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Mortality among Editorial 
Workers on Daily Newspapers 


BY WALTER A. STEIGLEMAN* 


This study of deaths reported among newspaper men and women 
for the years 1945-49 indicates there is some Statistical evidence 
that theirs is “the pace that kills.” The author is associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Indiana University and is now working 
toward his Ph.D. at the State University of lowa. 





Wf IN THE LEGENDS OF NEWSPAPERMEN 
is the story about the managing editor 
who was discharging a reporter for be- 
ing “scooped” on his beat. 

“You're through,” the managing ed- 
itor told him. “Go turn in your ulcer.” 

Among various classes of laymen 
there seems to be an apparent belief 
that newspaper work does exact penal- 
ties in the form of illness and short life. 
At a state high school press association 
convention one year, a panel of eight 
would-be journalists discussed the rea- 
sons that prompted them to prepare for 
careers on newspapers. Running through 
the talk of each youthful speaker were 
such expressions as: “You see so much 
excitement,” and, “it may be a short 
life but it’s fun.” 

From questions asked by lay audi- 
ences after a series of talks during Na- 
tional Newspaper Week, one speaker 
was forced to conclude that many 
people see newspaper work as a contin- 
uous round of rushing from one exciting 

*The statistical analysis in this article was made 


by John Scott Davenport, instructor of journalism, 
State University of Iowa. 


adventure to another, with high blood 


pressure, ulcers, and heart attacks as 
the ultimate “occupational diseases.” 
Many in the audience apparently believ- 
ed that such plays and motion pictures 
as “The Front Page” or “Call North- 
side 777” portrayed newspaper work 
fairly accurately. 

Is there any statistical basis for an ap- 
parent wide-spread belief that newspap- 
er work is “the pace that kills?” 

This study is an attempt to determine 
whether there is any significant differ- 
ence between the mortality rate of daily 
newspaper editorial workers and the 
general population. To obtain data, obi- 
tuaries and stories of deaths in every is- 
sue of three newspaper trade journals 
from January 1, 1945, to December 31, 
1949, were analyzed. Publications used 
were: Editor & Publisher, The Publish- 
ers’ Auxiliary, and The Guild Reporter. 

This study was confined to daily 


1 Even newspaper men themselves seem to hold 
certain stereotypes of their profession. In the Oc- 
tober 29, 1949 issue Editor and Publisher reported 
that a former religious editor of the New York 
Times had set up a fund in her will to provide 
for the distribution of literature to combat blas- 
phemy and profanity among newspapermen. 
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newspapers for several reasons. For one 
thing, a worker on a daily paper is us- 
ually more likely to have his obituary 
printed than one who has served only 
on a weekly paper. Then, too, life on a 
weekly paper is regarded in many cir- 
cles as more “leisurely,” although the 
man on the weekly, especially as press 
day nears, may have to do considerably 
more hurrying than his colleague on a 
good-sized daily where working habits 
are regularized to a large degree. Fin- 
ally, and more important, is the fact 
that on many weeklies the division of 
labor is not so sharply drawn. The 
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worker may be listed as a news man 
but part of his duties may be to help 
with advertising, circulation, or even to 
lend a hand in the back shop on press 
day. 

Some obituaries had to be discarded 
because they were written in too gen- 
eral terms. Specific information on age 
and length of editorial service were hid- 
den under such expressions as “veteran 
newspaperman” or “veteran newspaper- 
woman” or “for years engaged in news- 
paper work.” Obituaries which indicated 
the deceased had “once been a news- 
paperman” also were rejected. Pub- 


TABLE | 


Sample Mortality of Daily Newspaper Editorial Workers 
in the United States, 1945-1949 





Age Limits 


Male Deaths 
Recorded 


Female Deaths 
Recorded 





25 through 29 
30 through 34 
35 through 39 
40 through 44 
45 through 49 
50 through 54 
55 through 59 
60 through 64 
65 through 69 
70 through 74 
75 through 79 
80 through 84 
85 through 89 
90 through 94 
95 through 99 


a eer 


Total Five Year Sample 


Arithmetic Mean 
Standard Deviation 
Coefficient of Variation 
Standard Error of Mean 
Median 

Skewness 


mK OwnoworwyitwoanwndeN 


89 


66.88 yrs. 
15.145 yrs. 
22.6% 
1.614 yrs. 
68.93 yrs. 
—.41 


66.06 yrs. 
13.675 yrs. 
20.7% 
0.347 yrs. 
67.08 yrs. 


Sources of Data: Obituary sections and stories of Editor and Publisher, Publishers’ Auxiliary, and 
The Guild Reporter. Includes only those who were actively engaged in daily newspaper editorial work 


at the time of death or before retirement. 
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lishers, even of small papers, were also 
eliminated on the ground that there 
was no way of telling just how much 
of their work was on the news side and 
how much in the front office. 

For the purpose of this study, the 
obituaries qualifying had to state that 
the man or woman was actively en- 
gaged in daily newspaper editorial work 
at the time of death, or, if retired, had 
held no regular job since leaving the 
profession. The years studied permitted 
a better representation of women other 
than society editors, for the war taught 
many publishers that women were use- 
ful in other editorial jobs besides the 
society desk.? 

Classification and study of mortality 
of editorial workers by geographical re- 
gions must be subjected to further study 
because of the difficulty of correct class- 
ification. Many obituaries mentioned 
papers on which the man or woman 
had worked but did not break down the 
period of service on each. The staff 
member of a West Coast paper, for ex- 
ample, may have come from the East 
only a short time before his death. Al- 
though the day of the newspaperman 
who worked his way around the country 
with the seasons is gone, newspaper 
workers still show a high degree of 
mobility.’ 

Over the five-year period, 1,554 male 
and 89 female deaths qualified for this 
study. But it could not be determined 
whether the ratio of 17.4 males to one 
female in the study is a good approxi- 
mation of the correct ratio. Neither the 
American Newspaper Guild nor the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, on query, could supply any 
information on the question, and the oc- 
cupational groupings used in the United 
States Census are such as to discourage 
the use of Census data in this regard. 


2 George Turnbull and Freda Goodrich Mowrey 
point this out in their article, ““Women Have Se- 
cured Place in Big-Time City Rooms,” in Editor 
and Publisher, February 11, 1950, p. 9. 

8 Nieman Reports for October 1949 published 
a survey by William M. Pinkerton, director of 
the Harvard University News Bureau, showing 
that less than half of the newspapermen studied 
remained on the same paper ten years or more. 
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Table 1 shows the frequency distri- 
bution of the male and female deaths 
recorded in the study and gives some of 
the standard statistical measures neces- 
sary for analysis. 

It is likely that not every death of a 
daily newspaper editorial worker was 
recorded in one or more of the three 
trade journals used as data ,sources. 
However, by using the five-year period 
to embrace a large sample, it was be- 
lieved that the probability of missing 
items significantly affecting the results 
could be largely reduced and that a pat- 
tern would be established that would 
represent the missing items as well as 
the included items and be representative 
of the universe. The last 148 deaths in- 
cluded in the male sample affected the 
average age at death only by minute 
fractions. The last three deaths included 
in the female sample exercised a similar 
influence. 

There are a number of difficulties 
which prevent this study from being 
complete from an actuarial standpoint. 
The principal difficulty is the lack of 
any figures on the total number of news- 
editorial workers on daily newspapers 
in the United States. Both the Special 
Standing Committee of the ANPA and 
the ANG reported they had no accurate 
information on the total number of such 
workers. Since the Census does not 
break down editorial workers into “daily 
newspaper editorial workers,” it is im- 
possible to establish a mortality rate 
or to prepare a life expectancy table 
which will be comparable to those used 
by insurance companies. The expect- 
ancy tables prepared in this study are 
based on deaths only. 


Mortality tables usually are con- 
structed for “closed groups” in which 
people are likely to remain for a long 
period. They are rarely constructed for 
occupational classes because frequent 
movement in and out of such classes 
makes it difficult to keep a definite 
group of people under observation for 
any period of time. For this reason, it 
is customary to calculate only the death 
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TABLE 2 


Comparison of Life Expectancy of Male and Female Daily Newspaper 
Editorial Workers with Life Expectancy of Total Population 
in the United States 





Expectation of Life-Years 


Daily Newspaper United States Life- 
Editorial Workers Total Population Years 
(1945-1949) * (1939-1941) Difference 





41.06 44.09 —3.03 
36.26 39.67 —3.41 
31.61 35.30 —3.69 
27.06 31.03 —3.97 
22.93 26.90 —3.97 
19.79 22.98 —3.19 
16.67 19.31 —2.64 
13.70 15.91 —2.21 
11.09 12.80 —1.71 
8.94 10.00 —1.06 
7.10 7.62 —0.50 
6.05 by 0.32 
4.76 4.31 0.45 
3.28 3.30 —0.02 
1.14 2.61 —1.47 





Expectation of Life-Years 


Daily Newspaper United States Life- 
Editorial Workers Total Population Years 
(1945-1949) * (1939-1941) Difference 





41.88 44.09 —2.21 
37.79 39.67 —1.88 
33.20 35.30 —2.10 
28.93 31.03 —2.10 
24.91 26.90 —1.99 
22.03 22.98 —0.95 
18.75 19.31 —0.56 
16.55 15.91 0.64 
13.80 12.80 1.00 
10.64 10.00 0.64 
8.11 7.62 0.49 
6.75 5.73 1.02 
3.25 4.31 0.92 
3.70 3.30 0.40 
(**) 2.61 (**) 


*Computed from deaths only. 
**Sample inadequate. 


Source: Daily Newspaper Editorial Workers, same as Table I. United States Total Population, The 
Life Insurance Fact Book, 1949, pp. 84-85. 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison of Life Expectancy 


(In liie-years) 





MEN 


U.S. White 
1947 


Editorial 
1945-1949 


Years 
Diff. 


WOMEN 


Editorial U.S. White 
1947 


1945-1949 


Years 
Diff. 





27.06 30.60 


15.30 


—3.54 
—1.60 


28.93 
16.55 


34.60 
18.00 


—5.87 
—1.45 





Source: Editorial data, same as Table I. 
tics, Federal Security Agency. 


rate for the various occupational group- 
ings. Thus, the group for daily news- 
paper editorial workers also would in- 
clude weekly editorial workers, authors, 
editors of all kinds, and all others earn- 
ing their livelihood by writing and 
editing. 

Primary analysis of samples and 
“comparison” with the data supplied by 
the Office of Vital Statistics of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency gives several in- 
dications. These are indications only 
because the data are not fully compar- 
able. 

1. There appears to be a difference 
between the life expectancy of daily 
newspaper editorial workers and the life 
expectancy of the general population. 

2. The difference appears to be lar- 
gely negative for editorial workers and 
applies to both men and women. See 
Table 2. 

3. The most significant difference 
seems to exist among the younger age 
groups in both sexes. Life expectancy 
for editorial men begins to approximate 
the general life expectancy closely after 
age 60. Life expectancy for editorial 
women begins to approximate the gen- 
eral life expectancy closely after age 45. 

4. Life expectancy between men and 
women editorial workers appears to 
vary little at age 25, but thereafter the 
women gradually gain greater life-years 
expectancy than do the men. But the 
difference, positive as it is in favor of 
the women, is nothing like the approxi- 
mately five years’ difference in favor of 


1947 U. S. Life Expectancy, White, Office of Vital Statis- 


the women in the general population. 

Apparently, others have believed that 
at least women in newspaper work do 
not have the normal life expectancy of 
the general population. William Rock- 
hill Nelson of the Kansas City Star con- 
tended that “when a women on a news- 
paper goes on the street she doesn’t live 
long.”’* 

If newspaper is, as some contend, a 
“game”, is it perhaps a “game” that 
has some undesirable effects upon the 
health of those who take part in it?> Or 
is it, instead, a “game” that attracts 
people who would not live a normal 
life span in any occupation? 

While this study was in progress, 
there came from several sources sta- 
tistical indications that the life-span of 
white Americans was on the increase. 
The Office of Vital Statistics, Federal 
Security Agency, reported that, based 
on 1947 figures, the life-span of white 
Americans had increased by almost two 
years over the three years just prior to 
World War II.® 

Two ages of these 1947 figures are 
compared with this study’s editorial 
figures in Table 3. The difference in life- 
years expectancy is reduced slightly for 
editorial men, compared to the same 
age in Table 2, but the difference be- 


* Quoted a kom, Will, The Making of a Re- 


pune, New York: C. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942, 
. 167. 

5 Erich Brandeis, a veteran newspaper worker, 
wrote in the October 1949, The Quill, that after 
30 years he still regards newspaper work as a 
“game.” 

® Associated Press dispatch from Washington, 
Dec. 11, 1949. 
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Mortality Rate of Daily Newspaper 
Editorial Workers, 1945-1949 
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tween editorial women and United 
States white women in general is in- 
creased materially. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, sampling its million of policy 
holders, reported that among industrial 
workers life expectancy in 1948 had in- 
creased to 67.16, also a gain of nearly 
two years since 1945 and a gain of 12.1 
years since 1922.’ 

Dr. Chester Alexander, a sociologist 
noted for his population studies, re- 
ported that the average American now 
lives 66.7 years. He said the gain for 
the last three decades had been at the 
rate of almost four months for each 
year.® 


A significant disclosure by Dr. Alex- 
ander was that the more highly edu- 
cated classes tend to outlive those with 
less formal education. His list of oc- 
cupations with the highest life expect- 
ancy was led by educators and followed 
closely by lawyers and engineers. He 


™ Associated Press dispatch from New York, 
Oct. 8, 1949. 

§ International News dispatch from Cincinnati, 
Oct. 20, 1949. 
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did not classify newspaper editorial 
workers.® 

Both the Office of Vital Statistics and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany attributed the increase in life span 
to advances in medical science and in 
public health measures and programs. 
The Metropolitan also attributed the in- 
crease in life expectancy of industrial 
workers to a rapid rise in their scale of 
living in the last quarter of a century. 

Table 4 shows the cumulative mor- 
tality and survivorship of male and fe- 
male daily newspaper editorial workers 
by five year ages from 1945 through 
1949. 

In summary, there appears to be a 
negative difference in the life expect- 
ancy of daily newspaper editorial work- 
ers compared to the United States pop- 
ulation in general. The difference ap- 
pears to be more marked among women 
than among men. The greatest differ- 


® Ibid. 


TABLE 4 


Cumulative Mortality and Survivorship 
of Male and Female Daily News- 
paper Editorial Workers in 
the United States, 
1945-1949 





Per Cent 
Survivorship 


Men Women 


Per Cent 
Mortality 


At Age Men Women 





25 100.00 
30 99.49 
Kb 98.46 
40 96.98 
45 93.64 
50 85.86 
35 77.42 
60 67.70 
65 55.69 
70 41.89 
75 28.12 
80 15.12 
85 7.40 
90 2.87 
95 0.45 
100 0.00 
105 0.00 


100.00 
97.76 
96.63 
94.38 
91.02 
83.15 
76.41 
65.17 
56.18 
48.32 
37.08 
22.48 
12.36 

4.50 
1.13 
1.13 
0.00 


0.00 
0.51 
1.54 
3.02 
6.36 
14.14 
22.58 
32.30 
44.31 
58.11 
71.88 
84.88 
92.60 
97.13 
99.55 
100.00 
100.00 


0.00 
2.24 


Source: Same as Table 1. 
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ences are in the younger age groups. among newspapermen and women pre- 
These findings, however, must remain sents a social problem that needs fur- 
as indications until the size of the news- ther examination. Are the factors in- 
editorial group has been measured and _ volved inherent in newspaper work it- 
figures obtained that are fully compar- self or are they the result of conditions 
able. that can be alleviated? Or is all, or part 

Here, then, are figures indicating that of the difference, due to the class of 
the mortality rate and life expectancy people which newspaper work attracts? 





“In the communication disciplines, a valuable distinction can be drawn 
between education in communications, and education for communications. 
Education in communications is education for all students, regardless of 
their field of major study. Many of our schools and colleges have long 
since set up required courses in the communication skills of speaking and 
writing. It is important for us to include the skills of reading and listening 
in these courses as well. A variety of newspapers, current periodicals, and 
radio scripts should be utilized as primary text material . . . 

“As we move to reexamine our courses in communications we must 

look to recent research in the fields of general semantics and group dynam- 
ics. Analysis of content and scientific study of word meanings have been 
conducted to assist us in training our students in the art of mature reading 
and listening. Methods designed to help the student become an actual par- 
ticipant, rather than just an observer in his classes are being refined, with 
emphasis on group discussion techniques and individual responsibility. One 
of the great, unsolved problems of pedagogy is the fact that even if we, as 
educators, are aware of the implications of communication in modern soci- 
ety, we must nonetheless compete with the mass media for the attention 
(and the minds) of our students. It is true that the pictures they see, the 
radio programs they listen to, and the newspapers and periodicals they 
read play an important, if not a dominant role in shaping their thoughts. 
The mass media are way out ahead of the teachers in this competition. A 
psychologist would tell us that the appeal of these agencies lies in the fact 
that they are fulfilling some basic need of the young people who turn to 
them so avidly. The obvious inference is that educators are failing to meet 
those needs. But if we buiid our curriculum for education in communica- 
tions, we will be taking a forthright, constructive step toward satisfying the 
needs of our citizens of tomorrow. 
“Education for communications is education for students in our schools 
and departments of journalism, those young people who are being trained 
for jobs as news-gatherers and disseminators. These are the students whose 
chosen vacation places them in key roles astride our channels of informa- 
tion. Much depends upon the manner in which they exercise their social 
responsibility, and the measure of ability they bring to their work. The 
success or failure of the encouraging attempts at self-regulation now being 
made in certain branches of the communications industry rest, in large 
measure, with today’s students of journalism. It is heartening to be able to 
report that our major schools and departments of journalism appear to be 
moving away from highly specialized course offerings, and toward well- 
rounded, comprehensive programs of general education.”—EarL JAMES 
McGratTu, U. S. Commissioner of Education, in address at Hiram College 
Centennial Celebration, April 29, 1950. 














The Interpretive Reporter's Role 
In a Troubled World 


BY MARQUIS W. CHILDS 


An eminent columnist discusses the need for a “mature relation- 
ship” between the Washington correspondent and his editor. This 
is the fourth Eric W. Allen Memorial Lecture, delivered at the 
University of Oregon under joint sponsorship of the School of 
Journalism and the Oregon Newspaper Publishers Association. 





@ if THE FLOW OF THE NEWS REFLECTS 
anything today, it is that the world is a 
very troubled and confused place. Head- 
lines blossom overnight with the most 
startling repercussions. A_ sensation 
bursts into type and then is succeeded 
by another sensation. We recently saw 
one of these sensations that shot up 
like a sky rocket and then fell with a 
thud. 

This was the story of a former Air 
Force officer who had been an expediter 
in connection with lend lease shipments 
to Russia. This officer had offered his 
story to a half dozen sources that re- 
fused it. Finally he peddled it to Fulton 
Lewis Jr., a radio commentator with a 
very large audience. Within a few days 
after the sensation broke, it was well 
established that the former officer’s 
charges against the late Harry Hopkins 
and Henry Wallace were entirely with- 
out foundation. 

The American press and radio react- 
ed rather strongly to this false sensation. 
There was a real awareness of the dan- 
ger in such sensations—the danger of 
a growing lack of acceptance on the 
part of the public and a growing skep- 
ticism and doubt as to the veracity 
and integrity of the American press and 
radio. 

One of the most forthright editorials 
appeared in Life magazine. It charged 
the press with irresponsibility in the 


printing of the story without first inves- 
tigating the source and the background. 
The fact was, of course, that the Air 
Force officer previously had offered his 
information to the Luce publications, 
and those publications had turned it 
down after a thorough investigation. 

The-tone of Life’s editorial was in a 
sense defeatist. The world situation is 
so difficult and complicated, it said in 
effect, that the average reader is con- 
fused and misled by the cluttered mass 
of type thrown at him in his daily news- 
paper. 

What is one to do in view of the 
reckless irresponsibility of the so-called 
commentators who distort the news in 
the interest of sensation and partisan- 
ship? 

Almost everyone will agree that the 
danger is a real one. But I for one do 
not agree that the answer must be de- 
feat and helplessness. The answer lies 
in the role of the interpretive reporter 
who tries sincerely and honestly to give 
not merely the news but the meaning of 
the news as he sees it. 

The interpretive reporter expands the 
horizon of the news. He explains, he 
amplifies, he clarifies. Often he does this 
within a framework of opinion, trying 
honestly to make the reader understand 
where opinion ends and interpretation 
and exposition begin. In my opinion the 
interpretive reporter is a phenomenon 
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too little understood and explored. Since 
this is what I conceive to be my role, 
I want to talk with you about it. 

First, it is important to get perspec- 
tive on how we in the newspaper field 
have come to suffer from a confusion of 
values. This confusion of values has 
arisen in no small part from the uses to 
which radio has been put in connection 
with the news. Even we of my genera- 
tion who have grown up with it have 
little realization of the changes that 
radio has brought in the news field. 
Those of you who have come of age 
in the era of the national network take 
for granted developments that 20 or 25 
years ago would have seemed astonish- 
ing and even appalling. 

On the radio, news is in competition 
with entertainment appealing to the 
masses of people. The network news 
commentator is under great pressure 
to compete. He must compete to hold 
his sponsor, to keep his time on the 
network, and also to keep the very 
large rewards that come to him out of 
this competition. He must compete with 
Jack Benny and Bob Hope and Dinah 
Shore. To compete he must produce 
sensations, bigger and better sensations. 
In short, he must be a kind of cross 
between a private eye and a vaudeville 
hoofer. 

In instance after instance we have 
seen where this pressure for sensation- 
alism leads. It leads to the kind of 
distortion, exaggeration, and downright 
falsehood that end by producing apathy, 
indifference, and contempt in the public 
mind. 

The network commentator comes on 
with his sensational predictions: The 
Russians have a hydrogen bomb five 
times as big as the United States hydro- 
gen bomb; it’s so big that it will wipe 
out New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania in a single blast, and Stalin is 
secretly working on a plan to send it 
over strapped to a wild goose that nests 
on the lake in Central Park in New 
York. Prediction No. 2, Rita Hay- 
worth’s baby will arrive three weeks 


early. The radio listener snaps off his 
radio and says to his wife: “Did you 
hear that Rita Hayworth’s going to 
have her baby three weeks early?” 


4 THERE IS A DIMINISHING RETURN IN 
this matter of sensation. As the bubble 
of sensation is blown larger and larger, 
it becomes more and more incredible 
and less and less likely to be accepted. 
That has been shown quite clearly re- 
cently in the Hooper ratings of the sen- 
sationalists. Their ratings have been rap- 
idly dropping. The Hooper rating, inci- 
dentally, is an ingenious device for 
measuring the pressure applied to the 
commentator in competition with the 
crooner. 

I do not mean to say that the private 
eye does not have its usefulness. It of- 
ten turns up iniquities. It uncovers sins 
of omission and commission in govern- 
ment. But here again the dangers of 
over-sensationalism are obvious. Fur- 
thermore, the sensationalists are too of- 
ten permitted to usurp what should be 
the prerogative of individual news- 
papers. 

I am a proud alumnus of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. A characteristic of 
this paper has been its willingness to 
dig into one mess after another; to dig 
thoroughly and long and perseveringly; 
to be concerned solely with results even 
though those results might displease and 
alarm influential members of the com- 
munity. This is a function which should 
not be left solely to the professional 
private eye, to the radio commentator 
who describes himself as “keyhole re- 
porter.” 


As contrasted with the sensationalist, 
the interpretive reporter must have a 
mature understanding of the importance 
and the responsibility of his function. 
This means, too, that there must be a 
mature relationship between editor and 
reporter. The editor must have come to 
trust the reporter’s judgment. He must 
rely on the integrity of the reporter even 
though he may disagree from time to 
time with the way in which the news is 
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interpreted or with the framework of 


opinion in which the interpretation is 
placed. 

One of the most important tasks of 
the interpretive reporter is to expand 
the peripheries of the news. This is 
especially true in reporting out of Wash- 
ington. The handout has come to flour- 
ish in Washington at an ever acceler- 
ated rate in recent years. Each govern- 
ment agency and bureau has a far- 
reaching public relations organization. 
The handouts pour from government 
mimeographs. They come in even great- 
er multiplicity from the various pres- 
sure groups, the national associations 
and lobbies of infinite variety with head- 
quarters in the capital. As reporting be- 
comes more standardized, the tendency 
is to rely on the handout. It is to rest 
on the press conference and the pre- 
pared statement. 

This is understandable. The news out 
of Washington comes in great gusts 
day after day so that it is almost im- 
possible to keep up with it. But it is the 


special duty of the interpretive reporter 
to go behind the handout and the press 
conference. 


Take as an example the recently is- 
sued reports of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. Those reports 
glowed with rhetorical optimism about 
the brilliant future that lay ahead of 
America. The headlines were obvious 
enough: “$300,000,000,000 income in 
five years, say Truman advisers.” 

The interpretive reporter could first 
of all try to find out how the President's 
Council arrived at these optimistic con- 
clusions. He could explore the reasons 
for the failure to appoint a new chair- 
man of the Council, an office long va- 
cant. This would in turn lead him to dis- 
cover the view of almost all professional 
economists, which is that the Council 
to a large degree has ceased to become 
a body of professional experts and has 
instead intruded itself into partisan poli- 
tics. The interpretive reporter would 
learn and would report to his readers 
that three or four first-rate economists 
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had been sounded out for the chairman- 
ship and had definitely declined to con- 
sider it. He would certainly talk to 
the former chairman, Edwin G. Nourse, 
who resigned after a controversy with 
President Truman. He would learn that 
many economists, including some in 
government, have very definite reserva- 
tions about the glowing optimism pro- 
jected by the Council. He would equate 
this with the continued deficit spending 
called for in President Truman’s bud- 
get for 1951. 


All this sounds pretty unsensational 
and in fact it is. But nevertheless, in my 
opinion, it is a very important and too 
often neglected area of the news. Econ- 
omics and finance are an inevitable part 
of the flow of news today. To rely on 
the handout is to fail to give the news- 
paper reader a fair and balanced pic- 
ture. 


@ OFTEN IN EXPANDING THE NEWS THE 
interpretive reporter does get into the 
realm of the sensational. In connection 
with the terrifying sensation of the hyd- 
rogen bomb, obviously one of his func- 
tions would be to try to learn what lay 
behind the meager announcement made 
by the President. He would try to dis- 
cover, within the framework of the na- 
tional security, how the President reach- 
ed his decision. He would find very soon 
that top-ranking scientists serving on 
the general advisory committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission felt that 
their opinions had generally been ig- 
nored. He would come upon an im- 
portant speech by President Conant of 
Harvard which had been overlooked 
in the news. In that speech President 
Conant deplored the failure of govern- 
ment in Washington to establish any 
careful and systematic method of mak- 
ing major scientific and technological 
decisions. This had an important tan- 
gential bearing on the news, yet it was 
generally ignored in the regular news 
reports. 

It might be well here to say some- 
thing about the methods of the interpre- 
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tive reporter. In connection with this 
story he could, let’s say, talk with Dr. 
Vannevar Bush. Dr. Bush, now head of 
the Carnegie Institution, was during the 
war director of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. In the post- 
war period Dr. Bush has been very 
close to all major scientific develop- 
ment and particularly to those develop- 
ments directly related to government. 
It is most unlikely that Dr. Bush would 
talk for publication. His position and 
his connections would probably make 
that impossible. But if he trusted the 
reporter, he might well say frankly what 
was in his mind in relation to the whole 
problem of the scientist and his role in 
government. This would be important 
background information even though it 
could not be attributed to Dr. Bush. 

This is where trust and judgment en- 
ter in. The interpretive reporter must be 
able to judge the value of the informa- 
tion and to use it in the best way to 
inform his reader. And the editor’s 
trust in the reporter must be such that 
he will believe in the integrity of the 
information presented. This is what I 
mean by a “mature” editor-reporter re- 
lationship. 

The two examples I have cited hap- 
pen to be stories | have worked on my- 
self. But innumerable other examples 
could be cited. They arise in almost 
every day’s news. 

In another respect, too, the interpre- 
tive reporter has an obligation to ex- 
pand the boundaries of the news. This 
is to present differing points of view 
which might be otherwise excluded. It 
is, in my opinion, a most important 
function. 

Again let’s take an example out of 
the news. Last fall Leland Olds was re- 
appointed by President Truman to serve 
on the Federal Power Commission. This 
was his third appointment to that Com- 
mission. On the Commission he had 
taken the lead in asserting jurisdiction 
over the sale and distribution of natural 
gas from the gas field through the 
pipeline to the consumer in the cities. 
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With some 30,000,000 householders de- 
pendent on natural gas, this commodity 
has obviously become an important part 
of the economy. Led by members of 
Congress from the Southwest, a strong 
and concerted opposition to Olds sprang 
up. It soon grew loudly articulate. 
Opinion as expressed in the news was 
overwhelmingly opposed to Olds’ con- 
confirmation by the Senate. 


This tended to give an unbalanced 
picture. The interpretive reporter could 
correct that unbalance. He could pre- 
sent Olds’ point of view in understand- 
able fashion, and also the point of view 
of those who were supporting him. In 
my opinion the press associations hon- 
estly strive for such a balance, but be- 
cause of the very nature of such stories 
they cannot always achieve it. As a con- 
sequence, it becomes one of the im- 
portant functions of the interpretive re- 
porter to make it clear that there are 
differing points of view. 

The task of explanation is obvious. 
Here again an example may help to 
make a point. One of the important is- 
sues before the 81st Congress that only 
occasionally gets into the news is con- 
cerned with the basing-point system. 
As you well know out here, this system 
of pricing on a Pittsburgh-plus basis 
makes it very difficult for new indus- 
tries in new regions to compete with 
the old concentration of industry in the 
East. The basing-point system was out- 
lawed by a Supreme Court decision, but 
the interests that benefit by the system 
immediately set out to have it legalized 
by Congress. 

The Court’s decision was based on 
the monopolistic nature of the basing- 
point system. The average reader, how- 
ever, doesn’t have very much idea as to 
what the system is all about. Perhaps 
he doesn’t want to know. Perhaps he 
would rather read about Ingrid Berg- 
man’s baby. But the interpretive report- 
er has an obligation to try to make the 
issue clear, since it involves the funda- 
mental nature of the American econ- 
omy. 
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It is not always easy to do this ex- 
planatory job. Often it seems prosaic 
and dull. The pressure and the competi- 
tion are all in the other direction. But if 
the newspaper is to perform its func- 
tion, this kind of reporting is essential. 


Wt WHEN IT COMES TO A FRAMEWORK 
of opinion, we immediately get on more 
difficult ground. It is here that some 
editors would part company with inter- 
pretive reporting. It is here that distor- 
tion and dishonesty may endanger the 
function of the interpretive reporter. 
The balance between interpretation and 
opinion is difficult to achieve. But in 
my view the interpretive reporter should 
have the privilege of independence of 
opinion. He should make it clear to 
readers when opinion enters in, but he 
should not be denied the right to ex- 
press that opinion. 


Here, of course, maturity and judg- 
ment are again of the first importance. 
I feel strongly about this because I feel 
it is vitally important to make clear that 
there are other points of view, just as 
among a newspaper’s readers there are 
widely varying viewpoints. This seems 
to me to be directly related to the grow- 
ing skepticism of the public toward the 
press. It is related to the monotony of a 
single view reiterated over and over in 
the columns of some newspapers. It is 
related to the growing gulf between the 
government and the press. 


You will ask where these interpretive 
reporters are going to be found. They 
come out of growth and experience. 
They come out of the city hall and the 
state capital. They grow in knowledge 
and experience and in confidence. A 
number of writers in Washington fit 
more or less into this category. I would 
include Peter Edson, Thomas L. Stokes, 
Doris Fleeson, Arthur Krock, James 
Reston, the Alsop Brothers, David 
Lawrence, Edwin Lahey. Increasingly, 
too, newspapers with long established 
Washington bureaus are entrusting their 
responsible correspondent to do the 
kind of interpretive reporting I have 


been talking about. Raymond P. Brandt 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Charles 
Vandevander of the New York Post, 
and Barnet Nover of the Denver Post, 
are able correspondents with a latitude 
of interpretation in their news reporting. 

Some radio commentators also fit into 
this same category. I would mention 
particularly Elmer Davis, Edward Mur- 
row, Eric Sevareid, and Martin Agron- 
sky. In my opinion they meet the test 
of maturity and responsibility and also 
do an effective job of presenting the 
news. 


One cannot be too arbitrary about 
definitions. For example, Walter Lipp- 
mann in his column is concerned chiefly 
with opinion. But he often presents a 
new and significant perspective on the 
news, making use of a set of facts not 
hitherto presented in context. This 
seems to me a highly useful function. 

Carefully and judiciously used, inter- 
pretive reporting is, I am convinced, 
the way to make news understandable. 
It is a way out of the impossible com- 
plexity of the news, the jungle of the 
daily news report. I am not suggesting 
that the judgment of the reporter be 
substituted for either that of the editor 
or that of the reader. But the reporter’s 
interpretation, and sometimes his opin- 
ion, will help the reader to arrive at a 
judgment of his own. 


I would like to stress again the im- 
portance of independence for the inter- 
pretive reporter. If he is merely an 
agent for carrying out “policy,” tailor- 
ing what he writes to the prejudices and 
predilections of his publisher or his 
editor, he is worse than useless insofar 
as any real effort to present the signi- 
ficance of the news is concerned. Na- 
turally he will not be expected to carry 
on a campaign against the policy of his 
paper. But if occasionally his views 
differ from those of his editor or pub- 
lisher, his independence and judgment 
should be respected. 


4 THIS QUESTION OF INDEPENDENCE 
has a lot to do with the growing distrust 
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between government and press. This 
distrust is particularly evident in Wash- 
ington today. President Truman has 
come to feel about the press more or 
less as President Roosevelt felt toward 
the end of the New Deal. He feels that 
the press reflects almost entirely the 
prejudices of ownership. Those preju- 
dices, as the President sees it, do not 
take into account the desires and wishes 
of the American people. 

The President’s views about the press 
were strengthened, of course, after his 
own victory in November 1948. He has 
come to believe that even trusted and 
long-time Washington correspondents 
must write what their publishers want 
them to. This attitude of resentment 
and doubt was behind the controversey 
over the hydrogen bomb. 

I am one of those who feel that the 
public has not been told nearly enough 
of the atomic energy project. I believe 
that secrecy for “secrets” is essential, 
although it seems too often to have been 
violated, but that the public is entitled 
to know more of what it’s all about 
and to know it from the nation’s lead- 
ers. I suppose one reason I feel this way 
is because I am a newspaper reporter. 
In several columns I have expressed my 
view that too much was being kept 
back—too much that could be told to 
the public without disclosing anything 
to a potential enemy. 

In general this seems to me to be 
increasingly a fault of the information 
policy of the Truman administration. 
Yet, having said this, I feel that it is 
important to try to understand the point 
of view of the President and the men 
around him. 

First of all, in that impossible office 
of the presidency, the press does tend to 
become a hair shirt. We saw this quite 
clearly in the last year or two of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s administration. President 
Hoover shut down on the press and al- 
most choked off the press conference in 
the last months of his unhappy term in 
the White House. Roosevelt reacted at 
times in the same way. President Tru- 
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man enjoyed a long honeymoon with 
the working press. But now that honey- 
moon is distinctly over. The President 
and some of his chief advisers there- 
fore have come to feel that the press 
puts added and sometimes almost in- 
surmountable difficulties in the way of 
national security at a time of crisis and 
cold war. 

The President is understandably ir- 
ritated by reckless and irresponsible ele- 
ments in the press. Unfortunately the 
tendency, as we have seen with Mr. 
Truman’s two predecessors, is to brack- 
et the good with the bad, the responsible 
with the irresponsible. This is a matter 
of real urgency and concern at a time 
when so much depends on public con- 
fidence. In connection with the whole 
hydrogen bomb project much more was 
necessary than a few terse lines in a 
White House communication. People 
were looking for the kind of moral 
leadership that was supplied in part by 
Senator McMahon. 

But we also should have the candor 
to examine the faults of the press in 
this connection. An official closely con- 
cerned with public information was dis- 
cussing this matter privately the other 
day. He remarked that doctors and 
lawyers were required in their states or 
communities to meet certain minmum 
requirements before they were allowed 
to practice their profession. Yet, he 
went on to say, anyone off the street is 
accredited as a Washington correspon- 
dent at the White House if he is simply 
hired by a newspaper. He then has ac- 
cess to confidential and off-the-record 
information, obtaining messages and 
speeches of the highest importance well 
in advance of their release to the public. 
This official reflected the growing gulf 
between government and press. 

I am very doubtful that the cure lies 
in a system of certification or licensing, 
as this official seemed to imply. This 
suggests a limitation of one of the rights 
which we feel to be inalienable—the 
right of a free press. It suggests the in- 
terference and supervision of govern- 
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ment. But perhaps it is time that we 
thought in terms of standards imposed 
by ourselves, and perhaps also in terms 
of penalties imposed by ourselves. 

The two cardinal and corollary re- 
quirements of a free press are indepen- 
dence and responsibility. They are also 


pendent and responsible reporting can 
bring to the American people a clearer, 
sharper, and more intelligent under- 
standing of the fearful issues that beset 
our world and that focus with such in- 
exorable force on these United States. 
This kind of reporting and editing are 


the requisites for judicious and fair- essential if this country is to fulfill its 
minded reporting. This kind of inde- great task in the world. 





“I am convinced that newspapers, no matter how small, will grow in 
prestige and value to their readers if the editor will start saying what he 
thinks even if it only amounts to paragraphing such as ‘Main Street is full 
of pot holes and it needs repaving,’ or ‘the mayor ought to clean up that 
mess in the empty lot on First Street.’ Also, it never hurts to be compli- 
mentary in an editorial. 

“It is the responsibility of newspapers to present the news impartially 
and accurately—and to present honest and fearless comment on the news, 
letting the chips fall where they may, either to reflect local opinion or to 
attempt to direct that opinion into the proper channels of action. 

“The first part of that responsibility, as I said, is the presentation of the 
news. And I emphasize the word news. 

“Too many editors, in my estimation, have lost sight of the importance 
of news and have misdirected their efforts in the presentation of enter 
tainment. They are heading for trouble. 

“These editors are laboring under the delusion they must publish a 
heavy budget of entertainment items in their columns in order to compete 
with the movies, with the radio and other media in competition for the 
readers’ time. 

“I think they are wrong because— 

“Newspapers are not and never have been designed to compete in the 
entertainment field. Their one purpose and function—the one thing to 
which they owe their existence—is the presentation of local news and 
opinion. 

“Readers of small town newspapers can get their entertainment from 
radio, movies, etc. It won’t be long before they will be able to get it from 
television. The newspapers can’t compete. The only thing they can do is to 
give the public something it can’t get anyplace else.”—-RoBERT U. Brown, 
editor of Editor & Publisher, in address before spring meeting of National 
Editorial Association, New York City, March 31, 1950. 
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“One of the most valuable of the by-products of the accrediting program 
has been the mutual respect and liking which have grown out of the visi- 
tations to more than fifty schools on which editors and journalism faculty 
members have worked together. Many an editor has revised his mental 
image of a journalism professor and not a few professors have had their 
eyes opened by the breadth of knowledge and the understanding of educa- 
tional problems demonstrated by the editors.’—NorvaL NEIL Luxon, 
chairman ACEJ Accrediting Committee, in address to American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 21, 1950. 











Young Editor Whitman: 
An Individualist in Journalism 


BY CHARLES H. BROWN 


From a newly discovered file of the New York Aurora in the 
Paterson (N. J.) Public Library comes some revealing informa- 
tion about a great writer’s early career. The author, an assistant 
professor of journalism at Penn State, is writing his Ph. D. dis- 
sertation at the University of Missouri on this subject. 





W> THE YOUNG AND NEWLY APPOINTED 
editor of the New York Aurora in the 
spring of 1842 found in his position a 
reason for self-gratulation. He was but 
22 years old, and the Aurora—estab- 
lished only the previous November— 
was, in circulation, one of the leading 
half-dozen dailies in the city. The most 
widely read publications were the Sun, 
first of the penny papers whose moon 
hoax a few years before had made it 
famous, and the Herald, edited by gin- 
gery James Gordon Bennett, who had 
won a wide readership by sensational 
stories and saucy comment. But the 
Aurora in about four months had at- 
tained a circulation of about 5,000—to 
rank among the top four of the “cheap 
papers” and to have about the same 
circulation as the long-established six- 
penny papers such as William Cullen 
Bryant’s Evening Post.’ 

Within a week after becoming editor 
of the Aurora, the young journalist— 
he was called Walter Whitman—com- 
mented on its “unprecedented success,” 
pointing out that its regular edition was 
sold out by eight or nine o’clock every 
morning. “Though we do not expect to 


1 Frederic Hudson in Journalism in the United 
States (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1873), 
p. 525, gives the Aurora circulation as 5,000 in a 
listing of New York papers of 1842. This figure 
corresponds with the Aurora’s own claims. Cir- 
culation figures for the time, of course, are un- 
reliable but Hudson’s correspond to the claims 
made by the papers themselves. 
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set the North River on fire,” he wrote, 
“we are free to confess, without vanity, 
that we have full confidence in our 
capacities to make Aurora the most 
readable journal in the republic. We are 
hourly accosted in the streets, in hotels, 
in places of mercantile resort, every- 
where, with compliments, and praises 
of the boldness, beauty, and merit of 
our paper.” ? 

There was, however, an occasional 
fly in the ointment. The editor was not 
quite so well known as he thought he 
should be. He had, for example, been 
stopped by the doorman at a market 
festival and forced “to chaffer ten min- 
utes before admittance.” Commenting 
somewhat indignantly on the incident, 
he said: “When any one connected with 
the Aurora takes the trouble to visit 
public places—-he considers that if there 
is any favor in the matter it certainly 
does not come from them to him.” ® 

But ordinarily he was not disturbed 
in his feeling of importance as editor 
of one of the city’s leading papers. The 
announcement of his appointment on 
March 29 (after he had served a month 
on a tryout basis) was a boost to his 
self-esteem. The notice said: 

The publishers of the Aurora would 


respectfully announce to their friends 
and the public that they have secured 


*New York Aurora, April 9, 1842. 
8 [bid., March 30, 1842. 
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the services of Mr. Walter Whitman, 
favorably known as a bold, energetic 
and original writer, as their leading edi- 
tor. The addition of Mr. W. to the 
editorial department of the Aurora, the 
publishers feel assured, will enable them 
to carry out their original design of 
establishing a sound, fearless and inde- 
pendent daily paper, which shall at all 
times and on all occasions advocate and 
sustain the dignity and interests of our 
country .. .é 
The announcement, though a little 
high flown in language, was not without 
truth. Walter Whitman, after learning 
the printing trade at 13, had worked off 
and on as a compositor in the city and 
for a period of about a year and a half 
had edited his own weekly paper in a 
country town on Long Island. But in 
the few months before joining the 
Aurora he had contributed several short 
stories to the Democratic Review, one 
of the period’s leading magazines, which 
published such literary bigwigs as Bry- 
ant, Lowell, Whittier, Longfellow, Paul- 
ding, and Simms. He was known, more- 
over, as a rising young politician dating 
from a speech on July 29, 1841 before 
a big Democratic rally in New York. 


Whitman’s employers were Anson 
Herrick and John F. Ropes, who main- 
tained at 162 Nassau Street what they 
called “The Great American Newspaper 
Establishment.” Their other publications 
included a popular Sunday paper, the 
Atlas; a Saturday paper, the Dollar 
Weekly; and a temperance paper, the 
Washingtonian. The Aurora was a neat- 
ly printed four-page sheet, 15 by 21 
inches in size, with six columns. Ad- 
vertising, set in agate type, filled most 
of pages one, three, and four. The sec- 
ond page, set in nonpareil type, carried 
the editor’s leaders and most of the 
news reports. It was chiefly a local 
paper, featuring long accounts of balls 
and soirees contributed by penny-a- 
liners. 


Young Whitman had known New 
York from about the age of 12 when 
he first went to work in a lawyer’s 


* Ibid., March 29, 1842. 
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office in Brooklyn—his employment 
sometimes involved errands to be per- 
formed on Manhattan Island. Later, he 
was employed in the city’s newspaper 
plants as a typesetter. But now as editor 
of the Aurora he could assume a differ- 
ent attitude. The sights and sounds, the 
crowds, the places, the bustling activity 
day and night might be just as exciting 
as ever, but as the Mr. Whitman of 
the Aurora he could pretend an air of 
condescension toward it all. He could 
feel now that it was his city, and he 
wrote editorials describing the scenes 
that interested him. 

Dressed in his frock coat, “a grey 
one,” wearing a hat, “a plain, neat 
fashionable black one,” and bearing a 
cane, “a heavy, dark, beautifully polish- 
ed, hook ended one,” he took daily 
strolls about the city.° He was proud of 
his appearance as a gentleman among 
the well dressed Broadway crowds. 
When he came upon a group of children 
playing a game on the sidewalk, he 
recorded the comment of one of the 
urchins that they would have to break 
the line because “there comes a gentle- 
man.” But the Mr. Whitman of the 
Aurora was too fine a person to break 
up the sport. When asked to detour 
around the group, Whitman did so. 
“What wonderful powers children 
have,” he wrote, “of discriminating who 
is possessed of a courteous, kindly, 
manful and creditable disposition!” ® 


WV WHITMAN’S WALKS, STARTING FROM 
the Aurora office only four doors from 
City Hall, usually were by way of 
Broadway to the Battery. They were a 
sheer delight, and often were celebrated 
in unjournalistic prose: 


Gods! what a glorious morning it 
was! Just enough of enervating, voluptu- 
ous heat—and just enough breeze to 
fill the wings of the zephyrs—and just 
enough sunshine to reflect a sparkle in 
the eyes of beautiful women—and just 
enough people walking on the pave to 
make one continued, ceaseless, devilish, 
provoking, delicious glorious jam!? 

5 Ibid., April 6, 1842. 
® Loc. Cit. 
™New York Aurora, April 7, 1842. 
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And Whitman dearly loved a “jam”— 
the people en masse. Wherever people 
gathered together—at election rallies, 
along the promenade at the Battery, at 
the theater and the opera, at parades, 
at the market and the flower shows— 
there would the editor of the Aurora 
be also, delighting in the movements 
of the crowd, singling out particular 
faces to remember, listening to the 
confusion of voices and noises. He 
bathed in the crowds of New York as 
formerly he had bathed in the waters 
of the Sound, letting himself be buoyed 
up by them and carried along in the 
currents. 
' Whitman’s New York of 1842 was 
,a city of some 315,000 persons, grow- 
ing daily with immigrants from Europe 
and Americans from the hinterland. 
It was, he wrote, “a great place—a 
mighty world in itself’*® with hundreds 
of wonders and surprises. Whitman de- 
scribed many aspects of the teeming 
city in his editorials—street scenes, a 
Jewish synagogue, parades of firemen 
and the temperance societies, children 
playing in the park, a fire that razed an 
entire block. But even in the crowded 
city he did not lose touch with nature. 
In reports of his strolls he recorded the 
small details of the coming on of spring. 
“The grass has just put on a delicate 
green,” he wrote, “buds are upon the 
tips of the branches overhead, and the 
sun beats down with an ardent warmth 
upon us.”® A few days later, he per- 
ceived that the grass was “more darkly 
colored than the day before” and on 
the trees overhead he observed “swell- 
ing buds and leaves just breaking.” !° 
A peculiarity of New York life he 
noted was the large number of persons 
who lived in boarding houses. Whereas 
some persons had characterized Ameri- 
cans as a “trading, swapping, spitting 
race,” others as a people marked by 
love of dollars, and some as a nation- 
ality addicted to “public vainglory,” 
$ Ibid., March 8, 1842. 


* Ibid., April 4, 1842. 
 Ibid., April 7, 1842. 
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Whitman editorialized that in his opin- 
ion the universal Yankee character- 
istic is that they are “a boarding 
people.” He estimated that one-half the 
inhabitants of New York lived in board- 
ing houses, and these included, he wrote 
in a typical Whitmanesque catalogue, 
“married men and single men; old wo- 
men and pretty girls; milliners and ma- 
sons; cobblers, colonels, and counter 
jumpers; tailors and teachers; lieuten- 
ants, loafers, ladies, lackbrains, and 
lawyers; printers and parsons—‘black 
spirits and white, blue spirits and gray’ 
—all ‘go out to board.’ ”1 His Aurora 
articles described the residents of his 
own boarding house, operated by a Mrs. 
Chipman, whose good dinners provoked 
a dithyramb to her culinary ability. 

But an editor in the intensely parti- 
san and personal journalism of the 
1840s could not win readers by des- 
criptive essays. He must take part in 
political and editorial warfare—and the 
slogan that could have been emblazoned 
on every newspaper masthead was: “At- 
tack, attack, attack.” The young Whit- 
man quickly proved himself an adept 
at this type of journalism. 


A characteristic of the Aurora was 
its frequent diatribes against other 
newspapers. No other newspaper or 
newspaper man was mentioned with- 
out accompanying derogatory epithets. 
They reveal Whitman as a master of 
invective, in which any editor worth his 
salt at the time had to excel. The cog- 
noscenti in these matters will appreciate 
Whitman’s artistry. 

In March 1842 James Gordon Ben- 
nett of the Herald was appointed by 
President Tyler as printer for the south- 
ern New York district. This occasioned 
a series of attacks in the Aurora, The 
appointment was greeted with an edi- 
torial headed: “Outrage upon the Am- 
erican People—the President and His 
New Appointed Pimp.” The article oc- 
cupied a whole column in the follow- 
ing vein: 


1 [bid., March 18, 1842. 
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And this vagabond—this bloated, fes- 
tering tumor upon the fair face of the 
land—has got to be so undeniable in his 
askings, that he thrusts his arm into 
people’s pockets, and takes what he will. 
He holds up his finger, and it has the 
magic of the serpent’s eye. In his make, 
there is not only the seared conscience, 
and the filthiness of disposition, and the 
sickening horrors of a mind utterly 
black and rotten—but there is malig- 
nance, and spite and cunning; so that 
men fear him. Thus the spectacle is 
seen of one—a foul slander on his God 
and his nature, a leprous, offensive eye 
sore, repulsive to the sight of all who 
respect decency—taken by the hand, and 
smiled upon, and fawned upon.!? 


In the same editorial, Bennett was called 
“a walking mass of slime,” “a foreign 
outcast,” “a loathsome scoundrel,” a 
“vile being,” “a notorious libeller of 
the people,” “a greedy adventurer,” and 
“a notorious rogue.” Only once did 
Whitman repeat himself—when, by 


some oversight, he twice used the ad- 
jective “notorious.” 

Getting his education by setting type 
in the “backshop” of political news- 
papers, Whitman had from boyhood 


been involved in politics. He was at 
this time a Democrat—a follower of 
Jefferson and Jackson. On Long Island 
in 1840 he had taken the stump to 
campaign for Van Buren against Har- 
rison, and the next year, mentioned in 
the press as “W. Whitman Esq. of Suf- 
folk,” had spoken in New York at a 
rally opposing Henry Clay’s Fiscal Bank 
Bill. The spring of 1842 when Whitman 
became editor of the Aurora offered 
little in the way of political controversy 
on the national level, but in New York, 
with a city election approaching and the 
state legislature debating a burning is- 
sue—that of public aid for Catholic 
schools—the situation was different. 
The election and the school bill aroused 
Whitman to write incendiary editorials 
which were to result in anti-Catholic 
and anti-Irish riots. 


V> SINCE THESE EDITORIALS SHOW 
Whitman in an unbecoming light, some 


#2 Tbid., March 10, 1842. 
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evidence of his authorship is required. 
Fortunately, we have Whitman’s own 
statements as proof. He was in the habit 
of mentioning himself by name in his 
editorials, as he did sometimes in his 
poetry. In one of these editorials de- 
scribing a stroll, he explained that he 
really should “dash into Bishop Hugh- 
es,” but the day was too beautiful for 
controversy.'* In another, he stated that 
most of the principal articles in the 
Aurora “are concocted by one Whit- 
man, whilome little known in these dig- 
gings,” and that the writing of the lead- 
ers was his job.'4 

The background for Whitman’s edi- 
torials was this: Governor William H. 
Seward had incorporated in his mes- 
sage to the New York legislature in 
1840 a paragraph on education stating 
that children of foreigners were often 
without school instruction because of 
racial or religious prejudice. The Cath- 
olics, led by Bishop John Hughes, for 
the next two years engaged in political 
maneuvers to obtain a part of the pub- 
lic school monies. In March, 1842, the 
legislature at Albany began considera- 
tion of the Maclay bill which would 
have insured public aid to the sec- 
tarian schools. 


Whitman’s editorials took the form 
ot bitter diatribes against the Catholics, 
the Irish, and ultimately the Tammany 
Democrats of New York who, to win 
the mayoralty election, supported the 
Maclay bill. Whitman’s campaign be- 
gan with an attack on Bishop Hughes, 
describing him as a man “who, had he 
lived in the palmy days of the Spanish 
Inquisition, would have been worthy 
the highest office in the gift of that 
monstrous engine,”!> and condemning 
his political activity in attempting to get 
support for the Catholic schools. Varia- 
tions on this theme, growing in intensity 
and volume, were to be played by the 
Aurora for the next month, rising to a 
crescendo at the city elections in April. 

18 [bid., April 6, 1842. 


“ Ibid., April 19, 1842. 
© Ibid., March 7, 1842. 
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The first violence in the school fight 
was recorded by Whitman in mid- 
March, when a public meeting called to 
oppose “passage of any law which shall 
destroy or injure the public schools of 
the city” was broken up by a crowd 
consisting of “the lowest class of for- 
eigners.” Whitman estimated that about 
ten thousand persons were assembled in 
the park area before City Hall and 
that about a tenth of these were immi- 
grants. The rioters he described as 
“bands of filthy wretches, whose very 
touch was offensive to a decent man,” 
and he accused the priests—‘‘sly, false, 
deceitful villains’—of inciting the rab- 
ble to violence. “The whole city—the 
whole state—ought to rise up as one 
man,” he proclaimed, “and let these 
jesuitical knaves, and their apt satel- 
lites, know what it is to feel the blast 
from an injured and outraged coun- 
try.” 16 

The explosive abuse of the Aurora 
editorials apparently resulted in some 
complaints, but to these Whitman re- 
plied in an editorial that the newspaper 
intended to fight to the utmost “any 
attempt to infuse religious sectarianism 
in the making of our laws—and the 
poisoning of the constitution with taint 
from a meddling priesthood—sowing 
the discord of superstitious frenzy so 
that its fruits ripen in our legislative 
halls, and flourish in our civil offices.”"* 

Indications were that the vote on the 
Maclay bill would be extremely close in 
the state Senate. When the New Era, a 
Tammany organ, came out in support 
of the Bishop Hughes forces, Whitman 
appealed to Democratic leaders to re- 
pudiate the newspaper, urging the party 
not to let itself be dictated to by “an 
insolent faction, led by Romish 
priests.” '* The clever Bishop Hughes 
further insured the support of the Dem- 
ocrats for the school bill when he prom- 
ised that Thomas O’Connor, the Inde- 
pendent Republican candidate for 

16 Thid., March 17, 1842. 


11 Thid., March 18, 1842. 
18 [hid., March 26, 1842. 


mayor, would be withdrawn if the Sen- 
ate passed the school bill. Whitman’s 
leader on this action was a shout of in- 
dignation: 

Will the democracy yield? Shall a 
gang of false and villainous priests, 
whose despicable souls never generate 
any aspiration beyond their own nar- 
row and horrible and beastly supersti- 
tions—shall these dregs of foreign filth— 
refuse of convents—scullions from Aus- 
trian monasteries—be permitted thus to 
dictate what Tammany must do?!® 
Whitman’s opposition to the school 

bill was a failure: it passed the Senate 
by a vote of 13 to 12, three days be- 
fore the city election. So incensed was 
Whitman that he urged New York 
Democrats not to vote at all in the city 
election. “We ask this,” he wrote, “ ‘not 
that we love Caesar less, but that we 
love Rome more.’ We love (why should 
we conceal it?) we love the name of 
Democrat. It has been our pride and 
glory to keep the title untarnished, as 
we inherited it from those who carried 
the then opprobrious term amid the 
stormy political tempests of Jefferson’s 
day.” 2° 

With the rabble-rousing editorials 
Whitman had been writing for the 
Aurora, it was not to be expected that 
election day would pass without inci- 
dent. It was a day marked by sporadic 
riots between the native Americans and 
the Irish. Bishop Hughes, as leader of 
the Irish-Catholic faction, did not es- 
cape in the tumult. His home was ston- 
ed, and brickbats were sent crashing 
through the windows. 

As an editor and reporter, Whitman 
spent a busy day and night getting in- 
formation for his Aurora accounts of 
the election and the accompanying in- 
cidents. He visited the Democratic 
headquarters at Tammany Hall and the 
Whig headquarters at National Hall. 
His visit to Tammany Hall took place at 
about nine o’clock in the evening. There 
“an immense mass of people” had 
gathered to hear the returns as they 


18 Tbid., April 7, 1842. 
* Ibid., April 12, 1842. 
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were brought in by runners from the 
ward polling places. So crushing was 
the crowd that it took Whitman half 
an hour to squeeze down stairs and 
out in the street again. Despite the large 
number of persons assembled and the 
favorable reports that came in every 
few minutes, Whitman commented that 
“there was no rejoicing during the 
evening, at Tammany—none of joy- 
ous gratulation, with which they are 
wont to greet one another in times of 
victory.” The reason, he said, was that 
the triumph of the Democrats “was 
deadened by their remembrance of the 
means through which it had been ob- 
tained.” ** 

After leaving the Democratic head- 
quarters, Whitman walked over to Na- 
tional Hall to see what the Whigs were 
doing. He was met with an “immense 
current flowing outward from _ the 
door.” Told by a friend that the Whigs 
“were all sick and were going home 
for the night,” Whitman said he did 
not think it judicious to attempt an en- 
trance into the hall. 

Returning to the Aurora office, Whit- 
man noted the animated crowds still 
roaming the streets. Rioting between 
Americans and Irish had broken out 
over the city, especially in the Sixth 
Ward, where, according to Whitman’s 
account, the “bog trotters” were com- 
pletely routed. His report also men- 
tioned the stoning of Bishop Hughes’s 
house, upon which Whitman comment- 
ed: “Had it been the reverend hypo- 
crite’s head, instead of his windows, 
we could hardly find it in our soul to 
be sorrowful.” 


The riots went on through the night. 
In a postscript to his account of the 
earlier happenings, Whitman wrote that 
sounds of “martial array” could be 
heard in the City Hall park. The cath- 
edrals, he said, would have been at- 
tacked and sacked if the people had not 
been deterred by the military. 

The victory, however, was not a 


"1 Jbid., April 13, 1842. 
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complete one for the Democrats. They 
elected the mayor, but the Whigs suc- 
ceeded in naming a majority of the 
members of the Common Council. The 
day following the election Whitman 
expressed pleasure at the good showing 
of the Whigs. “We were never brought 
up to rejoice at the defeat of Democratic 
candidates,” his leader said. “Yet our 
republican schooling has taught us that 
there are duties far higher and holier 
than devotion to locah interests of 
party.” 2? 


V> WHILE WRITING RABID EDITORIALS 
against the school bill and the influence 
of the priests in securing its passage, 
Whitman made it clear that he was not 
necessarily opposed to the Catholics for 
their religion nor to the Irish as “for- 
eigners.” He felt that the church and 
the state should be kept separate, and 
his editorials struck at the political 
rather than the religious leadership of 
the priests. And, during the heat of 
the school controversy, he repudiated 
the idea of a Native American party, 
saying: 

We would see no man disfranchised, 
because he happened to be born three 
thousand miles off. We go for the lar- 
gest liberty—the widest extension of the 
immunities of the people, as well as the 
blessings of government. Let us receive 
these foreigners to our shores, and to 
our good offices. While it is unbecoming 
for us to fawn upon them and flatter 
their whims, it is equally unnecessary 
that we should draw the line of ex- 
ciusiveness, and say, Stand off, I am 
better than thou.?8 


Whitman’s other political editorials 
in the Aurora expressed his Jeffersonian 
concept that “the best government is 
that which governs least.” He recom- 
mended fewer sessions of legislatures 
and congress, stating that as a result of 
their activity conditions were always 
worse at the end of a session than at the 
commencement of one. He condemned 
the “officiousness of the law-making 
powers” and their tendency to “meddle 


22 Ibid., April 14, 1842. 
2° Ibid., April 18, 1842. 
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with every thing, and derange every 
thing—from our intercourse’ with 
foreign empires down to the oyster 
trade.” 2 He opposed a proposed bill to 
make licentiousness and immorality a 
penal offense. Laws, he wrote, could not 
remake man nor “supersede nature.” 
The editorial contained this statement 
of his faith in the individual man: “We 
are beginning to feel, not in theory 
merely, (that has long been the case,) 
but in reality, that every being with a 
rational soul is an independent man, 
and that one is much a man as another, 
and that all sovereign rights reside with- 
in himself, and that it is a dangerous 
thing to delegate them to legislatures.”’?° 

Embroiled in political controversy, 
Whitman did not write much about lit- 
erature or the arts. He attended the 
theater and reviewed briefly one of 
Emerson’s lectures on “The Times.” He 
praised Bryant as being a fine poet but 
a poor editor.2° Of Longfellow, in a 
five-line squib about his being in the 
city to embark on a boat to France, 
Whitman commented that “he is one of 
the best of American bards.”?? He 
scolded Cooper for his libel suits against 
editors, and sneered at the poetic and 
dramatic pretensions of Park Benjamin. 
On one occasion, Whitman urged the 
appointment of Cooper as the Ameri- 
can minister to Constantinople, adding: 
“We like to see this practice of appoint- 
ing literary men to office. Our own 
platter may be right side up, one of 
these lucky times, when it rains appoint- 
ments for ‘those of our profession’.” ** 


Whitman contributed only two poems | 


to the Aurora. One of these, “Time to 
Come,” was a revised version of stan- 
zas published earlier in his own news- 
paper, the Long Islander, as “Our Fu- 
ture Lot.”2° In the graveyard school 
vein of Bryant’s popular “Thanatopsis,” 


4 Tbid., March 22, 1842. 

°% Jbid., April 20, 1842. 

26 Thid., March 29, 1842. 

21 [hid., April 4, 1842. 

28 Tbid., March 15, 1842. 

2? Emory Holloway, Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1921), I, p. 1. 


it lamented universal death and con- 
tained the following gloomy conclusion: 


O, powerless is this struggling brain 
To rend the mighty mystery; 
In dark, uncertain awe it waits 
The common doom, to die.*° 
The other poem also dealt with a mel- 
ancholy topic; it was titled “The Death 
and Burial of McDonald Clarke.” 
Clarke, a familiar figure on Broadway 
and known as an eccentric poet, had 
committed suicide in an insane asylum 
just before Whitman became editor of 
the Aurora. The previous editor had 
printed several poems by “the mad 
poet,” and Whitman ran across several 
scraps of paper containing copies of the 
odd verses. Whitman excoriated the 
public for having scoffed at Clarke. 
The last two stanzas follow: 


Ye hypocrites! stain not his grave with 


a tear, 
Nor blast the fresh planted willow 

That weeps o’er his grave; for while he 

was here, 
Ye refused him a crumb and a pillow. 

Darkly and sadly his spirit has fled, 

But his name will long linger in story; 

He needs not a stone to hallow his bed; 

He’s in Heaven, encircled with glory.*! 

Whitman’s editorship of the Aurora 
was his first important newspaper job, 
but it was not to last for long. As he 
was to do later on newspapers for which 
he worked, he quarreled with his em- 
ployers. He went to work for the 
Aurora at least by the first week in 
March 1842 and quit, or was fired, by 
the last of April. The story of his leav- 
ing is revealed in the Aurora files 
months later, while he was employed as 
editor of the Tattler. 

On the Tattler Whitman wrote a ser- 
ies of squibs derogatory of his former 
employers, Anson Herrick and John F. 
Ropes. Answering these, the Aurora 
owners On One occasion described the 
Tattler as “a small, ‘obscure daily’ now 
under the control of a ‘pretty pup’ once 
in our employment; but whose indo- 
lence, incompetence, loaferism and 


* New York Aurora, April ‘9, 1842. 
31 [bid., March 18, 1842. 
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blackguard habits forced us to kick him 
out of office.” ** A short time later, the 
Aurora quoted Whitman’s reply to this 
as an, introduction to another attack on 
him. Here is what Whitman had to say: 


There is in this city a trashy, scur- 
rilous, and obscene daily paper, under 
charge of two as dirty fellows, as were 
ever able by the force of brass, ignor- 
ance of their own ignorance, and a 
coarse manner of familiarity, to push 
themselves among gentlemen. Not cap- 
able in their own sconces of construct- 
ing two lines of grammar or meaning, 
they are in the habit, every month or so, 
(for no man can remain longer than that 
time in their concern,) of engaging some 
literary person to “do” their paper. We 
—ill-starred by Fate—were, some six 
months since, unfortunate enough to 
allow ourselves to be induced by the 
scamps in question, to take the editorial 
charge of their sheet. During the few 
weeks we continued there, we saw, in 
the instance of these two ill bred vaga- 
bonds, more mean _ selfishness—more 
disregard of all manliness and good 
manners—more low deceits—more at- 
tempts at levying “black mail”—heard 
more gross blasphemy and prurient con- 
versation, than ever before in our life.** 


The Aurora’s reply was that “we were 
fine fellows as long as we consented to 
pay him for loafing about our office; 
but we didn’t happen to want him, and, 
‘of course’ we are ‘dirty fellows.’ ” °4 
Although Whitman was with the 
Aurora only a short time, his somewhat 
voluminous writings for the two-month 
period (he single handed wrote the 
leaders and, as he wrote in one editorial, 


* Tbid., Aug. 29, 1842. 
% Loc. Cit. 
* Loc. Cit. 
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had to keep some eight or ten com- 
positors busy)*> reveal a great deal 
about him as a young man with literary 
and journalistic ambitions. Somewhat 
callow in his role as editor and man- 
about-town, he nevertheless was an in- 
terested observer of life, pursuing it in 
its varied manifestations on the streets, 
in the market places, on the wharves, 
and in the dingy haunts of tragedy. He 
knew the dark side as well as the light 
side, and became indignant at wrong 
done his fellow men. Yet he was young 
and vital and took immense delight in 
the world he knew. Sometimes, in walk- 
ing about the streets, he could hardly 
restrain himself to keep the dignity of 
an editor of a leading paper. Under- 
neath the gray frockcoat he bubbled 
inwardly: 

Wasn't it brave! and didn’t we laugh 
(not outwardly—that would have been 
vulgar; but in the inward soul’s bed- 
chamber)—with very excess of delight 
and gladness? O, it is a beautiful world 
we live in, after all!36 

He loved his country and its past, and 
waged a vigorous campaign against 
persons he felt might pervert it. He 
condemned the growing spirit of ac- 
quisitiveness. And he was, almost above 
all, an individualist objecting strongly 
to the encroachments of government on 
human liberty. 

At the age of 22, he might have writ- 
ten of himself, as he was to do later, 
that he was Walt Whitman, “a Kosmos, 
of mighty Manhattan the son.” *7 

% Ibid., April 19, 1842. 


°6 Tbid., April 7, 1842. 
37 Walt Whitman, “Song of Myself,” 1. 492. 





“Energy, enterprise, urbanity, courage, ingenuity—all these qualities are 
desirable for newspapermen and are advertised as such. But the most im- 
portant quality for newspapermen in the years ahead is far too little 
stressed. It is that basic scholarship from which a writer can derive under- 
standing of what he is writing about; it is that scholarship which he must 
possess if he is to clarify, rather than further confuse, public thinking about 
the rapidly changing world on which newspapers claim to give reliable 
information.” —FELIx Mor Ley, editor and educator, in Mellett Memorial 
Lecture, Columbia University, May 13, 1940. 
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¥> IN DISCUSSING THE IMPORTANCE OF 
improving readership of newspapers, 
Vincent Jones, executive editor of the 
Utica (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch, told 
the American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors: 

... it’s not a case of pandering to 
the reader. It’s a problem of finding out 
how to interest him in things like Atomic 
Energy control and the United Nations, 
or good city government. 

The problem of finding out how to 
interest newspaper readers in good city 
government is not relatively new. It is 
a problem to which editors and social 
scientists have addressed themselves for 
many decades. As far back as the 1890s 
such an acute observer of the American 
scene as James Viscount Bryce wrote: 

The question of city government is 
that which chiefly occupies practical 
publicists in America, because they have 
long deemed it the weakest point in the 
country.? 

Despite the importance of municipal 
government, the public’s interest in it 
has long been apathetic. Although Chil- 
ton R. Bush has pointed out that “The 
affairs of city government are of vital 
concern to the residents of a city .. .”* 

1 Vincent S. Jones, ““By Guess or By Guide,” an 
address made to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in Washington D.C., April 19, 1947. 
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the local citizenry is content to let mat- 
ters drift. 

Lincoln Steffens, whose critical analy- 
sis of city government earned him the 
title “muckraker,” noted this state of 
affairs when he wrote that crime, cor- 
ruption, and misgovernment in muni- 
cipalities is the fault of “no one class, 
nor any one breed, nor any particular 
interests or group of interests. 

The misgovernment of the American 
people is misgovernment by the Ameri- 

can people.‘ 

Forty-three years after Steffens fo- 
cused attention on the nation’s cities, 
Robert S. Allen, Washington correspon- 
dent, re-examined their government. 
Scathingly he exclaimed: 

A shocking and appalling aspect of 
the situation is the fact that we have 
made no fundamental progress in muni- 
cipal government in the past fifty years. 
The low and sordid state of local rule is 
basically the same today as it was a half- 
century ago.® 
Then reiterating Steffens’ charges, Al- 

len said: 

. there is not a city whose signs of 
omission and commission are not due 
directly to the apathy, irresponsibility 
and cowardice of its citizens.® 
If the public is apathetic, and if Vin- 


* Lincoln Steffens, The Shame of the Cities 
(New a 


McClure, Phillips and Company, 
1904), 4. 


® Robert S. Allen, Our “g © ag (New York: 
Vanguard rouee Inc., 1947), 
® Ibid., p. 
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cent Jones raises the problem of finding 
out how to interest the reader in local 
government, it might be worthwhile for 
editors to examine their newspapers and 
study their handling of such news. 


The technique of content analysis 
gives them three measuring devices to 
apply to municipal government copy. 
These are: space count, item or subject 
analysis, and word or readability study. 


Applying these units to their columns 
will inform the editor how much—or 
how little—attention he is giving to lo- 
cal government copy as gleaned by 
space measurement; from which depart- 
ments or branches the city hall reporter 
obtains this news—and from which he 
doesn’t; and whether the news is writ- 
ten by the reporter so it can be com- 
prehended by the reader without diffi- 
culty. 


The importance of space count has 
been stated by Malcolm M. Willey as 
follows: 


Knowing what attention the press is 
paying to any type of news is the first 
step in knowing whai the public at large 
may be thinking . . . Disregarding the 
subjective quality of this news, the mere 
fact that a certain amount of space is 
being devoted to certain types (of news) 

. calls these matters to the minds of 
the readers, and it is probably a safe in- 
ference that the more likely it is that 
that type will intrude itself upon the 
attention of the readers.” 


Item analysis “classifies material in 
the large, so to speak, and for this rea- 
son it has been frequently employed, 
especially in the case of subject analysis 
for which it is particularly suitable.” § 


Readability has another purpose be- 
sides that stated previously. Experiments 
have shown that it can point the way to 
increased readership. Dr. Charles E. 
Swanson has found that: 

Where writers for mass media can 

apply the principles of readability .. . 


* Malcolm MacDonald Willey, The Country 
Newspaper (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926), p. 23. 

*’ Bernard Berelson and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, The 
Analysis of Communication Content, Preliminary 
Draft, March 1948. 
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they can expect some increase in read- 

ership of their words in print.® 

By using these three measurements, 
editors may gain an insight into their 
handling of municipal government news. 
As a test, the author applied these units 
to three Iowa daily newspapers. The 
three were similar in many respects and 
were chosen with the view of keeping as 
many factors constant as possible. Do- 
ing this, it was hoped, might reveal any 
pattern in the handling of local govern- 
ment copy. The study revealed several 
interesting things. 

The three newspapers chosen were 
dailies, published in the afternoons ex- 
cept Sunday. Each had a circulation of 
slightly more than 20,000. Two of the 
papers listed themselves as Independent 
Republican in editorial viewpoint, the 
third as Independent. 

One of the papers was published in 
north central Iowa; another in the south- 
ern part of the state, and the third in 
the eastern area. The cities in which 
they were published, and their popula- 
tion, were alike in many characteristics. 

Each of the cities had a population 
slightly in excess of 25,000; each is a 
county seat, an industrial and agricul- 
tural center, and the site of a junior 
college. 

More than 92 percent of the popula- 
tion in each of these cities was native- 
born. Of the foreign-born, the greater 
part came from Central European coun- 
tries. Approximately one percent of the 
population was Negro. More than 60 
percent of the residents over 25 years of 
age had completed seven to eight years 
of school, while less than one percent 
had no schooling. 

Two of the cities were governed by 
a mayor-city council form of govern- 
ment. The third had a commission form. 
This did not affect the results in any 
way. 

The three newspapers studied will be 
referred to as the Gazette, the Globe, 


® Charles E. Swanson, “Readability and Reader- 
ship: A Controlled Experiment,’’ JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, XXV (Dec. 1948), 343. 
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TABLE | 
Space Allotted News, Editorials 





Total Space 
Total News, Pet. 


Newspaper 
Space Editorials 





The Gazette 227,640 95,932 42.1 
The Herald 237,968 119,795 50.3 
The Globe 293,118 118,068 40.3 





and the Herald. These were analyzed 
daily for a three-month period begin- 
ning March 1, 1949 and ending May 31. 

In measuring and tabulating the ma- 
terial, two broad classifications were 
used: (1) news stories and (2) editor- 
ials. The latter included editorials lo- 
cally written and signed columns in 
which the meaning of news was pre- 
sented. The content was measured to 
the nearest quarter of an inch. 

It was felt that merely saying a news- 
paper carried 1,000 or 5,000 inches of 
local government news would lack sig- 
nificance or perspective. Therefore, it 
was decided to try to build a frame of 
reference by measuring also all dom- 
estic federal government news, and all 
news of state and county government. 
Political news and activity at these lev- 
els were included in the category. 

News concerning foreign and diplo- 
matic relations and activites of the fed- 
eral government; U. S. participation in 
the United Nations, etc., was omitted. 
Since the city, county, and state gov- 
ernments have no opportunity to oper- 
ate in such areas, it was felt that count- 
ing foreign news would weight the 
scales unfairly in favor of federal gov- 
ernment news. 


News of individual arrests, robberies, 
fires, civil and criminal suits, etc., also 
was omitted. These stories belong 
more properly to a separate category. 
With the exception of foreign news, the 
category was closely similar to that de- 
fined by Willey.*° 

News stories printed on Page 1 were 
separated from those appearing on the 
inside pages in order to learn whether 
news of either federal, state, municipal, 
or county government received predom- 
inant play on the front page. 


> TABLE | DISCLOSES THAT THE HERALD 
had the most space devoted to news and 
editorials, and that the Gazette, although 
it had the least number of total inches, 
devoted more space percentage-wise to 
news and editorial copy than the Globe. 

The total combined space allotted to 
news and editorials on the four levels 
of domestic government (federal, coun- 
ty, city, and state) is indicated in Table 
2. Although the Gazette, as has been 
pointed out, had the least number of 
editorial columns, it devoted more of 
this space, both in column-inches and 
percentage, to news and editorials on 
government. The allocation of space to 
government news in the Herald and the 
Globe was closely alike. 

Table 3 discloses that each of the 
newspapers carried more column inches 
of domestic federal government news 
than news on the other governmental 
levels. The Gazette and the Globe print- 
ed more domestic federal government 
news than the other three types com- 
bined. The Gazette printed far more 
state government news than the other 


© Willey, op. cit., p. 134-5. 


TABLE 2 


Space Allotted to News, Editorials on Domestic Government 





Total Space Pct. 


News, Editorials 


Pet SMaN Total Space 
aowdsg [vI0 Editorials 





The Gazette 
The Herald 
The Globe 


6,506 2,259 
5,974 2,017 
6,211 1,906 
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TABLE 3 
Space Allotted to News of Domestic Government by Source 





Federal Pct. State 


Pet. Municipal Pet. County Pet. 





The Gazette .... 3,431 3.6 
The Herald 2,765 2.3 
The Globe 3.1 


2,135 
1,554 
1,441 


2.2 739 
1.3 1,269 
1.2 780 


77 
1.05 
66 


201 21 
386 Be 
325 .28 





two dailies, while the Herald carried 
more local government news than either 
of the other two papers. 

All three newspapers devoted very 
little space to news of county govern- 
ment. 

The preponderant space allotted to 
editorials concerning domestic federal 
government is shown in Table 4. In all 
three newspapers, the second-ranking 
government in the amount of space de- 
voted to it was state. Editorials on city 
government got the second smallest 
amount of space, while editorials on 
county government were relatively rare. 
The main reason for more space being 
devoted to domestic federal government 
editorials was that each of the news- 
papers carried at least one signed 
Washington column. 

The Gazette devoted more inches to 
Drew Pearson’s column—88&7—than to 
all news of local government. The Her- 
ald devoted 1,102 inches to Pearson’s 
column which was nearly as much space 
as given over to local government news. 
The Globe carried Harry Lando’s col- 
umn. Occasionally it featured a col- 
umn about government news written by 
its editor. To both it devoted 622 inch- 
es in the period studied. 


Table 5 shows the percentage break- 
down of the total space devoted to dom- 
estic government news by the three 
newspapers. The Gazette carried nearly 
five times as much federal as munici- 
pal government news. The Globe print- 
ed more than four times as much fed- 
eral as municipal news, while the Her- 
ald devoted more than twice as much 
space to domestic government news as 
it did to local government news. Each 
of the papers also carried more state 
government than local government 
news, with the ratio running from three 
times as much on the Gazette to slightly 
more on the Herald. The table reveals 
again how state-minded the Gazette 
was in the way of government news. 

More news of domestic federal news 


TABLE 5 


Percentage of News Space in Govern- 
ment Category Allotted by Source 





Federal State Municipal County 





The Gazette 53% 
The Herald 46% 
The Globe 59% 


33% 
26% 
23% 


11% 
21% 
13% 


3% 
7% 
5% 





TABLE 4 
Space Allotted to Domestic Government Editorials by Source 





Federal Pet. State 


Pet. Municipal Pct. County 





The Gazette .... 
The Herald 
The Globe 


1,293 1.3 
1,530 


752 
320 
456 


8 201 Re 13 
ar 150 A 17 
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TABLE 6 


Space Allotted to Domestic Govern- 
ment News Appearing on Page | 
(By Inches) 





Federal State Municipal County 





The Gazette 1,842 832 396 32 
The Herald 2,122 778 4 16 
The Globe 2,289 710 54 0 





than of the other three types of gov- 
ernment news combined was carried on 
the front page. This is indicated in 
Table 6. State government news also 
made the front page of the three papers 
with some regularity, but with the ex- 
ception of the Gazette, very little muni- 
cipal government news found its way 
to Page 1. 

The one item appearing on the front 
page of the Herald was a story announ- 
cing a meeting of the park board that 
evening. Only four stories got on the 


front page of the Globe, and three of 
them concerned the local city election. 
Two of them were printed on election 
day, and the third appeared the day af- 
ter election and re-counted the results. 
It is interesting to note that during the 
election no story about the candidates or 
their activities made Page 1. 

Table 7 shows the origin of local 
government news which appeared in the 
three newspapers. The city council made 
the most news. Fifty-six and eight-tenths 
percent of all local government news 
carried in the Gazette originated in city 
council. The Globe only devoted 18.7 
percent of its local government news to 
city council, but it was more than was 
given any other branch of government. 
The municipal campaign accounted for 
25 percent of all the local government 
news printed by that paper. 

The mayor received from 6.9 percent 
of the local government news budget 
on the Globe to 10.2 of the Herald’s 
total local government space. But it was 


TABLE 7 
Space Allotted to Municipal Government News by Origin 





The Gazette 


In. 


The Herald The Globe 
Pet. In. Pet. In. Pet. 





City council 
Mayor 
Police 


Parks, Recreation 
Streets, Sewers, Water 
Engineer 

Zoning board 
Health 

City clerk 

City attorney 
City treasurer 
Assessor 

Auditor 

Review board 
Courts 

Politics 
Miscellaneous 


56.8 513 40.4 146 18.7 


8.3 130 10.2 54 6.9 
8.9 61 4.8 103 13.2 
8 6 5 43 5.5 
5.4 103 8.1 86 11.0 
8.0 102 8.1 43 5.5 
1.6 51 4.0 53 6.8 
he 14 1.1 0 0 
0 9.0 18 2.3 
7 6 5 6 
42 ce 0 0 
14 1.1 0 
32 25 
0 0 
18 1.4 
18 1.4 
0 0 
44 5 
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surprising to note how little news space 
was devoted to the city clerk, city at- 
torney, city treasurer, and city engineer. 
The health department had little space 
devoted to its activities in any of the 
papers except the Herald. 


It may be pertinent to spotlight some 
of the problems arising in each of these 
cities and relate in detail how they were 
handled by the papers. 


The Globe had a municipal election 
on its hands March 28. The first item 
to appear on it during March was a 442- 
inch item March 22. This was to the 
effect that voters were invited to meet 
the city candidates at a meeting of the 
League of Women Voters March 25. 
It ran on the women’s page. The fol- 
lowing day another item appeared on 
that page saying that the candidates 
would speak. It measured 9% inches. 
On the day of the meeting, the Gazette 
carried 68 inches about it, including a 
four-column picture—all on the wo- 
men’s page. 

On March 26, two days before the 
election, a 15-inch story was printed 
saying that 18 candidates were seeking 
office. It was printed on Page 11. No 
editorials espousing any of the candi- 
dates or their platforms, or relating to 
anything about the election, appeared 
before the voting. A 24-inch post-elec- 
tion editorial appeared, headlined: 
“Campaign Suggestions Can Be Help- 
ful.” 


The Globe during the period studied 
ran an editorial titled “For a Greater 
City” on an average of once a month. 
The editorial contained 12 points the 
paper desired to see accomplished, in- 
cluding a system of belt-line arterials 
to relieve downtown traffic, a modern 
street lighting system, a sewage and dis- 
posal setup to take care of future de- 
mands, and a city manager plan. 


However, during the period of the 
study, no story or series of stories ap- 
peared telling readers how much such 
improvements would cost, how the 
money would be raised, the importance 
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or necessity for these changes, or the 
background and significance of them. It 
is entirely possible that these may have 
appeared earlier or been run later. The 
paper did carry during this time a 42- 
inch editorial about the benefits of the 
city manager plan of government. 


The two biggest issues of the Herald 
dealt partly with health. One concerned 
the contamination of water in one of 
the city’s districts. The paper carried 
eight stories beginning March 2—when 
it cautioned its readers to boil their 
drinking water—to March 21—when it 
announced restrictions were lifted. None 
of these made Page 1. 


The second issue concerned a section 
of the city which health officials term- 
ed a menace. Twelve items measuring 
140 inches appeared on the subject. 
During this time the city health officer 
quit; the council inspected the area; the 
city attorney ordered four families to 
move, and the city council rescinded 
the order. Yet none of this appeared on 
Page 1, although one of the items ran 
under a boldface bulletin heading in- 
side. 

The Gazette, on the other hand, em- 
phasized and featured the chief issue 
at the time—zoning. A controversy re- 
garding whether a zoning ordinance 
should be repealed was the issue. From 
March 2 to April 21 that paper carried 
12 news stories about it totaling 219 
inches. More than half of the stories 
came from the city council, but the 
mayor and zoning commission also 
made the news. Several of the stories 
were printed on the front page. In ad- 
dition, the Gazette devoted 11 editorials, 
amounting to 110 inches, to the issue. 


It may be added that although the 
paper was against repeal of the ordin- 
ance, the city council took contrary 
action and repealed it. 


Table 8 gives the average reading- 
ease rate of sample municipal govern- 
ment stories from each paper. The sam- 
ples were selected at random and tested 
according to Formula A of Rudolf 
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TABLE 8 
Average Reading Ease Rate of Municipal Government News 
(Revised Flesch Formula A) 





Average 
Sentence 


Length 


Average 
Writing 
Style 


Average 
Syllables 
Per 100 Words 


Average 
Reading 
Ease Rate 





The Gazette 
The Herald 
The Globe 


17.6 
23.4 
26.4 


174.4 
161.3 
171.9 


Difficult 
Difficult 
Difficult 


40.5 
45.8 
35.8 





Flesch’s revised readability yardstick." 

On all three newspapers the average 
rating of the samples had a “difficult” 
writing style. According to Flesch only 
24 percent of the adult population in 
the United States can read and under- 
stand, without difficulty, stories written 
in such a style. This group represents 
persons with high school or college 
education. 

Table 9 analyzes sample editorials on 
municipal government from each of the 
three newspapers. Again the average 
readability rating of the samples was 
“difficult.” The ratings of the editorials 
were slightly higher, though, than the 
news stories. 

Of the three newspapers, the Herald 
had the highest rating on both news 
and editorials. The Globe had the low- 
est on both. 


WV? CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THIS 
study can be applied only to the three 
newspapers involved. However, the 
writer believes this study gives the edi- 

11 Rudolf F. Flesch, ‘A New Readability Yard- 


stick,’ Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXII 
(June 1948), 221. 


tor a starting point in finding out how 
he can go about interesting his readers 
in specific problems, such as local gov- 
ernment. 

The readability section needs no be- 
laboring. Attention of the reporters— 
and the editors—should be called to the 
importance of writing shorter sentences 
and using simpler words. Such a diffi- 
cult beat as the city hall presents a chal- 
lenge to the reporter to put forth his 
best efforts, and to the city editor to 
assign one of his best staffers to it. 

While the writer realizes that read- 
ability formulas are not the entire an- 
swer to good news writing, they do in- 
dicate the reading difficulty of the copy 
and can be used as a yardstick to create 
better rapport with the reader. 

Editors will have to decide for them- 
selves how much “reader emphasis” 
they wish to give local government 
news. Marlen Pew, former editor of 
Editor & Publisher, once asserted in an 
address that: 

. the throbbing heart of any Am- 
erican community is its good, honest, 
public service newspaper. And I say that 


TABLE 9 


Average Reading Ease Rate of Municipal Government Editorials 
(Revised Flesch Formula A) 





Average 
Sentence 


Length 


Average 
Syllables 
Per 100 Words 


Average 
Reading 
Ease Rate 


Average 
Writing 
Style 





The Gazette 
The Herald 
The Globe 


19.6 
19.1 
21.0 


167.1 
163.3 
164.0 


45.6 
49.9 
45.2 


Difficult 
Difficult 
Difficult 
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the best editor is the one who is first 
concerned with the affairs of good local 
government .. .! 





Whether an editor who devotes more 
than two to five times as much space to 
domestic federal government news as he 
does to municipal news is putting his 
emphasis on local problems seems rath- 
er dubious in this writer’s opinion. The 
greater attention also devoted to state 
government news suggests that perhaps 
wire news concerning those two levels 
of government is being used to the de- 
triment of local government news. 

One reason for this may be that wire 
news is easier to obtain and perhaps 
also cheaper than employing another, 
or a higher-paid, reporter to cover the 
exacting city hall assignment. On many 
small newspapers, the city hall beat is 
lumped with police and sometimes even 
schools. It is difficult to see how such a 
reporter could spend the time digging 
out the news and writing it simply, 
since time is required to translate the 
complex facts of government into the 
easy, understandable, readable language 
of the average person. 

More space possibly could be ob- 
tained for local government news also by 
cutting down on the relatively large 
amount of space given to signed col- 
umns. 

That the city hall reporters may not 
be doing an extensive job of digging is 
indicated possibly in the fairly picayune 
amount of space given to the mayor by 
the three newspapers studied. Nor does 
it seem possible that such a /ittle amount 
of news can be made by such officials as 
the city clerk, city attorney, and city 
treasurer. 





%Don R. Mellett Memorial Lecture given at 
the University of Missouri, May 10, 1929. 
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The problem also may be one for the 
reporter to educate these officials to the 
value of publicity for themselves and 
their departments. 

Another step in attracting reader in- 
terest could be in printing more news 
of municipal government on Page 1. 
Newspaper readership studies show that 
the front page draws 98 percent reader 
traffic, both men and women. It is 
questionable in this writer’s opinion 
whether the Globe’s handling of the 
municipal campaign was the best pos- 
sible job that could have been done. 

Editors may well take stock of this 
advice from Chilton Bush: 

It is plainly within the intelligence of 
the ordinary citizen to comprehend the 
problem of municipal government pro- 


vided his newspaper sifts and resolves 
the issue for him.1% 


What an energetic, public-minded, 
courageous newspaper can do in ensur- 
ing better local government is recount- 
ed by Oxie Reichler, editor of the Yonk- 
ers (N.Y.) Herald Statesman: 


Fifteen years ago Yonkers was re- 
garded as one of the worst governed 
among America’s first one hundred 
cities. It was in the clutches of the pol- 
itical machine. It had to get down on its 
knees to borrow money. Today... it 
is widely regarded as one of the well 
governed cities of America . . . 

As its editor, I am proud to say that 
the Herald Statesman has had a great 
deal to do with effecting the improve- 
ment in government. It provided a lot of 
information in interesting and absorbing 
form. It helped to clarify problems by 
printing many facts—some of them very 
ugly. It encouraged readers to exercise 
civic energy, to speak their minds and 
to write their opinions in the paper, 
where all could share them.14 





18 Chilton R. Bush, op. cit., p. 240. 
 Oxie Reichler, ‘“‘Good Charter, Better City,’’ 
National Review, XXXVII_ (Oct. 


1948). 
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“The easiest and most comfortable way to run an editorial page is to 
print pleasant, bright, safe, inoffensive pieces. But any editor or editorial 
writer who looks the facts in the face on the critical and controversial 
problems of our time is going to come to some unpopular conclusions. If 
the newspaper is fulfilling its responsibility to its community as it should, 
it will express unpopular points of view forthrightly and fearlessly.”— 


REED SaRRATT, in The Masthead, Spring 1950. 














James Catnach: Master of 
Street Literature 


BY TED PETERSON 


The pace-setter of London broadside publishers in 1813-38 
developed techniques of sensationalism which have scarcely been 
equalled. Mr. Peterson, a member of the University of Illinois 
journalism faculty, recently re-visited England, where he first 
became interested in Catnach and his times. 





Wf WHEN A 22-YEAR-OLD PUBLISHER SET 
up business in London in 1813, he set- 
tled in a neighborhood of crime and 
squalor. The neighborhood was Seven 
Dials, in the parish of St. Giles, where 
beggars rubbed ragged elbows with 
thieves and cut-throats; where as many 
as 17 men, women, and children shared 
a single flophouse room; where a pot 
simmered night and day, so the story 
went, to melt down jewelry filched by 
neighborhood pickpockets; where Dick- 
ens saw “streets of straggling houses, 
with now and then an unexpected court 
composed of buildings as ill-propor- 
tioned and deformed as the half-naked 
children that wallow in their kennels.” 

The publisher was James Catnach, 
and he gave sensationalism in British 
journalism a quarter-century of shabby 
glory. His equipment was scanty—an 
old wooden press and a small assort- 
ment of type and woodcuts that he had 
salvaged before his bankrupt father’s 
creditors had closed in. His schooling 
had been indifferent, and he was against 
experienced competition. But with his 
crude equipment, his youth, and a 
shrewd business sense, he fought his 
way in a few years to leadership of 
London street-literature publishers. His 
name has since been synonymous with 
the 19th-century broadside. He made a 
fortune estimated at from £5,000 to 
£ 10,000 by the time he retired in 1838. 
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Although Catnach’s name turns up in 
many of the histories and essays of his 
time—Dickens mentions him and _ his 
neighborhood in Sketches by Boz— 
modern writers have all but forgotten 
him. Charles Hindley’s biographies of 
him, ill-written books published in small 
editions in the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury, have long been out of print and 
are hard to come by.' Yet Catnach is a 
publisher worth remembering, if only 
because he was as colorful a character 
as ever fobbed off a fake news story on 
an unsuspecting public. As the chief 
street-literature publisher, he set the 


1 Hindley’s books about Catnach include The 
Catnach Press (London: Reeves and Turner, 
1869), 250 copies; The Life and Times of James 
Catnach (London: Reeves and Turner, 1878), of 
which 750 copies appear to have been published 
and which duplicates much material in the pre- 
vious volume; The History of the Catnach Press 
(London: C. Hindley, 1886), 250 copies, a second 
revised and enlarged edition of The Catnach 
Press; and Curiosities of Street Literature (Lon- 
don: Reeves and Turner, 1871), 450 copies, an 
excellent collection of broadsides and street songs 
of various publishers but with some data about 
Catnach. Hindley gathered much of his material 
first-hand from the vanishing street-literature ped- 
diers and from the few remaining broadside pub- 
lishers of his time. Much of the material about 
Catnach’s life in this paper is drawn from Hind- 
ley’s works. Persons interested in 19th-century 
ballad journalism should also see John Ashton’s 
Modern Street Ballads (London: Chattos and 
Windus, 1888) and W. Henderson’s Victorian 
Street Ballads (London: Country Life, Ltd., 
1937). For a good account of broadside vendors 
in mid-century, see Henry Mayhew’s monumental 
London Labour and the London Poor (London: 
Griffin, Bohn and Co., 1861-2, 4 vols.), I, 213— 
85. The present writer has treated one phase of 
broadside journalism from 1557 until the eve of 
the 20tk century in A Study of Some British 
Crime Broadsides, unpublished master’s thesis, 
Kansas State College, 1948. 
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pace in broadside publishing for a quar- 
ter of a century and helped develop 
techniques of sensationalism which have 
scarcely been equalled. His broadsides 
furnish commentaries on the period in 
which he lived—on the deaths of kings, 
the Queen Caroline Affair, the creation 
of Sir Robert Peel’s metropolitan police 
force, Waterloo and the end of the Na- 
poleonic Wars, the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Written by semi-literate hacks for even 
less literate readers, his sheets, perhaps 
as much as anything, reflected the feel- 
ings of the London masses. 

Long before Catnach moved into his 
shabby shop and parlor at 2 Monmouth 
Court, the broadside had been a popular 
means of spreading news. Broadsides 
were non-periodical single sheets, usu- 
ally printed on only one side, that re- 
ported a particular event in prose, verse 
or both. They were hawked on the 
streets by vendors who often as not sang 
the ballads they frequently carried. 
They had a long ancestry; indeed, the 
first traces of printed journalism are in 
the broadside ballad—the song of some 
event, a battle, the death or misfortune 
of an eminent person, a murder, an 
execution at Tyburn.? Although broad- 
sides sometimes dealt with happier top- 
ics, they usually reported the murky 
part of their times. Sensation, from the 
16th century onward, was one of their 
staples. 

In Catnach’s time, the broadside was 
no doubt popular partly because it was 
a substitute for a newspaper for the 
masses. Newspapers, heavily taxed, 
were expensive. Broadsides, priced at a 
penny or half-penny, were within the 
means of the common man. And their 
writers knew how to squeeze the last 
drop of blood out of a good murder, 
the last bit of pathos out of a sorrowful 
seduction, to give the masses a delicious 
shudder or a pitying tear. 

4 THE BROADSIDE WAS ALREADY BLOOM- 
ing in the garden of sin that was Seven 


2 J. B. Williams, A History of English Journal- 
ism to the Foundation of the Gazette (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1908), p. 4. 
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Diais when Catnach arrived there from 
his native Northumberland town of Aln- 
wick. One of its assiduous cultivators 
was John Pitts of the Toy and Marble 
Warehouse at Great St. Andrew Street. 
Pitts, acknowledged broadside publisher 
for the neighborhood, resented the up- 
start Catnach who challenged his sup- 
premacy. He did his best to give the 
newcomer a hard time, and in dull sea- 
sons the two printed broadside diatribes 
about one another. 

Although Catnach eventually over- 
shadowed Pitts and is the best known 
of street-literature publishers, he never 
had the field to himself. Broadsides of 
Catnach’s own time bear the imprints 
of at least a score of publishers in Lon- 
don and the provinces; likely there were 
many others. 

Catnach’s period of prosperity as a 
publisher seems to have dated from 
1820, when one event after another— 
the death of George III, the Cato Street 
Conspiracy, a sharply-contested election 
in Westminster, the Queen Caroline 
Affair—kept his press busy grinding out 
topical broadsides. Pens of the verse 
writers scratched away on doggerel 
lamenting the passing of the king 
(“Mourn, Britons mourn! Your sons 
deplore, Our Royal Sovereign is now 
no more”) and praising Caroline: 

Ye Britons all, both great and small, 

Come listen to my ditty, 


Your noble Queen, fair Caroline, 
Does well deserve your pity. 


But throughout the years, it was from 
news of murders and assassinations, 
from executions and the last speeches 
of condemned criminals, from accidents 
and scandals, from all types of sensa- 
tion—whether real or imaginary—that 
Catnach made his greatest profit. 

The murder of William Weare in 
1823, for instance, was far more prof- 
itable to Publisher Catnach than to two 
accomplices to the crime, if not more 
profitable than to the murderer himself. 
Weare, a gambler, was believed by his 
cronies to carry a hefty bankroll. One 
October night, he was murdered by a 
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sharper named John Thurtell, with as- 
sistance from John Hunt and William 
Probert. The murder was reported with 
fair accuracy in a Catnach broadside: 


’Twas on a bright October night, 
The moon was shining clear, 

When Thurtell he set off from town, 
Accompanied by Weare. 

When they had reached Gill’s Hill Lane, 
That dark and dismal place, 

Thurtell drew a pistol forth, 
And fird it in Weare’s face. 


The helpless man sprung from the gig, 
And strove the road to gain, 

But Thurtell pounc’d on him, and dash’d 
His pistol through his brains. 

Then pulling forth his murderous knife, 
As over him he stood, 

He cut his throat, and, tiger-like, 
Did drink his reeking blood. 


For their share in the crime, Hunt 
and Probert each got six pounds; the 
murderer likely got more.’ The sum of 
£500 is said to have poured in coppers 
into Catnach’s till from the sale of 
broadsides about the murder, the trial, 
and the subsequent execution of Thur- 
tell. The case was one that set all Lon- 
don buzzing. To meet the demand for 
news of the murder, Catnach produced 
a quarter of a million broadsides. With 
presses that turned out 200 or 300 
copies an hour, the task was not easy. 
Catnach worked his printers day and 
night for a week on his four presses, 
which printed two forms at a time. 
Catnach and crew doubled their circu- 
lation with a broadside reporting the 
trial. Catnach let out a part of the job 
to two other publishers, each of whom 
kept two presses working at top speed. 
In eight days, with their help, he pro- 
duced a half-million sheets about the 
trial. 


Wt OTHER CRIMES, OTHER MURDERS, 
stirred the Catnach press. William Cor- 
der murdered Maria Marten, a mole- 
catcher’s daughter whom he had got 
with child, and her body was discovered 


8 Eric R. Watson, ed., Trial of Thurtell and 
Hunt (Edinburgh: Wm. Hodge and Co., 1920), 
evidence of Probert, pp. 73—84. 
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under the floor of a red barn in Suffolk 
in 1828. Catnach sheets, one after the 
other, reported the discovery of the 
body of Maria, “a victim to her un- 
hallowed passion”; the apprehension of 
Corder, whom Catnach called “mur- 
derer” and “monster” even before his 
trial; and the execution of Corder, “so 
weak as to be unable to stand without 
support” and appearing “to be labour- 
ing under great mental agony.” The ex- 
ecution broadside alone sold an estimat- 
ed 1,166,000 copies. It sold so well that 
one vendor later remarked, “Why, I 
wouldn’t give ’em seven for sixpence— 
no, that I wouldn't. A gentleman’s ser- 
vant came out and wanted half a dozen 
for his master and one for himself in, 
and I wouldn’t let him have no such 
thing.’’* 

In Brighton in 1831, John Holloway 
murdered his wife Celia that he might 
go his amorous way with Ann Ken- 
nett. This was an out-of-town murder; 
yet Catnach sent two vendors to the 
vicinity of the crime where from August 
until December he kept them supplied 
with his version of Holloway’s lamenta- 
tion and confession, of which the fol- 
lowing is a typical stanza: 


When I cut the body up—Oh! what a 
shocking sight, 

Then on a barrow I wheel’d her to Pres- 
ton in the night; 

Her head and arms, her legs and thighs, 
from her body I cut off, 

Two thighs with her body I then buried 
in the Lover's. Walk. 


Charles Lamb, according to Hind- 
ley,® figured in one murder reported by 
the Catnach press, although a broadside 
about it in the Harvard collection makes 
no mention of him. On December 19, 
1832, Lamb dropped in at the Crown 
and Horse Shoes near Enfield for a 
friendly glass and friendly talk. In the 
gathering at the inn that evening were 
Benjamin Danby, a sailor, and some 
young men of the neighborhood who 


* Mayhew, op. cit., I, 223. 
5 Hindley, The Life and Times of James Cat- 
nach, pp. 251-60. 
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murdered him later that night. Because 
Lamb had been seen in their company 
at the inn, Hindley says, he was taken 
before a magistrate the following day 
as an accomplice to the murder, though 
he speedily won his release. Catnach’s 
broadside bore a large cut depicting the 
murder and included a copy of “mourn- 
ful verses” as well as a prose account 
of the crime: 

. when they got to the spot, one of 
them put one of his legs between those 
of Benjamin Danby, and threw him 
down, while the other, Johnson, came 
behind and tried to cut his throat; but 
the night being dark and the lane shaded 
by overhanging hedges and trees, he 
missed his throat and cut his face in the 
ghastly and terrific manner here before- 
mentioned. He cried for mercy, but 
found none. He called out “Don’t mur- 
der me! spare my life!” when he felt the 
first gash on his cheek, “for God’s sake, 
spare me!—Murder, murder!” but the 
relentless villains proceeded without re- 
morse on their bloody work . . .6 


When real-life murders were scarce, 
Catnach and his colleagues turned out 
broadsides reporting fictitious crimes, 
which were passed off as true. The fak- 
ed sheets were so common that the 
trade had a name for them—“‘cocks.” 
The definition included all fictitious nar- 
ratives, prose and verse, of murders, 
fires and terrible accidents. The faked 
sheets seem to have been of two kinds: 
those based on fancy and those based on 
fact. The first type gave an account of 
an entirely imaginary crime in terms of 
sober truth. The account gave the name 
of the persons involved and described 
the event in sufficient detail for veri- 
similitude. Some cocks of this type were 
purposely vague, however, so they could 
be adapted for sale in any locality. In 
faked sheets of the second type, old 
true crimes were passed off as events 
of the moment. 


Wt STREET VENDORS OF BROADSIDES ES- 
pecially liked a cock entitled “The Scar- 


® Broadside, Harvard collection, ‘‘Horrible Mur- 
der Committed at Enfield Chase upon the Body 
of Mr. Benjamin Danby, a young Man, aged 24. 
With the Apprehension and Commital of the Mur- 
derers.” 
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borough Tragedy,” sold as a report of 
a recent crime over a period of at least 
20 years. In one version published by 
Catnach, a Scarborough farmer’s daugh- 
ter (in other versions she was a clergy- 
man’s daughter) was seduced by a naval 
officer. She “became Pregnant, and the 
wicked hardened and cruel Wretch ap- 
pointed to meet her at a well-known 
retired spot, which she unhappily did, 
and was basely Murdered by him, and 
buried under a Tree.” In winter, over 
her hidden grave, a rose bloomed; and 
fast as it was cut, it sprang up again. 
That was too much for the murderer. 


He did confess—they dug the ground 
while hundreds came to view, 

And here the murder’d corpse they 
found, of her who lov’d so true, 

In irons now in Prison strong lamenting 
he does lie; 

And, by the laws condemn’d ere long, 
most justly will he die. 


Young people, especially women, 
liked the story. As one street vendor 
said, “It draws tears to the women’s 
eyes ... It’s very touching to every 
feeling heart.”? Catnach also published 
a variation of the story under the title, 
“Heart-rending Execution of Fanny 
Amlett,” a copy of which is in the 
Harvard collection. In this version, told 
in prose and verse, the seduced and de- 
serted young woman was confined in a 
ditch: 


No human assistance was near to help 
her in the hour of nature’s sorrow, & on 
the cold ground, with bitter pains and 
throes, she brought forth a lovely child. 
She carried her infant in her arms for 
some miles, till coming to a river, when 
she plunged her babe into the stream. 


Tried for the murder of her child, Fan- 
ny pleaded guilty, “nor could the Judge 
persuade her from it, and he shed tears 
while passing sentence of death upon 
her.” Catnach gave the hoary tale a 
timely slant: 


She was led to the fatal scaffold at 
York, on Monday last, & suffered amidst 
thousands of weeping spectators. 


™ Mayhew, op. cit., I, 220. 
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As young people liked those stories, 
so parents liked “The Liverpool Trag- 
edy,” another Catnach production, 
“Showing how a Father and Mother 
barbarously Murdered Their Own 
Son.” Written as having happened “a 
few days ago,” the story actually was 
based on an old, persistent legend.® It 
concerned a long-absent .son who re- 
turned to his parents’ inn without re- 
vealing his identity. He left a large 
purse of gold with the innkeepers for 
safekeeping until morning; and as he 
slept—but let Catnach tell it: 


In the dead of night, when all was 
still, the old couple silently creaped [sic] 
into the bed room of their sleeping 
guest, all was quiet: the landlady ap- 
proached the bedside, and then cut his 
throat, severed his head from his body; 
the old man, upwards of seventy years 
of age, holding the candle. They put a 
washing-tub under the bed to catch his 
blood. 


Next morning “a handsome and ele- 
gantly dressed lady” asked for the lod- 
ger. From her the parents learned that 
the lodger was their son, who had in- 
tended to surprise them. The lady was 
their daughter-in-law. The parents were 
aghast. 


. . . They then knew that they had 
murdered their own son, they were seiz- 
ed with horror, and each taking a loaded 
pistol blew out each other’s brains. 


“This is a deeper tragedy than the 
Scarborough Murder,” remarked one 
old vendor, who added that it was es- 
pecially suited to mothers. 

From time immemorial, tales of 
ghostly vengeance had made good 
broadside copy. Typical of the genre is 
an undated Catnach broadside in prose 
and verse, which told the story of a 


8 For genesis of the story, see Curtis D. Mac- 
Dougall, Hoaxes (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1940), pp. 288-89. MacDougall says the tale has 
been traced to a pamphlet published in 1618 and 
may be much older. ‘‘During the past quarter 
century,” he adds, “the anecdote has been the 
basis of a supposedly authentic news item about 
every six months.” The AP in 1934 used it as 
coming from Warsaw, a few weeks later from 
Oravisa, Yugoslavia. King Features followed it 
up with an illustrated feature article. The present 
writer might point out that the story also is the 
basis of a play, Le Malentendu, by Albert Camus. 
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ne’er-do-well named Edward Wood, 
living with his parents near Chester.° 
Edward’s vices cost him so much 
money that he was always short of 
cash. One day, as his mother went to 
market, he waylaid her and demanded 
money. 

She answer’d son, stay till I home re- 

turn, 

I have just enough she did reply, 

To go to market victuals for to buy. 
Edward cursed and threatened so heart- 
ily that she gave him a crown. 

He said I must have more, this won't do, 

Then from his pocket out a knife he 

drew, 


She on her aged knees to him did fall, 
Saying dear child I have no more at all. 


* * & 
O wicked wretch quit of shame and 


grace, 
Immediately he stept upon his mother’s 


face, 
Then he her throat did cut from ear to 


ear, 
And in the road he left her bleeding 
there. 


When Edward returned home, he 
nonchalantly asked his father where 
Mother had gone. They talked awhile, 
but their chat was interrupted by neigh- 
bors bearing the woman’s mangled 
body. No one suspected Edward of the 
murder; he managed a fine show of 
grief. 


Then a vision before them did appear. 

The apparition of his mother dear, 

Crying, repent thou wicked child of 
mine, 

Seek for a Saviour, you'll a Saviour 


find. 


Thus spoke she vanish’d, and said no 
more, 

But plainly did appear upon the fioor, 

The purple seem’d to flow fresh from 
the wound, 

And never can we wash’d from the 
ground. 


The apparition so upset Edward that he 
cried out his confession. He was hanged 


* Broadside, Harvard collection, ‘‘Barbarous 
and Awful Murder. Committed upon the body of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wood, near the city of Chester, 
by her own SON...” In the quotations, typo- 
graphical errors have been corrected. 
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in chains, the broadside reported, and 
illustrated the point with a grisly wood- 
cut showing a hollow-eyed corpse dang- 
ling from a lonely gibbet. Other crude 
cuts showed the stabbing, the murderer 
fleeing from the scene of the crime, and 
the murderer taking fright at the appari- 
tion. 


@ CATNACH GOT THE COPY FOR HIS 
broadsides from a variety of sources— 
from old books, from fast-selling pro- 
ductions of his competitors, from semi- 
literate hacks, from the street sellers 
themselves, from a network of corres- 
pondents. 


No doubt when real-life murders 
were few, Catnach thumbed through 
copies of the Newgate Calendar, set- 
tled on an old crime he liked, and edited 
it to give it an air of timeliness. One 
of his sheets, “Horrid Murder Com- 
mitted by a young Man on a young 
Woman,” bears striking evidence of 
such an origin. As Catnach told it, the 
murder seemed recent; actually, it had 
taken place at least a century earlier 
when George Caddell dispatched his 
pregnant sweetheart with a knife. Pass- 
ages in Catnach’s broadside were word- 
ed almost identically with some in the 
account in Knapp and Baldwin’s New- 
gate Calendar, an immensely popular 
work of the time. A broadside in the 
Harvard collection suggests that the 
same story was doing service as a report 
of a recent crime years later for Cat- 
nach’s successor, Mrs. Ryle. 


Soon after he started his business, 
Catnach began stealing copy from suc- 
cessful broadsides of his competitors, 
apparently a common practice. Both he 
and his rival Pitts maintained spies to 
buy early copies of the other’s promis- 
ing productions for pirating. In addition, 
Catnach is said to have obtained news 
from a staff of correspondents scattered 
throughout the kingdom. From time to 
time, he himself took a turn at scrib- 
bling broadside verse. The “dying ver- 
ses” on an execution broadside in 1828 
under the by-line of murderer William 
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Corder, for instance, were said to have 
been the work of Catnach. However, 
Catnach and his colleagues relied heav- 
ily for copy on a small band of authors 
and poets who sold their work for a 
flat sum, usually a shilling with occa- 
sionally an oversum of a penny or two 
if the publisher liked it or if it proved 
more remunerative than expected. 

Vendors, with a keen sense of public 
taste, also furnished material. Some reg- 
ularly scanned the newspapers for items 
that would lend themselves to broadside 
treatment. Finding a promising item, 
they hastened to a publisher and de- 
cided on a style in which it would sell 
as a broadside. Their standard payment, 
in the middle of the 19th century, seems 
to have been a glass of rum, a slice of 
cake, and five dozen copies of the 
broadside. If their subject were especial- 
ly timely, the publisher struck off their 
copies while they waited. 

When a crime called for a broadside, 
speed was paramount; author, printer, 
and vendor hurried to get the sheet into 
the hands of the public before interest 
waned or before their competitors beat 
them to it. Execution broadsides, with 
the last dying speeches of criminals, 
were printed in advance of the actual 
execution; the foot of the scaffold was 
a good place for selling such items. Cat- 
nach maintained an extensive collection 
of woodblocks illustrating execution 
scenes. No matter how many criminals 
the hangman sent from the world at one 
time, Catnach had an illustration in 
stock. When trade was slack, he and his 
sister engraved pictures that would 
come in handy for embellishing future 
crime sheets. A safe subject might be 
a masked highwayman shooting his vic- 
tim on a lonely road. 

Neither Catnach nor his fellow pub- 
lishers worried greatly if illustrations 
were unrelated to text. They bought a 
large share of their out-of-date wood- 
cuts in lots at auctions of printers’ 
equipment. The drawings ranged in date 
from the 16th to early 19th centuries 
and for the most part they represented 
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art at its nadir. Typography was of little 
better quality than the illustrations. For 
reasons of haste and economy, most of 
the printers had no compunction about 
substituting the lowercase “p,” “b,” “d,” 
or “q” for one another or rounding out 
a sentence in italics if the supply of 
roman letters failed. 


Yt WHEN CATNACH RETIRED IN 1838, HE 
left the press he had founded to his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Anne Ryle, who later went 
into partnership with James Paul, a 
long-time employee of the firm. Later 
the shop was taken over by W. S. For- 
tey, who was still publishing street lit- 
erature in the late 1860s, when the 
broadside was on its deathbed. 

Catnach did not live long in retire- 
ment. He moved to a quiet place at 
Dancer’s Hill, South Mimms, near Bar- 
net; but he was ill and lonely. He moved 
back to rooms in the squalid neighbor- 
hood from which he had tried to escape. 
He died there of jaundice on February 
1, 1841, a peevish, wandering-minded 
bachelor, who sought relief from his 
pains in whiskey. 

When they lowered Catnach’s coffin 
into its grave at Highgate Cemetery, 
the broadside was still in its glory. The 
peak of its popularity perhaps came al- 
most a decade later, in 1849, when pub- 
lishers showered Londoners with 2,500,- 
000 copies of broadsides about a man- 
and-wife murder team, with another 
2,500,000 copies about the murderous 
ways of James Bloomfield Rush.'° 

From mid-century onward, street 
hawkers found it increasingly harder 
to sell the sheets. The reasons are not 
hard to imagine. The growth of inex- 
pensive newspapers equipped to cover 
crime extensively meant overwhelming 

10 These circulation figures and those that follow 


are from Curiosities of Street Literature, p. 159. 
They can hardly be more than rough estimates. 


competition for the broadside; newspa- 
pers were no longer class publications 
but were now mass publications. Too, 
the public attitude toward crime was 
changing in the last half of the 19th 
century, and people were less inclined 
than formerly to spend pennies on 
sheets morbidly sympathetic toward 
criminals. Finally, the abolishing of pub- 
lic executions in 1868 stripped hangings 
of their carnival aspects. Private exe- 
cutions were sure death to the “dying 
speech” sheets, long a broadside staple. 
The changing times were reflected in the 
number of sheets that publishers could 
sell. Publishers sold 2,500,000 broad- 
sides about the Mannings in 1849; the 
trial of Constance Kent for the murder 
of her brother in 1860 resulted in only 
150,000 copies for all publishers, al- 
though Miss Kent did somewhat cheat 
the broadside press by escaping the gal- 
lows. Execution papers about five pir- 
ates in 1864 sold only 290,000 copies 
for all publishers despite intense inter- 
est in the case, which gave Catnach’s 
successor his biggest press run—90,000 
copies. When Stephen Forward mur- 
dered his wife and four children in 
1865, he was worth only a paltry 30,000 
sheets. 

The crime broadside did not die over- 
night. But as dwindling numbers were 
willing to pay for its raucous voice, the 
crime sheet became increasingly un- 
common. When Charles Hindley was 
gathering material for his collection of 
street literature, published in 1871, he 
met the street-ballad singer of his youth 
near the Strand in London. 

“Want some old ‘dying speeches’ and 
‘cocks’ you do indeed,” said the ven- 
dor. “Well, I ain’t got any.” 

No broadside hawker of Catnach’s 
day would ever have had to confess that 
to a prospective customer. 





“To protect the presss is no longer automatically to protect the citizen or 
the community. The freedom of the press can remain a right of those who 
publish only if it incorporates into itself the right of the citizen and the 
public interest.”—Report of Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
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editor apologizes for any errors in categorizing caused by inability to judge content from titles. 
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(See also Foreign News, Law of the Press, and Magazines) 

Biair, Ceci. C. The Chicago democratic press and the Civil War. 1948. History. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

EATON, THELMA. The wandering printers of Spain and Portugal, 1473-1536. 1949. Lib- 
rary Science. University of Chicago. 

Prior, GRANVILLE T. A history of the Charleston Mercury, 1822-52. 1947. History. 
Harvard University. 

RoBBINS, JOHN A., JR. The history of Graham’s magazine: a study in periodical publica- 
tions. 1948. History. University of Pennsylvania. 

WHITAKER, JOHN R. The influence of the West on the evolution of personal journalism 
in the United States since the Civil War. 1947. History. University of Texas. 

WHITE, MAXWELL O. A history of American historical periodicals, to the founding of the 
American Historical Review, 1741-1895. 1947. History. State University of Iowa. 


Law of the Press 
(See also Radio Journalism) 

EDELMAN, Jacos M. The licensing of radio services in the United States: a study in ad- 
ministrative formulation of policy. 1948. Political Science. University of Illinois. 
GERALD, JAMES EpwarbD, Jr. The press and the constitution, 1932-1944. 1947. Political 

Science. University of Minnesota. 

NIXON, CHARLES R. Free speech for anti-Democratic groups. 1948. Political Science. 
Cornell University. 

Wiis, Paut G. Political Libel in United States, 1607-1949. 1949. Political Science. 
Indiana University. 

Literary Aspects of Journalism 
(See also Magazines and Magazine Articles) 

BLoom, Epwarp A. Samuel Johnson as a journalist. 1947. English Literature. University 
of Illinois. 

LYDENBERG, JOHN. Pre-muckraking: a study of attitudes toward politics as revealed in 
American fiction from 1870 through 1901. 1946. English Literature. Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

PAYNE, WILLIAM L. Mr. Review: Daniel Defoe as author of The Review. (Published by 
King’s Crown Press, 1947, New York.) 1947. English Literature. Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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Magazines and Magazine Articles 
(See also Public Opinion) 

FULLER, LANDON E. The United States Magazine and Democratic Review, 1837-59: a 
study of its history, contents, and significance. 1948. English Literature. University 
of North Carolina. 

Pictorial, Including Comics 

BLANCHARD, Sr. M. GeRVASE. An evaluation of comics read by fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade parochial school children in the United States. 1948. Education. Fordham 
University. 


Moore, WILLIAM M. F.D.R.’s image: a study in pictorial symbols. 1946. Sociology. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Public Opinion, Including Polling, Public Relations, Publicity, Propaganda, 
and Crusades 
(See also College Journalism, and Radio Journalism) 

BLUM, WiLLIAM D. Opinion toward education in Montreal, Canada. 1947. Education. 
University of Wisconsin. 

BroMeER, R. F. A comparison of three methods of opinion polling. 1948. Psychology. 
Purdue University. ; 

CHowpuRY, KAMLA. Leaders and their ability to evaluate group opinion. 1949. Psychol- 
ogy. University of Michigan. 

CRIGHTON, JOHN C. Missouri and the World War, 1914-17: a study in public opinion. 
(Published as University of Missouri studies v. 21, no. 3.) 1948. History. Columbia 
University. 

EyYLer, CLEMENT M. Techniques of political propaganda in English drama, 1700-1750. 
1947. English Literature. George Peabody University. 

FONTELLIO-NANTON, Huco I. A critical analysis of the nature and effectiveness of pub- 
licity methods and materials for the control of venereal disease in a Negro com- 
munity. 1947. Sociology. State University of Iowa. 

GaGE, NATHANIEL L. The relative importance of determinants of opinion concerning 
minority groups. 1947. Psychology. Purdue University. 

GULICK, RoBERT L., Jr. Evaluation of pamphleteering techniques. 1948. Education. 
University of California, Berkeley. 

HEIN, Frep V. A study of some means of presenting information to parents about the 
school health program. 1947. Education. University of Wisconsin. 

KNAPP, ROBERT H. Serial reproduction and related aspects of rumor. 1948. Sociology. 
Harvard University. 

KRIESBERG, MARTIN. Public opinion on American-Soviet relations, 1948. Political Science. 
Harvard University. 

Krooss, HERMAN E. Business opinion between two wars. 1947. Economics. New York 
University. 

McCreEeErRY, HENRY F. German opinion of the United States during the 1916 submarine 
crisis. 1948. History. Stanford University. 

Mitau, G. THEODORE. The political thought of James Bryce and its reflection in Ameri- 
can political science: 1888-1935. 1949. Political Science. University of Minnesota. 

NEMZER, Louis. The structure of the Soviet foreign propaganda organization. 1948. 
International Law and Relations. University of Chicago. 

Nrxon, Louis. Measurement of morale in the government service. 1947. Psychology. 
Syracuse University. 

NOLAN, REV. WILLIAM A. Communist propaganda and tactics among Negroes in the 
United States. 1949. Sociology. Fordham University. 

OPPENHEIMER, ERNEST J. A comparative study of selected world opinion about the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, 1931-32. International Law and Relations. University of 
Chicago. 

OSCHNER, CHARLY R. Public opinion and the press in neutral Switzerland. 1947. Political 
Science. Georgetown University. 

ParRyY, HuGH J. The Spanish Civil War, 1936-1939: a study in American public opinion, 
propaganda, and pressure groups. 1949. History. University of Southern California. 
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PoLL, RicHARD D. The Mormon question, 1850-1865: a study in politics and public 
opinion. 1949. History. University of California, Berkeley. 

SABINE, GorRDON A. The voting pattern in the United States congress, 1946 and 1947. 
1949. Political Science. University of Minnesota. 

SaDY, RACHEL R. The function of rumor in relocation centers. 1947. Sociology. Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

SMITH, MAHLON B. Functional and descriptive analysis of public opinion. 1948. Sociol- 
ogy. Harvard University. 

SoRIANO, RAFAELITA V. H. Japanese occupation of the Philippines, with special reference 
to Japanese propaganda, 1941-45. 1948. History. University of Michigan. 

STREET, WILLIAM P. Reader’s Digest, educator. 1947. Education. Northwestern University. 

TRAFFORD, Davip W. A study of the problem of French security and the British and 
French presses, 1919-25: a study in public opinion. 1948. History. Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

VALENTINE, WILSON. The trend of international sentiment from 1937-1941 in Baltimore 
newspapers. 1947. International Law. New York University. 

WEDDING, C. NUGENT. Some economic aspects of public relations in American business. 
1948. Economics. University of Illinois. 

WoopruFF, OLive. A quarter-century of advice to parents of young children in selected 
newspapers and magazines, 1921-45. 1947. Education. Ohio State University. 


Radio Journalism 
(See also Law of the Press) 

CHESTER, GIRAUD. The radio commentaries of H. V. Kaltenborn: a case study in per- 
suasion. 1947. Speech. University of Wisconsin. 

ConNER, HaroiD A. The contribution of sponsored radio in the public interest. 1948. 
Sociology. New York University. 

DECKINGER, E. LAWRENCE. An analysis of the seasonal variations in the sizes of the 
audiences to evening network radio programs with applications to summer talent 
policy. 1947. Sociology. New York University. 

DE VoE, MERRILL. Business and economic problems of local broadcasting systems. 1947. 
Economics. Ohio State University. 

KAPLON, MARTIN D. Methods of gauging the radio audience in the light of observed 
listening behavior. 1947. Psychology. University of Maryland. 

NELSON, HAROLD E. The effect of variation of rate on the recall by radio listeners to 
“straight” newscasts. 1947. Speech. State University of Iowa. 

ROBINSON, REX E. Persuasion in the speeches of the presidential campaign of 1940. 1947. 
Speech. University of Wisconsin. 

ROWLAND, JoHN A. A sociological analysis of radio as a form of mass communication 
in American life. 1948. Sociology. University of Pittsburgh. 

WHITE, MELVIN R. History of radio regulation affecting program policy. 1949. Sociology 
University of Wisconsin. 





“This generation has seen the traditional agencies of communication— 
such as the church, the school, and the forum—take second place to the 
powerful mass communication media: the press, the radio, the motion pic- 
tures, television.”—-EARL JAMES MCGRATH, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in address at Hiram College Centennial Celebration, April 29, 1950. 
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Masters’ Theses in the Field 
Of Journalism, 1946-49 


Compiled by CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE 


For the Council on Research of the Association of 
Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 


This list brings up to date the compilations made for the QuaR- 
TERLY in 1936 by Frank Luther Mott and in 1945 by William F. 
Swindler. All theses are by students in schools and departments 
of journalism unless otherwise noted. Included are a few com- 
pleted prior to 1946, but not previously listed.* 








Advertising and Marketing 

AMBROSE, JOHN JosEPH. Comparative analysis of cooperators and non-cooperators in 
commercial and private research projects. 1947. University of Illinois. 

ANTONIO, MATTHEW. Radio listening habits of students attending the University of 
Illinois. (Marketing) 1949. University of Illinois. 

ARMSEY, JAMES WILLIAM. State and municipal advertising in the United States with spe- 
cial reference to California. (Political Science) 1946. University of Illinois. 
CoLTER, JoHN M. Application of testing to direct mail advertising. 1946. University of 

Illinois. 

EGLOFF, FREDERICK CHARLES. A survey of institutional advertising appearing in the Syra- 
cuse, New York, Post-Standard and Syracuse Herald (Journal) from 1928 to 1946. 
1947. Syracuse University. 

ELLis, ROBERT F. A study of advertising in the Daily Orange from 1937 to 1947. 1949. 
Syracuse University. 

FoceEL, I. L. R. Trends of advertising in the fashion magazine, 1935 to 1944. 1946. 
University of Missouri. 

GRUSIN, HARRY JACK. Quality of student market and penetration of student newspaper 
at the University of Illinois. 1947. University of Illinois. 

HAYDEN, D. E. The objectives of institutional advertising January, 1940 through Decem- 
ber, 1944. 1946. University of Missouri. 

KERRIGAN, WILLIAM Epwarp. Marketing research: the services of A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany as an example. (Marketing) 1949. University of Illinois. 

LENARD, L. E. Neiman-Marcus: the influence on fashion-consciousness and fashion re- 
tailing in the Southwest. 1947. University of Missouri. 

Lott, DorotHy LEGENE. Advertising copy analysis for five nationally-known products, 
1934-1948. 1949. University of Texas. 

Mason, W. R. Cooperative advertising: an investigation with conclusions. 1949. State 
University of Iowa. 

MANDELL, Maurice I. A study of methods of achieving maximum effectiveness from 
funds devoted to dealer cooperative advertising for products with selected distri- 
bution. (College of Business Administration) 1949. Syracuse University. 


*See also the list of “‘Unpublished Theses on Journalism at Columbia University,’’ compiled by 
Stanley K. Bigman, in the Winter 1950 issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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Nassau, RuTH S. Effect of war conditions on the advertising of certain clothing and 
household textiles in four national magazines. (Home Economics; Textiles and 
Clothing) 1943. Iowa State College. 

PARTELOW, HAROLD MILTON. An appraisal of current media research by its users. 1949. 
Stanford University. 

REENE, CHARLES WILLIAM. Significant changes in classified advertising in Illinois news- 
papers during the last ten years. 1949. University of Illinois. 

Rice, L. H. The regulation of advertising by the Federal Trade Commission. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 

SCHMIDT, MarJorigE J. Analysis of 1948 media expenditures of 95 small Iowa retail 
advertisers. 1949. State University of Iowa. 

SmiTH, C. R. F. An historical study of the trends in national advertising in represen- 
tative Iowa weekly newspapers. (Economic History) 1929. lowa State College. 
TALBERT, SAMUEL STuBBs. A study of classified advertising promotion in weekly news- 

papers. 1947. University of Florida. 

THOMPSON, WILLARD LINN. Study of radio advertising in two Illinois towns. 1949. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

TURNBULL, ARTHUR T., Jr. The feasibility of establishing an AM radio station in the 
Athens market. 1949. Ohio University. 

WoEHR, ANDREW E. How the small merchant can use transportation advertising ef- 
fectively. 1949. State University of Iowa. 


Agricultural Press and the Newspaper and Agriculture 


Bowers, D. R. An investigation of the contribution to rural youth by the agricultural 
press during 1946 and 1947. 1947. University of Missouri. 

Burcess, C. H. Farm news coverage in the Missouri weekly newspapers. 1947. Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Looper, Don. The development and status of agencies disseminating agricultural market 
news in the United States. 1947. Oklahoma A. & M. 

ROBINSON, EMMETT ELTON. An analysis of the editorial patterns and problems of six 
agricultural publications in the Southwest. 1949. The University of Texas. 

WissLeR, Ray F. A testing of reader acceptance of content for a proposed weekly farm 
magazine. 1947. Stanford University. 


Bibliography 
FELDMAN, RUTH ELarne. A checklist of Atlanta newspapers, 1846-1948. 1948. Emory 
University. 
MISCALLY, MILDRED. An historical and annotated compilation of current Georgia news- 
papers with a tracing of trends in the modern press. 1946. University of Georgia. 
Warp, WILLIAM. Annotated bibliography of house magazine articles, 1944-1948. 1949. 
Oklahoma A. & M. 


Biography 
(See also History) 

BAILEY, RICHARD PAUL. Henry Ford and the press. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 

BAIRD, RUSSELL NORMAN. Robert M. LaFollette and the press, 1880-1905. 1947. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

BERNSTEIN, ALICE COHN (MRs.). President Hoover and the press. 1946. University of 
Wisconsin. 

BOLQUERIN, M. J. An investigation of the contributions of David, Jane, and Herbert 
Croly to American life—with emphasis on the influence of the father on the son. 
1948. University of Missouri. 

CHASE, CLaRICE. William Cullen Bryant, political journalist. 1947. University of Wis- 
consin. 

DriscoLL, THOMAS HuGauH. Jonathan Swift, political propagandist. 1948. University of 
Illinois. 

FIsHER, P. L., Jn. Frederic W. Goudy: designer of American type. A biography. 1947. 
University of Missouri. 
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FLEMING, THOMAS F. Alfred E. Smith and the press. 1946. University of Wisconsin. 

GEREND, WALTER JOHN. President Theodore Roosevelt and the press. 1947. University 
of Wisconsin. 

HARNEY, ARCHIE RALPH. Mark Twain—newspaper man. 1945. University of Wisconsin. 

JOHNSTON, JAMES ELLioTtT. William Jennings Bryan and the press. 1947. University of 
Wisconsin. 

KING, CLYDE RICHARD. The T. B. Gerguson family in Oklahoma journalism. 1949. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

KINNEAR, HERBERT MCCLAIN. The contributions of Horace Greeley to American jour- 
nalism. 1948. University of Wisconsin. 

McCa.is, Paut Tyler. Moore and Stuart: rival editors in early Texas, 1837-1862. 
1948. The University of Texas. 

MEADERS, MARGARET INMAN. Ida Minerva Tarbell, journalist and historian, 1857-1944. 
1946. University of Wisconsin. 

Roserts, J. E. Asahel Bush—pioneer editor, politician, and banker. (History). 1940. 
University of Oregon. 

SENNETT, TED B. The literary and journalistic writings of William Allen White. 1948. 
University of Wisconsin. 

STROHL, DoNA Mae. Materials for the literary pen: the life of Sherwood Anderson prior 
to the literary career. (English) 1948. University of Illinois. 

TREON, EDWIN LLEWELYN. President Warren G. Harding and the press. 1945. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

WAGNER, KENNETH CAMERON. William T. Evjue and the Capital Times. 1949. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

WHITESMITH, B. M. Henry Villard and the development of Oregon. (History) 1931. 
University of Oregon. 

Censorship 

Doua ass, J. S. The military suppression of the Chicago Times on June 3, 1863. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 

LINK, ANNA. Comparison of censorship in World Wars I and II. 1947. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Ripack, HAROLD L. The development of obscenity administration in relation to the Am- 
erican press. 1949. New York University. 

SAVILLE, WILLIAM Bruce. The press and the House of Lords, 1696-1780. 1947. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

WASKIN, MELVIN CHARLES. Licensee responsibility in the censorship of political broad- 
casts. 1949. University of Illinois. 


Class Periodicals, Including Business Papers and House Organs 
BALL, CHESTER. The development of the internal house organ as a medium of industrial 
public relations. 1947. Ohio State University. 


BarBour, JOHN U. Writing opportunitigs in business journalism. 1948. State University 
of lowa. 


CarTER, J. M. A study of the markets for free lance writers in the business press. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 

Crist, LyLe M. A comparative study of Aero Digest and Aviation magazines. 1947. 
Indiana University. 

CovINcToN, J. B. A survey of forty-five employee publications of oil companies in the 
United States. 1948. University of Missouri. 

DULANEY, PAUL Stuart. An analysis of editorial methods and production of World Oil. 
1949. The University of Texas. 

Ketso, D. T. H. A survey of employee publications of newspaper organizations of the 
United States with an evaluation of their contribution to employee-management good 
will. 1947. University of Missouri. 

KIDERA, ROBERT A. An analysis of management attitudes toward employees as reflected 


in the employee publications of five national corporations from 1932 to 1948. 1949. 
Marquette University. 
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McConnegeELL, H. R. A study of The Humble Way, an oil company internal-external house 
organ. 1949. University of Missouri. 

MALONE, CAROLYN JANE. A survey of industrial and association magazines and similar 
publications in Texas. 1948. The University of Texas. 

STONE, SHERMAN. The humanizing effect of the John Hancock News on its company’s 
employee-relations. 1949. Boston University. 

WiMeER, A. C. Writing for the business press. 1949. State University of Iowa. 


College Journalism, Including Education for Journalism and the College Press 

ABBOTT, Mrs. INEZ (MOREHOUSE). The organization of the Montana school of journal- 
ism library. 1930. Montana State University. 

Brown, C. E. An employers’ appraisal system for journalism graduates. 1948. Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Jain, G. P. Proposed journalism curriculum for Indian universities. 1948. University of 
Missouri. 

McGurrE, JAMEs R. A survey of the 1938 journalism graduates from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 1948. State University of lowa. 

McKEaNn, L. S. A socio-economic study of the currently active alumni of the University 
of Missouri school of journalism. 1949. University of Missouri. 

MATHEWS, (Marcia) NADENE. Censorship of college newspapers in Oregon. 1946. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

PALMER, J. F. A study of the organization and operation of Texas college newspapers. 
1947. University of Missouri. 

THoMasS, GLENN GILMORE. Journalism in South Carolina colleges. 1946. University of 
Wisconsin. 

Columns 
(See also Negro Press) 

STESSEL, P. I. Aspects of the relationship between the feature syndicate and the socio- 
political columnist. 1949. University of Missouri. 

TURLEY, Mary JANE. A study of the syndicated political columnist in the daily news- 
paper. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 


Community Newspapers 

ABEL, C. W. Employee profit sharing and stock ownership in the community newspaper. 
1949. University of Missouri. 

Al, W. W. A study of A.B.C. weekly newspapers in Missouri. 1948. University of Mis- 
sourl. 

Coe, DONALD Rose. A basis for rating weekly newspapers. 1947. Montana State Uni- 
versity. 

HARPER, AARON W. Role of the community newspaper in public school relations in 
Lincoln County, Kansas. 1948. University of Colorado. 

LINCOLN, MARTHA. Study of Milwaukee newspapers’ report of the legislation and con- 
troversy on the Wisconsin school bus bill referendum, Nov. 1946. 1947. Marquette 
University. 

MILLER, GEORGE HENRY. Personnel problems of Illinois weekly newspapers. 1948. 
University of Illinois. 

O’SULLIVAN, QUENTIN J. The Hartford Times-Press treatment of municipally-owned 
power plant at Hartford, Wis. 1945. Marquette University. 

YounG, L. M. The Southeast Missourian and the Naeter brothers—a study of commu- 
nity service in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, by a newspaper and its publishers. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 


Content Analysis 
ALICAN, SISTER M., BVM. Analysis of the rhetoric employed by Fr. James M. Gillis in 
his column “What’s Right with the World” 1936-37. 1946. Marquette University. 
BASKFIELD, FLORENCE. A study of the change and development of the attitudes of the 
Milwaukee Journal toward Russia as shown in its editorial column from July 1944 
to July 1946. 1947. Marquette University. 
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GAYNES, BENJAMIN E., Jr. A content analysis of the “Press” sections of Time and 
Newsweek. 1949. Stanford University. 

HoLtscHuH, Howarp W. San Francisco newspapers’ reports of the 1948 presidential 
campaign; A content analysis. 1949. Stanford University. 

KELLER, Guy G. An analysis of the content of Iowa City non-university newspapers. 
1947. State University of Iowa. 

Murpny, RosBert D. An objective for measuring slanting in newspaper articles. 1944. 
Syracuse University. 

PosNER, ADELL. A content analysis of institutional advertising: The Kansas Power & 
Light company. 1949. Kansas State College. 

SCHRODER, GERALD. A comparison of the editorial treatment of various legal aspects of 
the Nuremberg trials in selected U. S., British and German papers. 1948. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Cooperative Newsgathering and Communication Agencies 


Fett, RONALD RAYMOND. American’s role in international news exchange: a study of the 
AP, UP, INS, and “Voice of America” since World War II. 1949. University of 
Illinois. 

KERRIGAN, WILLIAM J. A critical analysis of the National Catholic News Service. 1944. 
State University of Iowa. 

PICKERELL, ALBERT G. An analysis of United Press Associations daily news reports to 
the Far East. 1948. Stanford University. 

WERMINE, Carl F. H. History of Press Wireless, Inc. 1948. University of Illinois. 


Copyreading and Editing, Including Makeup and Headlines 
Criancy, J. C. The typography and make-up of a selected group of editorial pages, past 
and present. 1948. University of Missouri. 
Kaus, M. H. The newspaperman’s deskbook. 1949. Boston University. 
Rice, W. M. A study of the characteristics of an effective editorial page for the small- 
daily newspaper. 1949. University of Missouri. 


Crime News and the Newspaper's Relation to Crime Suppression 
GURNEE, AGNES L. (MrRs.). Reporting of juvenile delinquency in San Francisco news- 
papers during 1948. 1949. Stanford University. 


MILLER, BRUCE MOULTON. A critique of the reporting of the Bruno Richard Hauptmann 
trial. 1947. Stanford University. 


Editorial Writing and Policy 

BRZYSKI, ANTHONY J. The editorial policy of the New York Times toward labor. (Econ- 
omics). 1948. New York University. 

FRANKLIN, RICHARD C. Editorial opinion in Ohio’s small city press. 1948. Ohio State 
University. 

FREEDMAN, DONALD S. An analysis of letters-to-the-editor in certain daily newspapers. 
1949. Stanford University. 

GARDNER, WARREN. Policies of certain Negro journals. 1949. Syracuse University. 

HIER, FREDERICK. Editorial awareness of the rise of Hitler and national socialism as 
seen in the Syracuse Post Standard and the New York Times from 1930 to 1939. 
1948. Syracuse University. 

KARL, FREDERICK ROBERT. Representative newspaper editorials about four early major 
New Deal policies. Stanford University. 

Lewis, ELtiotT LEON. The attitude of the New York Daily Worker towards Russo- 
Chinese relations, 1939-45. 1949. Stanford University. 

O'CONNOR, JOHN ALLEN. Editorial opinion of Soviet Russia as expressed in selected 
American newspapers between 1939 and 1948. 1949. Stanford University. 

PopPER, SAMUEL Harry. The policy of McClure’s magazine between 1893-1917. (His- 
tory). 1948. New York University. 

YU, FREDERICK TEH-CHI. How selected American editors view U. S. postwar policy 
towards China. 1948. State University of Iowa. 
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Ethics, Including Studies of Tendencies and Criticisms of the Press 

ANN, SISTER FRANCIS, SCN. Compilation and analysis of the pronouncements regarding 
the press by Pope Pius XII. 1949. Marquette University. 

DuMars, FRANK Howarb. The journalistic ethics of Defoe as shown in The Review. 
(English). 1947. University of Illinois. 

Epwarps, W. O. The issues of race and civil rights on the editorial pages of Virginia 
newspapers in the years 1947-48. 1949. University of Missouri. 

GRISWOLD, P. J. A survey of news suppression and final exposure of anti-semitic violence 
in Boston in 1943. 1949. Boston University. 

HESSION, RICHARD P. Press treatment of two Roosevelt cabinet members, 1933-45. 
1949. Stanford University. 

HINCHCLIFFE, ALICE. The Rutland jailed veterans and their press treatment, May 1949. 
Boston University. 

MENGES, ROGER G. An analysis of selected newspapers to determine the amount and 
type of material critical of agencies of mass communications. 1948. State University 
of Iowa. 

SKEMP, ELEANOR. A study of the peace policies in the Catholic Worker, Cleveland Uni- 
versity-Bulletin, Denver Register and Sign Magazine. 1946. Marquette University. 

WALK, RICHARD D. The Stars and Stripes and morale: a study in newspaper responsibility. 
1947. State University of Iowa. 

WILLIAMS, JEAN. Evaluation of criticism of the daily press in George Seldes’ In Fact. 
1947. University of Minnesota. 


Foreign Language Newspapers 

CHANG, JosePH. The Chinese language press in the United States. 1948. University of 
Minnesota. 

Cuiu, (Mrs.) TUNG CHEN. Chinese language dailies in the United States. 1949. Indiana 
University. 

MyYHRE, ARNE C. The changing Norwegian press in the United States. 1949. Ohio State 
University. 

Foreign News and Foreign Press 

ALLEN, L. F., JR. A study of the Japanese press during the first year of the allied oc- 
cupation. 1947. University of Missouri. 

Arora, J. C. Foreign news in seven American newspapers. 1948. University of Missouri. 

DesIKAN, E. R. The Nazi press and the Nazi education as covered by the New York 
Times. 1949. University of Missouri. 

ELuis, ELMo IsrakL. Political aspects of modern journalism in Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. 1948. Emory University. 

GeLwick, R. A. A preliminary investigation of the history and backgrounds of five early 
16th century German newsbooks with translations, 1949. University of Missouri. 
Jiprin, Sap. Adaptation of the American methods of communication to the needs of 

extension work in Syria. 1948. Iowa State College. 

KLINKERT, JAN R., JR. The second Netherlands military action against the Republic of 
Indonesia as reported in the press of the Western Countries. 1949. University of 
Minnesota. 

Lau, W-S. The University of Missouri and journalism of China. 1949. University of 
Missouri. 

Lee, T-T. A comparative study of certain phases of the journalism of China and Amer- 
ica: significant differences and similarities. 1947. University of Missouri. 

Ma, JoHN Ta-JEN. American ideas in the Chinese press. 1948. University of Wisconsin. 

Moopy, Moya JEANNE. Mercure de France, organ of symbolism. 1949. University of 
Oklahoma. 

Motta, JorGE SEVERO. A comparative study of the modern Brazilian and American 
press. 1949. Ohio State University. 

Murthy, N. K. A national press for India. 1948. University of Missouri. 

POCKRASS, ROBERT MANDELL. Informing Latin America: the government’s role, 1938- 
1946. 1948. University of Illinois. 
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PRUETT, FREDERIC A. The German press and film between the wars. (Political Science). 
1949. University of Colorado. 

RaM, S. S. The Indian press and its influence on India’s struggle for independence. 1948. 
University of Missouri. 

SIMPSON, HAROLD Watson. Russian news in the American press, Feb. 21, 1939, to Dec. 
21, 1941. 1948. University of Wisconsin. 

SINGH, BHAGwarT P. Censorship of the Indian press between 1857 and 1945. 1949. State 
University of Iowa. 


High School and Junior College Journalism 

APPLEGATE, ALBERT A. The newspaper in the school. 1923. Montana State University. 

CarTER, JosepH C. Editorial standards for printed high school papers. 1945. Syracuse 
University. 

COHN, ADRIAN ALFRED. A proposed curriculum in journalism for Wisconsin high schools. 
1948. University of Wisconsin. 

DowLeER, GLENN Haven. Journalism education in the two-year public junior college. 
1948. University of Illinois. 

Foss, GENEVA E. The value of journalism in the high school curriculum. 1937. Montana 
State University. 

GARFUNKLE, BARBARA. A guidance program for the school newspapers in the public 
senior high schools of Dade county, Florida. (School of Education.) 1948. Uni- 
versity of Miami . 

HERTEL, CHARLES A. Workbook for senior high school journalism students. (Education. ) 
1940. University of Colorado. 

PECK, GEORGE STAFFORD. A course of study in journalism for Montana high schools. 
1948. Montana State University. 

STEFFES, ROBERT A. Criteria of duplicated school magazines. 1946. Syracuse University. 


History of Journalism, Including the Histories of Individual Newspapers 

ASHCRAFT, J. L. Agrarian reform newspapers in Missouri, 1888-1896. 1947. University 
of Missouri. 

BATTELL, FReEDERIC C. The Du Buque Visitor: its founders and its press. 1947. State 
University of Iowa. 

BENNETT, Mary ANN JACKSON. The Macon Telegraph in Georgia politics: 1909-1910. 
1948. University of Georgia. 

BonbD, Donovan H. The Wheeling /ntelligencer and its editors, 1852-1861. (Political 
Science.) 1948. West Virginia University. 

BREITENSTEIN, WILLIAM GOODHEART. A history of early journalism in Montana. 1915. 
Montana State University. 

CLARKE, GORDON WILSON. English coffee-house and the reading public in the seventeenth 
century. (English.) 1947. University of Illinois. 

Dempsey, Ray. The history and influence of major southern literary magazines prior 
to the Civil War. 1947. University of Georgia. 

Gaines, J. PENDLETON. A century in Florida journalism. 1949. University of Florida. 

GILLESPIE, VERA Woop. A study of four Minnesota newspapers during the Civil War 
period. 1946. University of Minnesota. 

GOLDBERT, EMANUEL. The Stars and Stripes in China. 1947. University of Wisconsin. 

HALBERSTADT, FRANCES. A history of newspapers in Henry county, Indiana. 1949. 
Indiana University. 

HEITMAN, JOHN RUSSELL. The press of Mexico; its history, characteristics and content. 
1948. Northwestern University. 

HoLtTMaAN, F. J. Declining number of weekly newspapers in Missouri. 1880-1948. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 

JOHNSON, T. J. Muckracking in the United States between 1902-1912. (History.) 1933. 
University of Oregon. 

LANG, LAWRENCE CopLey. A study of Texas newspapers from 1876 to 1890. 1949. The 
University of Texas 

Lee, B. R. A view of Missouri ideas, society, culture as reflected in the newspapers of 
1863. 1947. University of Missouri. 
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Murray, Homer. The Bluffton (Ind.) News-Banner: The history of small town news- 
paper. 1947. Indiana University. 

Myers, GalL. History of the Daily lowan. 1949. State University of Iowa. 

Petti, W. W. A history of Yank. 1949. Syracuse University. 

RIFKIN, LesTeR H. Jacksonian editor: Speak your piece. (October 1946.) (Government. ) 
1946. New York University. 

SMITH, Mrs. VIRGINIA. A study of the Christian Century’s judgment of the Catholic 
church in America. 1946. Marquette University. 

STRAND, ROLAND LAWRENCE. History of the Madison Democrat. 1948. University of 
Wisconsin. 

TALBERT, SAMUEL StTuBBs. Treatment of the presidential campaign of 1928 by the 
Florida press. 1947. University of Florida. 

Tracy, PAUL AuBREY. A closer look at O. Henry’s Rolling Stone. 1949. The University 
of Texas. 

VOGEL, Jor BILL. History of Caldwell county newspapers. 1948. The University of Texas. 

WEEMS, J. Eppre. A study of newspapers of the Texas cattle kingdom: 1866-1885. 
1949. The University of Texas. 


Labor and the Press, Including Newspaper Labor Relations 

Douc tas, JEAN. The treatment of labor in the contemporary American press and its 
effect on public opinion. 1947. Ohio State University. 

GanT, W. P. A survey of labor news in the three St. Louis newspapers during World 
War II. 1949. University of Missouri. 

Jacoss, JuLtus L. Modifications in International Typographical Union contracts with 
newspapers since 1930. 1946. Stanford University. 

JERMAIN, LEONARD L. Labor organizations among newspaper writers: the American 
Newspaper Guild. 1946. University of Oregon. 

KRAKOWSKI, PAUL. Press treatment of Wisconsin labor issues, 1936-38. 1947. University 
of Wisconsin. 

Love.it, J. W. An historical study of the American Newspaper Guild, particularly as 
exemplified in Boston. 1949. Boston University. 

McCrEANoR, ROBERT W. A survey and analysis of labor leaders’ opinions of newspaper 
treatment of news about labor-management relations. 1949. Ohio University. 

MacKay, LAMar SEAL. The press and the “Little Steel” strike. 1947. University of 
Wisconsin. 

Meptock, H. G. What organized labor thinks of the general newspaper press. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 

NapDLerR, Harry C. Techniques of union resistance to the Taft-Hartley law: A study of 
the New York Typographical Union no. 6 and the Publishers’ Association of New 
York city with special emphasis on the closed shop (Economics.) 1949. New York 
University. 

ScHor, MANNY N. A study of reader preferences in labor relations. 1948. University of 
Minnesota. 

SHEPPERD, EDwarD LEE. Radical and labor periodical -press in Chicago: Its origin and 
development to 1890. (Library Science.). University of Hlinois. 

SINICHAK, STEPHEN. Strike action by the American Newspaper Guild from 1938 to 1948. 
1948. University of Oklahoma. 


Law of the Press, Including Freedom of the Press 

ALWARD HERBERT V., JR. Some legal controls of periodical advertising under the 
Wheeler-Lea act of 1938. 1947. University of Oregon. 

BENTSON, MarTIN. Recent developments in the right of privacy. 1949. University of 
Kansas. 

CASTIGLIONE, E. P. Recent trends in the judicial handling of obscenity in literature. 1948. 
University of Missouri. 

CHANDLER, Harry E. Newspaper evidence—The status of newspaper in court. 1949. 
Indiana University. 

FREEMAN, CAROLYN ANN. Analysis of proposed legislative changes in the Federal Com- 
munications Act. 1948. University of Illinois. 
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GiLMore, Liz. Libel laws—A dam against press freedom. 1949. University of Oregon. 

JENSEN, Jay W. A study of the problem of freedom of the press in relation to the 
intellectual temper of modern times. 1949. University of Illinois. 

KIMBLE, THEODORE H. Freedom of the press in the American constitutions. 1947. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. (Continuation of study begun by Rochat.) 

LIGHTHALL, Lois Emuiz. Basic legal aspects affecting radio. 1948. University of Wis- 
consin. 

ROCHAT, CARL ROBERT. Analysis of the freedom of the press caluses in the American 
constitutions. 1948. University of Illinois. 

STREET, WILLIAM ALLAN. Safe wording of crime news, with emphasis on headlines. 1949. 
The University of Texas. 

SyLviA, RICHART Pratr. American policy on freedom of information. (Government. ) 
1949. New York University. 

Tur.ey, B. M. The history and development of public notice in American newspapers 
prior to 1800. 1949. University of Missouri. 

WHEELER, W. C., Jr. A survey of the laws of Missouri requiring legal notice by pub- 
lication. 1948. University of Missouri. 

Literary Aspects of Journalism 

BoVEE, WARREN G. The literary qualities of the human interest feature story. 1949. 
Marquette University. 

Dietrich, JuLIA ELLAN. Thackeray’s editorship of the Cornhill magazine. (English.) 
1947. University of Illinois. 

Dosne, SERGINE. Cultural influence in selected American and foreign newspapers. 1949. 
University of Wisconsin. 

SHAW, ROBERT WOLFoRD. Literature of the conservation movement. 1947. Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Magazines and Magazine Articles, Including News Magazines 

CRAWFORD, EUGENIA. Adequacy of articles on child care and training in four current 
periodicals as judged by parents in a small midwestern community. (Home Eco- 
nomics: Child Development.) 1946. Iowa State College. 

FoLey, R. J. The presentation of atomic energy by a group of selected magazines. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 

ForbD, JoHN A. A survey of short fiction in the Saturday Evening Post, January—-Decem- 
ber 1947. 1948. State University of Iowa. 

HANDTE, G. F. Some aspects of the development of prose style in Time magazine. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 

HEARD, JOSEPH NorMAN. An analysis of fact articles in six representative men’s maga- 
zines. 1949. The University of Texas. 

KyLe, E. H. History and editorial viewpoint of the Infantry Journal, July 1904 to 
August 1945, 1949. University of Missouri. 

McCoNNAUGHEY, JOHN RICHARD. Eight years of Life. 1946. Ohio University. 

McGuire, DELBERT. A survey of the free-lance market. 1948. The University of Texas. 

MENEFEE, JuLia E. Utilization of magazines for professional purposes by Iowa voca- 
tional home economics teachers, 1941-42. (Home Economics Education.) 1943. 
Iowa State College. 

Norris, J. J. History of the Army and Navy Journal, 1917 to 1947. 1949. University of 
Missouri. 

ROBERTS, HARVEY FRYE. Time magazine versus the daily newspaper. 1946. University of 
Wisconsin. 

SCHALKE, RUTH HALLE. Punch on the Victorian writers, 1870-1900. (English.) 1946. 
University of Illinois. 

WARREN, GERALDINE. A study and evaluation of the women’s service magazines. 1949. 
Boston University. 


WHITMORE, ELLIE NELSON. An analysis of fifteen teen-age magazines. 1948. University 
of Wisconsin. 


WILLIAMS, MaJor ALBERT SIDNEY, JR. A magazine analysis to determine the opinions 
and attitudes expressed by leading American magazines on matters involving the 
U. S. Army. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 
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WoLtHorF, V. F. A survey of medical writing in leading American magazines. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 

Miscellaneous 

AGEE, WARREN K. Cross-channel ownership of communication media. (Summary in 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Dec. 1947.) 1949. University of Minnesota. 

ALIO, CONSTANTINE. The newspaper as an educational institution. 1949. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

BLuM, ELEANOR. Reading resources in rural areas in Champaign county. 1947. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Brisco, J. J. The Kennedy affair. 1949. University of Missouri. 

Cowan, W. M. The imposters. 1949. Boston University. 

DULABAHN, ANNE. The emergence and triumph of the Republican party in Ohio as 
recorded in the Ohio Statesman and the Ohio State Journal. 1947. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Haapa, Arvo E. Organization and operation of the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs. 1947. University of Minnesota. 


Negro Press and Newspaper Treatment of the Negro 

Bower, H. G. Public affairs columnists in contemporary Negro newspapers. 1948. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

BRADLEY, SARA Grace. A study of the Associated Negro Press. 1946. University of 
Wisconsin. 

FONTELLIO-NANTON, Huco I. Critical analysis of the nature and effectiveness of pub- 
licity methods and materials for the control of venereal disease in a Negro com- 
munity. 1945. State University of Iowa. 

JOHNSON, CLIFFORD F. An analysis of Negro news and non-news matter appearing in 
four Oregon daily newspapers during the years 1931, 1936, 1946, and 1948. 
1949. University of Oregon. 

NERO, Marie Exoise. The Negro press in the United States. 1947. The University of 
Wisconsin. 

Rozier, JOHN WILEY. A history of the Negro press in Atlanta. 1947. Emory University. 

SMITH, CuHar-es J. III. A comparative study of readability levels of the Negro press with 
the formal education levels of its potential readers (Negroes). 1948. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

VAN AUKEN, C. B. The Negro press in the 1948 presidential election. (Summary in 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Dec. 1949.) 1949. Boston University. 

WASHINGTON, ALEXANDER W. Growth and influence of the Negro press in the United 
States with emphasis on the period since 1921. 1947. Ohio State University. 


News Gathering and Writing, Including Technological Writing 


ALISKY, MARVIN Howarb. A study of the Sunday science reporting in the New York 
Times and the New York Herald-Tribune, from September 8, 1946 to June 1, 1947. 
1947. The University of Texas. 

ANDRES, A. C., Jr. Major developments in baseball reporting since 1900—with special 
reference to the files of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 1948. University of Missouri. 

BRIDGES, MARION KING. Development of oil and gas reporting—an analysis of the Hous- 
ton Chronicle Oil News, 1902-1948. 1948. The University of Texas. 

BUNNELL, C. F. Newspaper English. 1949. Boston University. 

CuMMINGS, JOHN. Southwestern association of industrial editors; its first decade. 1948. 
Oklahoma A. & M. 

CurREY, ALBERT H. The need for economic judgment in news presentation and editor- 
ial policies. 1947. University of Oregon. 

ForRMBY, MARSHALL CLINTON, Jr. Covering the Texas legislature. 1947. The University of 
Texas. 

GIESE, VINCENT. Limitation of publication of information about events of the day ac- 
cording to St. Thomas Aquinas. 1947. Marquette University. 

HENNING, Dotores E. A study of factors in the accuracy of news reporting. 1948. 
State University of Iowa. 
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Hoac, J. A. Missouri country correspondence. 1949. University of Missouri. 

HUCHINGSON, R. E. Petroleum in the news: a study guide to the oil and gas industry 
and how it is reported in newspapers. 1949. University of Missouri. 

Lusk, PARKER BLAKELY. Aviation in the American Press, 1903-1918. 1948. University 
of Wisconsin. 

MARASHIAN, ONNIK. Bias in metropolitan news writing. 1949. Syracuse University. 

MatTTiLL, JoHN I. A project in technical journalism: report of the survey for the de- 
velopment of aviation in the state of Iowa. 1948. State University of Iowa. 

Rocers, JAMES LLoyp. A study of education news in thirty-two Texas weekly newspapers. 
1949. The University of Texas. 

SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE ALBERT. Problems, techniques, principles, and policies in wild- 
life conservation journalism. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 

Scott, N. F. Opportunities for free lancing and editing in the non-fiction field. 1946. 
University of Missouri. 

Simitz, ROBERT. A study of the 1948 election in eastern Iowa. (Psychology.) 1949. 
State University of Iowa. 

Warnock, Henry Y. The Atlanta Constitution and the gubernatorial campaign of 1942: 
A study in news techniques. 1949. University of Georgia. 

WENNERGREN, E. E. The “flying saucer” episode. 1948. State University of Iowa. 

WILT, James F. A survey of the causes of editoral inaccuracy in the Daily lowan. 1949. 
State University of Iowa. 

Youna, W. F. Some advantages and disadvantages of interpretative news writing—with 
special reference to policies of the Christian Science Monitor and Time magazine. 
1947. University of Missouri. 


Pictorial, Including Photography, Cartoons 
Evans, DoroTHYy MarTIN. A history of political cartooning in Atlanta newspapers. 1946. 
Emory University. 
WAHLIN, HELEN WHALEN. The picture of publicity: A manual of publicity photography 
for institutions of higher learning. 1949. The University of Wisconsin. 


Production and Management, Including Circulation 

BARNETT, W. W., Jr. A study of certain factors affecting the pattern of newspaper and 
magazine circulation in the state of Missouri. 1949. University of Missouri. 

BEETS, FREEMAN HALEY. From street urchin to business man: Study of the “newsie” of 
the early 1900’s to the carrier-salesman of today. 1948. University of Oklahoma. 

Carey, JOHN E. 1947 wages, hours, and working conditions of Iowa newspapers. 1948. 
State University of Iowa. 

CHENG, H. S. Newspaper personnel relations management with a special investigation of 
the personnel relations program of the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 

CROWLEY, W. C. Cost allocation in circulation department of metropolitan dailies. 1948. 
University of Minnesota. 

DAVENPORT, JOHN Scott. Study and analysis of factors affecting daily newspaper cir- 
culation in the United States and Canada. 1947. University of Illinois. 

Doo.itTLe, JAMes L. A study of the training and experience of 147 daily newspaper 
circulation managers. 1949. State University of lowa. 

Eppy, Bos. An investigation into the relationship between newspapers and carrier sales- 
men. 1948. University of Minnesota. 

GoLpwirE, MitcHeLL Lee. A survey-comparison of letier-press and offset printing as 
applied to weekly newspapers. 1949. Emory University. 

Lupwic, ADOLPH O. A cost accounting system for the Collegiate Press, Inc., of Ames, 
Iowa. (Applied Economics.) 1934. lowa State College. 

Matiet, Leonarp D. An analysis of overhead for the lowa State College Press. (In- 
dustrial Economics.) 1948. Iowa State College. 

MERRITT, ROGER A. A normal overhead rate for the collegiate press. (Industrial Econ- 
omics.) 1935. lowa State College. 

NEMACHEK, FRANCIS Brooks. Problems in a one-newspaper city: Racine. 1945. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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NEWBURGER, ROGER A. A study of the economics of lowa newspapers. 1947. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

PETERMAN, ROBERT ORVILLE. History of the Campus Publishing Company. 1949. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

SmitH, Louise. Establishing a reference department for the small daily newspaper. 1949. 
University of Missouri. 


Public Opinion, Including Polling, Propaganda and Crusades 

ABBOTT, COLLAMER MarTIN. The development of public opinion research in the press. 
1947. University of Wisconsin. 

BERMAN, DANIEL MARVIN. Press treatment of the Hollywood Communist investigation. 
1948. University of Wisconsin. 

Buyer, R. E. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the 1945 Missouri constitution. (a study 
of this newspaper’s coverage and influence.) 1949. University of Missouri. 

CaMP, ROBERT Hype (LT. Cot.) Exploitation of news agencies as a source of strategic 
information. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 

DENNO, B. F. A study of public opinion on universal military training. 1949. University 
of Missouri. 

DouNn, NorMAN H. The changing attitude of the American press and public opinion 
toward Russia since V.E. day. 1947. Ohio State University. 

HaAusLer, R. M. Newspaper publicizing of airline accidents: A study of the nature, 
causes, and effects thereof. 1947. University of Missouri. 

HosoKAWA, ROBERT RitsuRO. The press and Japanese evacuation 1942-45. 1946. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Hsu, Kat Yu. The press in the early 1948 presidential campaign. 1948. University of 
Oregon. 

HuGer, Rosa. Public opinion poll as applied to the dental profession. 1945. Northwestern 
University. 

KAPPEN, CHARLES VAUGHAN. Wisconsin newspapers and city manager campaigns. 1947. 
University of Wisconsin. 

KRIMEL, DONALD WILLIAM. Discussion of pacifism in American periodicals, 1940-45. 
1946. University of Wisconsin. 

Meo, Leta. U. N. propaganda for freedom of information. 1949. Syracuse University. 

Mick, N. J. Study of public attitude toward a local manufacturing concern. 1949. Syra- 
cuse University. 

MoRGELLO, CLEMENTE FRANK. Press discussion of the lend-lease debate. 1948. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

NEALE, SyLviA. The attitude and possible effect on legislation of four liberal magazines 
from 1914 to 1924. (General Studies.) 1941. University of Oregon. 

NEWELL, THOMAS M. A preliminary study of some specific attitudes toward the press. 
1948. Stanford University. 

SHIEH, MILTON. China’s propaganda and public opinion in World War II. 1948. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

STERN, EpirH Marcot. The American press in war intervention: 1939-1941. 1947. 
University of Wisconsin. 

VADNAIS, IRENE. The North Dakota Non-partisan League and the state newspapers: 
Recent activity of the league as reflected by representative papers. 1933. Montana 
State University. 

WEINTRAUB, S. An investigation of the 1947 city manager campaign in Columbia, Mis- 
souri: A study of the manipulation of public opinion. 1948. University of Missouri. 

WESTON, ELIZABETH E. Soviet press propaganda concerning economic affairs in the 
Far East, 1946-48. (Economic History.) 1949. lowa State College. 

Wu, RayMonp C. K. Information policy and propaganda operations of the Kuomintang 
of China. 1948. University of Minnesota. 


Public Relations, Including Publicity and Public Information 


ARNOLD, C. J. The development of public information instruction at the armed forces 
information school. 1949. University of Missouri. 
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BEAUMONT, H. C. Relations between the Army and the press with emphasis on Fifth 
Army area newspaper information outlets. 1949. University of Missouri. 

Bost, Davip Lavon. An analysis of the public relations activities of student religious 
organizations at the University of Texas. 1949. The University of Texas. 

BozzonE, Marion. Study of promotion methods in weekly newspapers in the United 
States. 1948. Syracuse University. 

BRUMFIELD, HUNTER MaRION (MaJor). A pattern for effective community relations. 
1949. University of Wisconsin. 

CAMPBELL, NELSON WELLESLEY. Public relations activities of Illinois manufacturing con- 
cerns. 1949. University of Illinois. 

CLIFTON, CHESTER Victor, Jr. (Lt. Cot.) A manual for Army public relations. 1948. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Coats, WENDELL JOHN (LT. Cox.) Selection and validation of a representative sample 
of U. S. daily newspapers—research paper in lieu of thesis. (With Capt. Mulkey.) 
1949. University of Wisconsin. 

Cowan, K. K. Blueprint for the Army’s public information field branch—a case study 
of the Fifth Army public information division. 1948. University of Missouri. 

CRANE, Epcar. Increasing editorial effectiveness by measuring news release usage, 
reader knowledge and understandability. 1946. Iowa State College. 

Cutrona, J. F. H. C. A study of the effects of the Army recruiting information pro- 
gram on new enlistees. 1949. University of Missouri. 

Dreyer, A. A study of public relations and its application to the Army Air Forces. 
1947. University of Missouri. 

Epwarpbs, VERNE Ervigz, Jr. The American Medical Association and the press. 1949. 
University of Wisconsin. 

FENG, H. L. Public relations for newspapers with a special investigation of the public 
relations program of the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 1948. University of 
Missouri. 

HARRELSON, WILFORD LERoy (Capt.) The occupation of Japan: A case study in military 
public relations. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 

Hawk, IRA G. The place of public relations in the denominational college. 1947. Ohio 
State University. 

Hayes, ALva A. The effectiveness of publicity in promoting use of certified seed. 1948. 
Iowa State College. 

HEATH, Harry. Study of public relations departments of colleges and universities. 1947. 
Northwestern University. 

KLEIN, Dorotny. A project in the dissemination of information about state governments. 
1945. State University of Iowa. 

Kyaw-Hutn. Publicity methods in a local campaign for hospital funds. 1949. Syracuse 
University. 

Lay, KENNETH Ear (LT. Cot.) Principles of Army public relations. 1948. University 
of Wisconsin. 

LEVINE, A. The special interest group and college public relations. 1948. University of 
Missouri. 

LINARES, ALBERTO. Publicity in party elections in the Argentine. 1947. University of 
Minnesota. 

Lippert, Davin JAMes. Army information-education program of World War II. 1947. 
University of Wisconsin. 

McGuire, P. M. A program for Army post-civilian community relations based on a 
study of war-time conditions at Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri. 1949. University of 
Missouri. 

Maapovitz, B. I. The organization and function of the publicity division at Stix, Baer 
and Fuller. 1949. University of Missouri. 

MERRIFIELD, J. J. Public relations case study of the A. P. Green Fire Brick Company. 
1948. University of Missouri. 

MULKEY, STEVE WaTSON, JR. (Capt.) Selection and validation of a representative sample 
of U. S. daily newspapers—research paper in lieu of thesis. (With Col. Coats.) 
1949. University of Wisconsin. 
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OwEN, GEORGE RAYMOND (MaJor) Practical press relations for Army field forces. 1949. 
University of Wisconsin. 

PapvalsKas, A. J. Public relations and promotion in professional baseball—a case study 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. 1949. University of Missouri. 

ReEck, WaLpDo E. Public relations, a program for colleges and universities. (Published 
by Harper & Brothers.) 1945. State University of Iowa. 

REICHLEY, ELMER V. Survey of the opinions of editors, administrators and laymen on 
the use of the newspaper as an organ for interpreting the public schools in Kansas 
communities of 1,000 to 5,000 population. (Education.) 1940. University of Colo- 
rado. 

RIVES, KATHLEEN Lona. The role of the student in college public relations. 1949. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Rocers, B. C. A study of the value of the tourist and travel promotion program financed 
by the state of Missouri. 1949. University of Missouri. 

ROSEN, NATHAN. Place of public relations in major industry: the years 1945 to 1950. 
1949. University of Illinois. 

RYAN, RutH. The place of public relations in women’s colleges. 1945. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

SHACKEL, Mary LertuH. Around the calendar with college publicity. 1945. University of 
Wisconsin. 

SHAMBAUGH, PHYLLIS R. A project in state publicity. 1945. State University of Iowa. 

Simons, CAPTAIN ROBERT Ear. United States Army relations with the organized re- 
serve corps. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 

SmiTH, ALvie LEE. Public relations for health. 1948. University of Wisconsin. 

STARK, CAPTAIN KENNETH BLAKE. A study in public relations: Publicity and informa- 
tional services in state government. University of Wisconsin. 

STEVENSON, HOWARD GARDNER. Ivy Lee: Founder of the public relations concept. 1949. 
University of Wisconsin. 

STRONG, J. W. Newspaper publicity programs in Oklahoma colleges. 1948. University of 
Missouri. 

THompson, C. E. An analysis of the public relations program of a small midwestern 
college. 1949. State University of Iowa. 

Wa .ace, J. G. Public relations and the Manhattan Engineer district with emphasis on 
Oak Ridge district. 1948. University of Missouri. 

WEBB, Jessie LOREENA. The public relations program of the American Legion. 1947. 
University of Illinois. 

WEINBERGER, J. Stockholder management relations. 1948. University of Missouri. 

WiLutiaMs, J. F. A study of public relations programs in twenty Texas high schools. 
1944. University of Missouri. 


Radio Journalism 


BATTLE, ROBERT WILLIAM. An analysis of the program and policies of Station WSB. 
1947. Emory University. 

BAXTER, RICHARD. The measurement of listener interest in representative types of radio 
news stories. 1946. State University of Iowa. 

Byrne, P. I. Radio-listener attitudes, habits, and program preferences in Boone County, 
Missouri. 1949. University of Missouri. 

CLark, R. P. Radio style in newspaper leads, 1922-1947: a quantitative study. 1948. 
University of Missouri. 

CONNELL, ROBERT C. A criticism of existing techniques for the measurement of radio 
audiences. 1947. Stanford University. 

DUNAGIN, RUTH. Radio news style practices in newsrooms of United States radio stations. 
1949. University of Missouri. 

Dunn, JOHN Haro_p. Government efforts to separate press and radio ownership. 1948. 
University of Wisconsin. 

ELKIND, CHARLES. Qualifications of the radio commentator. 1949. Stanford University. 

FIELD, LAURETTE. A survey of FM listening characteristics in the city of Syracuse. 1949. 
Syracuse University. 
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GERLING, GEORGE FERNAND. Trends in early relationships between newspapers and 
radio broadcasting. 1946. University of Wisconsin. 

GuTH, RAYMOND E. A survey of the radio listening habits and preferences of students 
in the junior and senior high schools of a midwestern city. 1949. State University 
of Iowa. 

HALL, Howarp B. The effect of number of items presented upon relative retention in 
a five-minute newscast. (Psychology.) 1948. Iowa State College. 

HALTERMAN, JEAN CECIL. Radio commercial message sources and writers. 1948. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Hersst, Harvey. A determination of teacher acceptance of the Empire State FM 
school of the air. 1949. Syracuse University. 

HuFFER, RAYMOND C. What radio news means to a small town. 1946. State University 
of Iowa. 

JoHNSON, E. LoweLL. Testing potentiality in radio writing. (Unpublished research re- 
port in graduate seminar.) 1945, Northwestern University. 

KLADSTRUP, BARBARA M. A study of the communications media preferences of the east- 
ern Iowa radio audiences. 1948. State University of Iowa. 

Luce, CLARENCE L. A study of the farm radio listenership on Johnson county farms. 
1946. State University of Iowa. 

Luxker, Henry E. An analysis of the reading and listening habits of 240 Texas junior 
and senior high school students. 1949. State University of Iowa. 

McCNaAMEE, CHARLES D. An inexpensive technique for analyzing a radio station’s offer- 
ings. 1946. State University of Iowa. 

Myers, LAWRENCE, Jr. A study of the radio listening characteristics of liberal arts sen- 
iors at Syracuse University. 1948. Syracuse University. 

NICKESON, RICHARD SPROWLS. The history of the radio commercial August 1947. 1948. 
University of Wisconsin. 

RINTOUL, WILLIAM T. Economic aspects of radio station operation in the small city. 
1949. Stanford University. 

SCHUFFMAN, Dan B. A group of original radio scripts to explain and create favorable 
attitudes towards UNESCO. 1948. State University of Iowa. 

SENGER, FRANK BENEDICT. Comparison and analysis of radio listening habits in single 
and multiple radio homes in two Illinois counties. 1949. University of Illinois. 
SHEFRIN, D. Z. The radio newspaper and facsimile broadcasting. 1949. University of 

Missouri. 

SNYDER, ROBERT E. J. The musical tastes of an eastern Iowa radio audience. 1947. 
State University of Iowa. 

STEWART, RAYMOND F. A study of the daytime serial radio listener. 1947. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

STRINGFELLOW, LEONA M. Programs of Iowa radio stations as sources of homemaking 
information. 1948. lowa State College. 

SULZER, ELMER GRIFFITH. Use of promotion by Illinois radio stations. 1949. University 
of Illinois. 

Tin, AuUNG. Study of the U. N. broadcasting program. 1949. Syracuse University. 

VaRMA, B. N. Some public service aspects of radio. 1949. University of Missouri. 

Warp, JaMes. Editorial opinion on the ait. 1947. Northwestern University. 

WIDMARK, ROBERT E. How do Iowa radio stations and those bordering on Iowa which 
have significant listenership within Iowa provide for local and regional news cover- 
age? 1949. State University of Iowa. 

WILLIAMS, RALPH RoGeR. Analysis of returns in WFBL’s presidential contest. 1945. 
Syracuse University. 

YOAKUM, RICHARD D. The effect of vocabulary difficulty upon the comprehension of 
radio news. 1947. State University of Iowa. 

YoueE, GLapys P. A rhetorical analysis of the speeches of Ralph W. Sockman given 
on the 1947-1948 National Radio Pulpit program. (English & Speech.) 1949. 
University of Colorado. 

YOounNG, JAMEs R. The effective sentence length and word difficulties in the understand- 
ing of information about UNESCO presented orally. 1949. Ohio State University. 
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Zone, L. M. Facsimile: Its uses and problems, with special emphasis on the facsimile 
newspaper. 1949. Boston University. 


Readability 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT WILLIAM. A study of the readability of the staff-written copy in the 
Dallas Morning News. 1948. The University of Texas. 

JOHNSON, KENNETH GARDNER. Factors influencing the readability of science. 1947. 
University of Wisconsin. 

KRESGE, MILES W., Jr. The readability of local news in San Francisco newspapers. 1947. 
Stanford University. 

LOsTUTTER, MELVIN. Critical factors in newspaper readability. 1947. Indiana University. 

MCNaAMarRA, KATHERINE E. A comparative study of the reading ease of selected news- 
papers, house organs, and business magazines published in Iowa. 1949. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

MELANSON, JosEPH EpwarbD, Jr. (Lt.) The Dale-Chall readability formula applied to 
Army field and technical manuals. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 

PaTRICK, JoE RoBERT. Effect of readability on newspaper readership. 1949. University 
of Illinois. 

PETERSON, STANLEY G. A controlled experiment in the relationship of vecabulary 
difficulty to newspaper readership. 1949. State University of lowa. 

ScHMIDT, Epwin GERVAIS. Comparative readability of trade union journals and company- 
published employee journals. 1947. Stanford University. 

SIDLE, WINANT (MaJor). The Dale-Chall readability formula applied to a 60-day 
sample of top level Army press releases. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 

STEVENS, LeonarD A. Readability formulas applied to listener comprehension of radio 
newscasts. 1949. State University of Iowa. 

STUDHOLME, BERTHA G. Interest as a factor in readability of selected material on home 
economics vocations. (Home Economics Education.) 1949. lowa State College. 

THOMPSON, JAMES Davin. Readability and the newspaper reader: A study of consumer 
acceptance (A study of correlation between random selections from The Contin- 
uing Studies of Newspaper Reading and readability.) 1947. Indiana University. 


Readership 

ALEXANDER, DoNnaLpD. Continuing study of readership: The Kansas State Collegian. 1949. 
Kansas State College. 

Boeck, ALBERT GeEorGE. The Washington (Ind.) Herald: A study of a small city daily 
in a competitive situation. 1949. Indiana University. 

BuRTON, PHiLip W. The newspaper reading behavior of senior students in the Palo Alto 
High School. 1946. Stanford University. 

GILLEsPIE, R. S. A study of the relation between initial readership and depth of read- 
ership of selected stories in an Iowa weekly newspaper. 1949. State University of 
Iowa. 

Goopwin, Harry E. A six-day readership study of The Daily lowan. 1947. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

LINER, EUGENE RAYMOND. Difference of newspaper reading habits between persons who 
grew up before radio and those who grew up with radio. 1948. University of Illinois. 

Lupwic, M. C. A controlled experiment in the relation of certain style factors to read- 
ership of an Iowa farm paper. 1949. State University of lowa. 

MEYERS, CLARA CariTAS. Readership by types of news in a selected group of American 
daily newspapers. 1949. University of Wisconsin. 

SAWYER, Paut S. An analysis of factors in the readership of news articles with the high- 
est and lowest readership in the first page of 100 newspapers included in the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading. 1948. State University of Iowa. 

SHOQUIST, JEAN. An analysis of the readership of a college magazine and the reader 
interest of a college audience. 1949. State University of Iowa. 

STRADER, NOEL Ross. Newspaper readership technique as applied in an Oklahoma sur- 
vey. 1949. University of Oklahoma. 
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Religious Journalism 


Banks, L. O. Latter Day Saint journalism. 1948. University of Missouri. 

FoELLER, ELIZABETH. A study of the peace policies of the Commonweal, The Los Angeles 
Tidings, the St. Paul Wanderer and the Milwaukee Herald-Citizen, following World 
War II. 1949. Marquette University. 

Moore, MarJorig£. Catholic and Protestant church news in three daily newspapers dur- 
ing the decade of 1939 to 1948. 1949. Northwestern University. 

SANSOM, CHARLES CULBERSON, Jr. An analysis of the editorial content and layout of 
six religious publications. 1948. The University of Texas. 

SMITH, MAYNARD ORIN. Contemporary religious magazines and world peace. 1946. 
University of Wisconsin. 

STAUDACHER, Lucas. Classification of the editorial cortent of the Milwaukee Catholic 
Herald-Citizen, Chicago New World, Albany Catholic Evangelist and the Michigan 
Catholic. 

SUNDBERG, GERTRUDE JAMES. The effective application of the technique of advertising and 
research to religion. 1948. University of Illinois. 

Witcox, SistER M. CATHERINE. Study of David Lawrence’s approval and use of the 
peace proposals of Pope Pius XII. 1947. Marquette University (Published by Mar- 
quette University Press.) 


Reviewing of Literature, Drama 

Crow, NorMa EVELYN. Literary criticism in Cincinnati periodicals, 1824-1860. (Eng- 
lish.) 1947. University of Illinois. 

JUNGKIND, J. E. A survey of the backgrounds and personalities of those persons re- 
sponsible for book reviews for two hundred and twelve American daily newspapers. 
1949. University of Missouri. 

MANCHESTER, W. R., Jr. A critical study of the work of H. L. Mencken as literary critic 
for the Smart Set magazine, 1908-1914. 1947. University of Missouri. 

ROTHMAN, JOHN. The origin and development of dramatic criticism in the New York 
Times. (1851 to 1880.) 1949. New York University. (English. ) 

RUSSELL, CHARLES CLYDE. Techniques of dramatic criticism as exemplified in the work 
of Brooks Atkinson, drama critic of the New York Times, and Howard Barnes, of 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 1949. The University of Texas. 

SHULL, DEDE ANNE. Study of the British and American criticism of Walt Whitman from 
1893-1943. (English.) 1946. University of Illinois. 


Sports 

BuRRELL, Harry G. So you want to write sports. 1947. State University of Iowa. 

KENDRICK, FRED COLEMAN. Newspaper sports pages and youthful deliquency. 1948. 
University of Wisconsin. 

ROBERTS, DONALD PoMEROy. A study of newspaper sports pages. 1946. University of 
Wisconsin. 

YOUNG, KENNETH E. Effects of World War II on the sports pages of San Francisco 
newspapers. 1946. Stanford University. 

Typography and Printing 
(See also Biography, Copyreading) 

CLARK, PRESTON PRESLEY, Jr. A survey of school annual printing in Texas. 1949. The 
University of Texas. 

RUCKER, Bryce WILSON. The development of front page makeup. 1949. University of 
Wisconsin. 

Swan, Haro_p J. Typography: its development and its use as a means of expression. 
1929. Montana State University. 


War News and Correspondents, Including Studies of the Press and the 
World Wars 
BuzzeETTI, JOHN ANTHONY. Newspaper coverage of the Custer Battle, 1876. 1949. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
CHARIF, SONIA. Spain’s civil war reflected in eight American periodicals. 1946. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
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Cunua, IRMA J. Problems of war reporting in the Pacific. 1946. Stanford University. 

LIEBICH, Grace Louise. Some problems of American newspaper correspondents serving 
abroad during World War II. 1947. Syracuse University. 

RAILTON, ARTHUR R. The press and the Czech crisis: a study of four newspapers dur- 
ing the nineteen weeks ending October 1, 1946. 1947. State University of Iowa. 


Women in Journalism and Women's Pages 

CLIFFORD, MyrTLeE. Three women of frontier Montana. 1932. Montana State University. 

LaM, GWENDOLYN L. Difficulties in writing newspaper articles encountered by prospec- 
tive homemaking teachers. 1948. Iowa State College. 

Lewis, NANCY MApIson. A century of Wisconsin women journalists. 1947. University of 
Wisconsin. 

STEPHENS, (Mrs.) PATRICIA GUTHRIE. A study of woman’s and social pages in Indiana 
newspapers. 1948. Indiana University. 





“The question that faces us is not whether reading is obsolete but wheth- 
er education and its adjuncts, the various media of communication, can 
keep up with the constantly increasing demands that are put upon demo- 
cratic society. Most of us feel that words are an adequate and respectable 
method of communication—a method that should satisfy all needs. The 
fact is there are too many people who need to be educated and informed 
too rapidly for words to do the job. The various teachniques of communi- 
cation were never more vitally proved out than in the war when suddenly 
millions of Americans had to learn to fire the M-1, use a compass, read a 
map, learn about scouting and patrolling, know how to recognize aircraft. 
All this education had previously been done with pamphlets—usually 200 
pages of small print for each subject. The Army called on us to help and 
jointly we put out giant picture portfolios with telling pictures, each visual- 
izing an idea, and terse text explaining the meaning of each picture. 

“These portfolios, and training films, upped the technical competence of 
the G.l. while allowing a reduction in training time. Essentially, they re- 
duced the problem, whatever it was, to a few understandable concepts. 
Our accomplishment was far from miraculous and, in fact, reminds me 
somewhat of a quote attributed to Boss Tweed in connection with the anti- 
Tweed cartoons in Harper’s. ‘I don’t care a straw for your newspaper arti- 
cles,’ he said; ‘my constituents don’t know how to read, but they can’t help 
seeing them damned pictures!’ 

“It seems to me that if you have something to say that needs saying to 
any man, woman or child in America, something that requires quick under- 
standing, that can be said and registered despite the competition of all the 
rest of life’s many daily pressures—the best way to do it is with pictures. 
Movies, television, picture magazines prove this to be a fact, both in their 
successes and failures. For example, when newsreels, having worn out their 
novelty appeal, continued to be produced without saying anything, they 
failed. This occurred long before TV came into our spectrum, Quite pos- 
sibly movies are today suffering the fate of not saying enough to satisfy the 
public. I suspect that radio, despite its fantastic Hooperatings, also was the 
victim of the same fate before the advent of TV. And in the long run, TV 
is going to have to learn that substance is a necessary prerequisite to any 
successful form of communication.”—ANDREW HEISKELL, publisher of 
Life, at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, June 12, 1950. 
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Report on Journalism Research 
In Progress, 1949-50 


Compiled by CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE 


For the Council on Research of the Association of 
Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 


This report includes research in progress by staff members and 
doctoral candidates in American schools and departments of 
journalism, unless otherwise noted. It does not include confiden- 


tial research, or work published or scheduled for publication prior 
to April 1, 1950. 








Advertising and Marketing 


BOYENTON, WILLIAM H. A coverage study of daily newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. Rutgers 
University. 

A coverage study of Weekly newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. Rutgers University. 

BURTON, PHitip W. Advertising for the small retailer. (Staff.) Progress. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

CHURCHILL, H. LLoyp. Research for retailers. (Staff!) Progress. Stanford University. 

LUND, JOHN V. A consumer market study of the State University of lowa market. 
(Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

MILLICAN, R. D. A study of incomes and expenditures of 35 plywood workers’ families. 
(Staff.) Completed. University of Oregon. 

——A study of incomes and expenditures of Southern Pacific railway workers. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Oregon. 

Ray, Royat H. Concentration of ownership and control in the American daily news- 
paper industry. Field case studies; statistical and economic analysis of concentration 
in the daily field. (Staff-doctoral.) Progress. Columbia University. 

SEEHAFER, EUGENE F. Successful radio and television advertising. (With Jack Laemmar, 
of Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago.) (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

——Study of commercial radio and television in leading countries. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Minnesota. 


VAN SLAMBROUCK, R. R. Effective community action for increased retail sales. (Staff.) 
Progress. Pennsylvania State College. 


Agricultural Press and the Newspaper and Agriculture 


BARNES, ARTHUR and LyNess, PAUL. Factors in the choice of sources of information 
among lowa farm families. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 


Bibliography 
COLEMAN, CARROLL. Bibliography of audio-visual aids in the field of the graphic arts. 


(Staff.) Published in mimeographed form. For American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. State University of Iowa. 


JENNINGS, KENNETH Q. Bibliography of New Jersey newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. 
Rutgers University. 


WoOLSELEY, ROLAND E. 1945-1950 cumulative supplement to the Journalist's Bookshelf. 
(Staff.) Progress. Syracuse University. 
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Biography 
(See also History) 
BROWN, CHARLES H. Whitman and the New York Aurora. (Staff-doctoral.) Progress. 
Pennsylvania State College. 
WEIGLE, CLIFFORD F. V. S. McClatchy, founder of the McClatchy newspapers. (Doc- 
toral.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 


Censorship 
WILSON, Quintus C. A study and evaluation of the military censorship in the Civil War. 
(Doctoral.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 


College Journalism, Including Education for Journalism 

BENTEL, DwiGHT. Audio-visual materials for journalism education. (Doctoral.) Progress. 
Columbia University. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. Vocabulary as a predictive factor in journalism education. (Staff. ) 
Progress. University of Nevada. 

Community Newspaper 

BARNHART, THOMAS F. Current practices in weekly newspaper management and adver- 
tising. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

STENDSLAND, PER, and DENNIS, Larry. You and the news—a handbook for adult educa- 
tion. (Education Staff.) Progress. Institute of Citizenship, Kansas State College. 


Content Analysis 

BASKETTE, FLoyp K. Content analysis of Atlanta Journal and Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal during 1948 election campaign. (Part of a cooperative study.) (Staff.) Scheduled 
for publication as a bulletin of the Department of Journalism, University of Wis- 
consin. Emory University. 

Lyness, PauL I. A study of reliablity in symbol coding. (Staff.) Progress. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

STERN, BERNARD. A quantitative study of three factors in newspaper coverage of local 
government on three Iowa daily newspapers: readability, space count and subject 
analysis. (Staff.} Progress. State University of lowa. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E. Some predictive techniques in content analysis. (Staff.) Progress. 
University of Minnesota. 

Cooperative Newsgathering and Communication Agencies 

MarTIN, LesLie JOHN. The story of Agence France-Presse. (Staff.) Completed. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Copyreading and Editing, Including Makeup and Headlines 

BOND, DoNovaN H. Textbook on copyediting. (Staff.) Progress. West Virginia University. 

Price, GRANVILLE. Editing handbook. (Staff.) Progress. University of Texas. 

PRICE, WARREN C. Copyreading and news policy. (Staff.) Progress. Scheduled for 1951 
publication by Rinehart & Co., New York.) University of Oregon. 

TELFEL, Emit L., and PEARSON, CHARLES G. Copyreading and editing workbook based 
on a study of copy from three newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. University of Kansas. 

Tucker, WiLtis C. Textbook on editing. (Staff.) Progress. University of Tennessee. 

Wuire, Davin M. The “Gatekeepers”—a case study of selection and rejection of press 
association copy. (Staff.) Progress. Boston University. 


Editorial Writing and Policy 
KEARL, BRYANT. Political attitudes and activities of Wisconsin weekly newspapers, 1840- 
1948. (Doctoral.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 
KRIEGHBAUM, HILLier. Editorial writing. (Staff.) Progress. Scheduled for publication fall 
1950, Prentice-Hall. New York University. 
Lyness, Paut I. Analysis of editorial opinion in Iowa daily newspapers. (Staff.) Pro- 
gress. State University of Iowa. 


SABINE, GoRDON’A. Some socio-educational characteristics of editorial writers on Oregon 
daily newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. University of Oregon. 
Ethics, Including Studies of Tendencies and Criticisms of the Press 
BARNES, ARTHUR, and LyNgss, PAuL. An analysis of wire service coverage of the Robert 
Rutledge murder case: a study in taste. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 
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Epcar, Eart, and Dennis, Larry. The journalist in a free society—some studies in press 
responsibility. (Staff.) Progress. Institute of Citizenship, Kansas State College. 
REED, PrERLEY Isaac. The modern newspaper as a social instrument. (Staff.) Progress. 

West Virginia University. 
Foreign News and Foreign Press 

DESMOND, ROBERT W. Struggle for men’s minds. \ Working title for book on interna- 
tional news and press, as sequel to book The Press and World Affairs. (Staff.) Pro- 
gress. University of California, Berkeley. 

MAacLEaN, Matcotm S. A content analysis of two Italian newspapers, L’Unita and 
L’Avvenire. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

OLSON, KENNETH. The press of Europe, a study in comparative journalism. (Staff.) 
Progress. (Hope to have manuscript in hand of publishers by September 1, 1950. 
Prentice-Hall.) Northwestern University. 

SEEHAFER, EUGENE F. Study of government use of radio in selected countries. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Minnesota. 

STEWART, KENNETH. Study of international press monopolies and restrictive practices. 
(Staff.) Completed. (To be published by United Nations Secretariat.) New York 
University. 

High School Journalism 

Kemp, GRETCHEN A. A study of publications in Indiana high schools leading toward 
development of an adviser’s manual and a rating scale for those newspapers. (Staff. ) 
Progress. Indiana University. 

QuaLe, Otto W. Current practices and proposed changes and objectives in high school 
journalism courses. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

Reppick, DeWitt C. A study of ways in which high school newspapers contribute toward 
educaticn in citizenship. (Based on analysis of Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana 
high school newspapers.) (Staff.) Completed. University of Texas. 


History of Journalism, Including Histories of Individual Newspapers 
(See also Biography) 

CHUNN, ELLsworTH. History of news magazines. (Staff.) Progress. University of Mis- 
sour. 

GriFFitTH, Louis TurNeR. Parts II and III of a history of Georgia journalism. (Staff.) 
University of Georgia. 

HIGGINBOTHAM, A. L. First two newspapers in Nevada. (Staff.) Progress. University of 
Nevada. 

MARBUT, FREDERICK B. History of the Washington press corps to 1860. (Staff-doctoral.) 
Progress. Pennsylvania State College. 

MurpuHy, LAWRENCE W. Dunlap and the Pennsylvania Packet. (Staff.) Progress. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

——History of journalism in the United States. (Staff.) Progress. University of Illinois. 

SEIDL, GEORGE W. The role of invention in American newspaper production: 1782-1860. 
(Journalism-history, Staff-doctoral.) Progress. University of Califorina, Berkeley. 

STEWART, KENNETH (with RICHARD LAUTERBACH and BLAIR CLARK). History of PM 
and Star. Completed under auspices of Marshall Field. Publication date unknown. 
(Staff.) New York University. 

TALMADGE, JOHN Erwin. A history of Georgia journalism. (Staff.) Progress. University 
of Georgia. 

Labor and the Press, Including Newspaper Labor Relations 

STEIGLEMAN, WALTER. Do newspapermen live a “normal” life span? (Staff.) Progress. 

State University of Iowa. 
Law of the Press, Including Freedom of the Press 

BOND, DoNovaN H. Compilation of West Virginia press laws and cases. (Staff.) Progress. 
West Virginia University. 

Burcu, WILLIAM. Law for radio newsmen. (Staff.) Progress. Syracuse University. 

CHUNN, ELLSworTH. Publication laws of Oklahoma—a digest. (Staff.) Completed, to 
be published, 1950, Educational Publishers, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. University of 
Missouri. 
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DENNIS, Larry. Freedom of information—attempts to write an international treaty. 
(Staff-doctoral.) Progress. Kansas State College. 

Harris, Lee. Law of Libel in Tennessee. (Staff.) Progress. University of Tennessee. 

JORDAN, JAMES R. Handbook on newspaper law for Iowa newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. 
Institute of Public Affairs, State University of Iowa. 

Scott, Paut T. Libel in Idaho—a study of representative cases. (Staff.) Progress. Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 

SIEBERT, FREDERICK S. History of freedom of the press in England, 1476-1776. (Staff.) 
Completed. University of Chicago press, fall 1950. University of Llinois. 

STEIGLEMAN, WALTER. The newspaperman and the law. (Staff-doctoral.) Progress. State 
University of Iowa. 

THAYER, FRANK. Legal control of the press. Revision involving considerable research. 
(Staff.) Progress. University of Wisconsin. 

Literary Aspects of Journalism 
Brown, C. H. Whitman and The Freeman. (Doctoral.) Progress. University of Missouri. 


Magazine and Magazine Articles, Including News Magazines 
(See also History) 

Birp, GeorGE L. Handbook for article writers. (Staff.) Progress. Syracuse University. 

DrEWERY, JOHN ELDRIDGE. They shape your thinking. Revision and enlargement of 
Contemporary American Magazines, and Magazine Journalism: A Selected Biblio- 
graphy. (Staff.) Progress. To be published by the University of Georgia Press. Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

PATTERSON, HELEN M. History of magazines with emphasis on current trends. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Wisconsin. 

Reppick, DeWitt C. Case studies of editing procedure in Progressive Farmer and 
Holland's. (Staff.) Completed. University of Texas. 

——A critical analysis of fifteen Baptist magazines published in 1948-49. (Staff.) Com- 
pleted. University of Texas. 

Miscellaneous 

SANDAGE, C. H. and DunN, S. WATSON. Measuring the impact of communication. (Staff. ) 
Progress. University of Illinois. 

SCHRAMM, WILBUR. Development of communication patterns in children. (Staff.) Pro- 
gress. University of illinois. 

——Survey of communication facilities in the United States (for UNESCO). (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Illinois. 

——,; CRonBack, LEE J.; MCMurray, Foster; and BiersTepT, ROBERT. The textbook: 
A critical review from the standpoints of educational theory, communication 
theory, and practice. (Staff.) Progress. University of Illinois. 

SMYTHE, DaLLas W. Motivations and gratifications among purchasers of television sets. 
(Staff.) Economics. Progress. University of Illinois. 

SWANSON, CHARLES E. Comparative studies of mass mediz patterns, interests, and 
abilities. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

——A president’s speech: an analysis of various effects of > , residential address. (Staff.) 
Progress. University of Minnesota. 

WAGNER, Pau H.; JoLLirFe, H. R.; ScHorR, MANNy N. Police reporter (film). (Staff.) 
Completed. Ohio State University. 


News Gathering and Writing, Including Technological Writing 
BonbD, DoNovaN H. The court systems and county governments of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, and Pennsylvania (with special attention to their 
bearing on the adequate reporting of public affairs). (Staff.) Progress. West Vir- 
ginia University. 

CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. The accuracy of news stories in a metropolitan newspaper; 
with a study of causes of inaccuracy. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 
Host, Davip. Nature of news and the principles and purposes of news reporting. (Staff. ) 

Progress. Marquette University. 
JONES, JOHN PAUL. Covering government: a reference book for reporters covering pub- 
lic affairs. (Staff.) Progress. University of Florida. 
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——Guide to pronunciation of Florida cities and towns. (Staff.) Progress. University of 
Florida. 

LupwiG, MERRITT. Treatment of the Kathie Fiscus incident by selected Iowa radio 
stations. (Staff.) Completed. Summary in the Iowa Radio News Association News- 
letter, September 1949. State University of Iowa. 

Mott, FRANK L. The news. (Staff.) Progress. Library of Congress Series in American 
Civilization. University of Missouri. 

TELFEL, Emi L. A study of police department organization and methods, news sources, 
and coverage in middle-sized cities. (Staff.) Progress. University of Kansas. 


Pictorial, Including Cartoons, Photography 

Mason, EpwarD F. The principles underlying the selection of pictures for use in a 
particular group of newspapers. (Staff.) Completed. SUI library. State University of 
Iowa. 

MorGaNn, Ray F. Photography in the community newspaper. (Staff.) Progress. To be 
published as University bulletin. University of Nebraska. 

SPENCER, RICHARD. Pulitzer prize-winning cartoons and cartoonists. (Staff.) Completed. 
(To be published by The Collegiate Press, Ames, Iowa.) State University of Iowa. 


Production and Management, Including Circulation 

BAILEY, MERRITT. A survey of direct mail promotion results on the Iowa State College 
Press. (Staff.) Progress. Iowa State College. 

BRANDNER, LOWELL. A study of circulation data of primary and secondary Kansas 
dailies. (Staff.) Progress. Kansas State College. 

DAVENPORT, JOHN. Scientific management in daily newspaper industry in U. S. (Staff- 

doctoral.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

——Statistical analysis of consumption of daily and weekly newspapers in U. S and 
Canada on a projected basis: 1790-1990. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

——A 30-year study and analysis of daily and Sunday newspaper circulation in U. S. 
(Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

GERALD, J. E>warpb. The national newspaper survey, 1949. (Staff.) Progress. University 
of Minnesota. 

MALONE, JOHN R. An economic description of the daily newspaper in America and 
Great Britain with emphasis on monopoly factors. (Doctoral, University of Lon- 
don.) Progress. University of Kansas. 

——tThe manufacture and production of newsprint: an economic study. For use in 
conjunction with a technical study of the possibility of using wheat straw pulp. 
(Staff.) Progress. University of Kansas. 

Morrison, WILLIAM J. Publishing problems of an Iowa community weekly newspaper: 
a case history. (Staff-doctoral.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

THAYER, FRANK. Newspaper management: organization and administration. (Staff.) Pro- 
gress. University of Wisconsin. 

WIMER, ARTHUR. Study of bonus and holiday practices of Iowa newspapers. (Staff.) 
Progress. State University of Iowa. 

——Survey of 1950 printing prices in Iowa. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Jowa. 
Survey of training and pay of country correspondents of Iowa newspapers. (Staff. ) 
Progress. State University of Iowa. 

——Survey of wages and salaries on 111 Iowa newspapers during 1949. (Staff.) Pro- 
gress. State University of Iowa. 


Public Opinion, Including Polling, Public Relations, Publicity, Propaganda, 
and Crusades 

ALBIG, JOHN W. The flow of information between nations. (Staff.) Sociology. Progress. 
University of Illinois. 

BAKER, RICHARD T. The American newspaper in public service. (Cooperative study by 
graduate students.) (Staff.) Progress. Columbia University. 

BirD, GeorGE L., and MERWIN, FREDERIC E. The newspaper and society, completely 
revised edition. (Staff.) To be published summer 1950. by Prentice-Hall. Syracuse 
and Rutgers Universities. 
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Cutie, Scott M. Analysis of public relations—informational programs of selected de- 
partments, State of Wisconsin, for office of the governor. (Staff.) Progress. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Derr, WILLIAM. Christian College centennial: A study in public relations. (Doctoral.) 
Progress. University of Missouri. 

FONTELLIO-NANTON, Huco I. Critical analysis of the nature and effectiveness of pub- 
licity methods and material for the control of venereal disease in a Negro com- 
munity. (Doctoral.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

HARLAN, EuGeNeE. Handbook of public relations with selected case studies. (Staff.) Pro- 
gress. State University of Iowa. 

——Honesty in retail advertising. (Staff.) Completed as a series of 34% x 4 lantern 
slides. SUI library. State University of Iowa. 

——Reliability in certain public relations research projects as conducted by interested 
and disinterested analysts. (Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

NEWELL, THoMas M. Development of a test to measure public attitudes toward the press. 
(Staff.) Progress. Stanford University. 

TELFEL, Emit L. The League of Nations and the election of 1920. Progress. (Doctoral. ) 
Northwestern University. 

TUCKER, WILLIAM T. Determinants of success or failure in a public health campaign. 
(Doctoral.) Communications. Progress. University of Illinois. 

VAN LANINGHAM, Marion. The presidential campaign of 1944 in the newspapers. 
(Doctoral.) University of Missouri. 


Radio Journalism 

ALBIG, JOHN W. The social content of radio programs. (Staff.) Sociology. Progress. 
University of Illinois. 

BARNES, ARTHUR. Continuing study of radio listening in the area served by WSUI and 
KSUI. (Staff.) Progress. Initial report available in mimeographed form. State 
University of Iowa. 

——Effect of listening to play-by-play broadcasts on reading of sports stories in news- 
papers. (Staff.) Completed. To be published in the Iowa Radio News Association 
Newsletter. State University of Iowa. 

——Radio newsroom procedure; newsroom policy and operation in [owa radio sta- 
tions. (Staff.) State University of Iowa. 

BARTLETT, KENNETH G. Introduction to radio broadcasting. To be published by Rine- 
hart and Company. Progress. (Staff.) Syracuse University. 

BASKETTE, FLoyp K. Research needed in radio journalism. (Staff.) Progress. Emory 
University. 

CHARNLEY, MITCHELL V. The extent of radio news operations in the Upper Midwest. 
(Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

FRYBURGER, VERNON R., JR. Economic implications of national policy for radio broad- 
casting. (Doctoral.) Economics. Progress. University of Illinois. 

KipERA, RoBERT. Analysis of religious programs broadeast in Milwaukee metropolitan 
area. (Staff.) Completed. Marquette University. 

Marvin, K. R. and Dopps, PERRY. Radio market news dissemination. (First of a series 
of research studies on market news dissemination.) Staff, Departments of Technical 
Journalism, Statistics; Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, USDA, PMA Co- 
operating. Progress. Expected date of first publication, July !, 1950. 

Myers, LAWRENCE, Jr. An initial inquiry into the construction of a psychological scale 
for measuring attitudes toward radio commercials. (Staff.) Completed. Syracuse 
University. 


REISBERG, SIDNEY. Fulton Lewis, Jr.—an analysis of news commentary. (Doctoral.) 
To be completed by April 1, 1950. School of Education. New York University. 
SMYTHE, DaLLas W. The economics of a radio community. (Staff.) Economics. Progress. 
University of Illinois. 


Readability 
Davis, Norris G. Application of the Flesch and Dale-Chall readability formulas to 
stories published in the Daily Texan. (Staff.) Progress. University of Texas. 
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GRIFFIN,, PHILip F. and G1eBER, WALTER. Continuing study of newspaper comprehension, 
No. 4. A report of the comparative comprehension of a news account described 
in two professionally written stories by 308 members of two complementary uni- 
verses. (Staff.) Completed, limited mimeograph publication. University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Oscoop, CHARLES E. Development of a semantic differential: an empirical approach to 
a measure of meaning. (Staff.) Psychology. Progress. University of Illinois. 
SWANSON, CHARLES E. Continuing study of problems in recording pre-coded data on 

mark-sensing cards. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

Experimental studies in relationships of thematic interest to voluntary reading. 
(Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

Various relationships to reading and non-reading of selected material in metro- 
politan newspapers. (Staff.) Progress. University of Minnesota. 

WIMER, ARTHUR. Continuing readability study of Iowa industrial magazines. (Staff. ) 
Progress. State University of Iowa. 

Continuing readability study of Iowa chamber of commerce bulletins. (Staff.) Pro- 
gress. State University of Iowa. 
Readership 

ALLEN, CHARLES L. A test sample for a study of newspaper duplication. (Staff.) Pre- 
pared for Chicago Sun-Times. Not published. Information from the promotion de- 
partment of the Sun-Times, Chicago, Illinois. Northwestern University. 

——A two day study of the readership of the Moline Daily Dispatch. (Staff.) Printed 
copies of this study may be obtained from John Sundine, Editorial Department, 
Moline Daily Dispatch, Moline, Iilinois. 

FERGUSON, FRED. A study of reader preferences in Jowa Farm Science .(Staff.) Progress. 
Bulletin Office. Iowa State College. 

Grace, Harry W. Sex-relatedness in subject matter as a factor in the selective percep- 
tion of mass communication. (Staff.) Psychology. Progress. University of Illinois. 

MoELLER, LesLtie G. A manual for conduct of readership surveys of weekly newspapers 
by colleges and universities. Being prepared jointly with Roy Schonian, managing 
director of the Utah State Press association and Arthur Hobbs, a marketing con- 
sultant for the Weekly Newspaper Bureau of the National Editorial Association. 
(Staff.) Progress. State University of Iowa. 

PRICE, GRANVILLE. Readership survey of the Daily Texan—analysis of 515 interviews 
with students March 12-27, 1949. (Staff.) Mimeographed; available from author. 
University of Texas. 

REESE, MarTIN S. Readership study of the Garland (Texas) News. (Staff.) Completed. 
(Summaries published in August 13, 1949, Publishers’ Auxiliary, July 23, 1949, 
Editor & Publisher, and June 1949, Texas Press Messenger.) Southern Methodist 
University. 

Religious Journalism 

BASKETTE, FLoyp K. Methodist editors and publishers. (Staff.) Progress. Emory Uni- 
versity. 

Host, Davip. The influence exercised by Catholic principles upon journalism. (Staff.) 
Progress. Marquette University. 


Typography and Printing 
CaTICH, EpwarD M. (FATHER). Design of a new type face. Progress. Experimental 
matrices being cut by Mergenthaler Linotype Company. State University of Iowa. 
COLEMAN, CARROLL. Research and experimentation in the problems of book design and 
typography. (Staff.) Progress. University of Iowa. 
HINKLES, OLIN E. Continuing study of lithography, especially of the origins of photo- 
offset printing from 1904 to 1908. (Staff.) Progress. University of Texas. 


Women in Journalism and Women's Pages 
Hostetter, HELEN P. An analysis of syndicated material for women’s pages. (Staff. ) 
Progress. Kansas State College. 
PATTERSON, HELEN M. Opportunities for women in journalism. (Staff.) Progress. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Swiss Radio System Reflects 
Regional, Lingual Diversities 


BY LANCE TSCHANNEN* 


The Swiss Broadcasting Corporation, a non-profit public service 
organization, is a confederation of seven radio societies repre- 
sentative of the various cultural groups within the federal re- 
public. Listeners support the broadcasting system through license 
fees and the service is free from domination by the government. 





W> CONTRARY TO GENERAL BELIEF, RA- 
dio in Switzerland is not state-con- 
trolled. The Swiss Broadcasting Cor- 
poration is a non-profit, non-commercial 
public service organization, operating 
on a Federal concession which it re- 
ceived in 1931. The stipulations of 
this charter, concerning basic points of 
program policy, are the only direct in- 
fluence exerted by the authorities on 
what is broadcast by radio in Switzer- 
land. 
ORGANIZATION OF SWISS RADIO 

Perhaps the most characteristic fea- 
ture of the organization of radio broad- 
casting in Switzerland is the strong de- 
centralization tendency, which reflects 
to a high degree the federalist princi- 
ples of the Swiss state system. 

A second important feature of the 
system is the clear separation of trans- 
mitting and programming services. 

*Since 1942 Mr. Tschannen has been a staff 
member of the Overseas Shortwave Service of 
the Swiss Broadcasting Corporation and has been 
directly in charge of its shortwave programs in 
English. In August 1945 he initiated the trans- 
Atlantic goodwill program, “The G. I. Corner,” 
which made it possible for 5,000 American ser- 
vice men to speak to their families in the United 
States by radio while on furlough in Switzerland. 

Mr. Tschannen made a thorough study of broad- 
casting in the United States recently. While in 
this country he traveled 15,000 miles by motor 
car, visited 30 states and addressed audiences in 
20 universities. He acted as official representative 
and correspondent of the SBC while here. It is 
his plan to complete work for the degree of doctor 


of political sciences at the University of Berne 
now that he has returned to his home. 
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While the operation of the actual trans- 
mitter station lies exclusively in the 
hands of the Postal, Telegraph and 
Telephone Division of the Federal Post 
and Railroad Department, which owns 
those installations, the production of 
radio programs is the joint task of six 
local medium-wave broadcasting studios 
and of one international shortwave ser- 
vice. 


This arrangement is based on Article 
1 of the federal law on telegraph and 
telephone communications of October 
14, 1922, which says that the Postal, 
Telegraph and Telephone Division of 
the Federal Post and Railroad Depart- 
ment—generally referred to as the PTT 
—has the sole right to establish installa- 
tions which serve in the electrical or 
radio-electrical transmission of signs, 
sounds, or pictures. It is interesting to 
note in this respect that as early as 1922 
the Swiss legislature included the possi- 
bility of television in this law. 


Three of the six local studios, situ- 
ated in Berne, Basel, and Zurich, feed 
their programs to the transmitter station 
of Beromuenster, which serves the Ger- 
man-speaking part of Switzerland. Two 
studios in Geneva and Lausanne feed 
the French-speaking transmitter of Sot- 
tens, and programs in the Italian lan- 
guage, produced by the studio of Lu- 
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gano, are broadcast over the transmit- 
ter of Monte Ceneri. In addition to this, 
there is a relay station in Basel, and a 
special international shortwave service 
emanates from its own studios in Berne. 

As of March 1950, the power with 
which these transmitters broadcast will 
be for Beromeunster 150,000 watts, for 
Sottens 150,000 watts, and for Monte 
Ceneri 50,000 watts. The Swiss short- 
wave station at Schwarzenburg will con- 
tinue to operate on its present two 
100,000 watt transmitters. 

The Swiss Broadcasting Corporation 
was founded in February 1931. In ac- 
cepting its concession for radio broad- 
casting from the Federal Post and Rail- 
road Department, the SBC agreed 

(a) to carry out radio broadcasting 
in Switzerland as a public service, 

(b) to use for this purpose the trans- 
mitting stations of the PTT Division of 
the Federal Post and Railroad Depart- 
ment, and 

(c) to pursue no commercial activi- 
ties in its operations. 

The SBC consists of seven member 
organizations: the Broadcasting Society 
of Radio Geneva, the French-Swiss So- 
ciety for Radio Broadcasting in Lau- 
sanne, the Cooperative Radio Society of 
Zurich, the Cooperative Radio Society 
of Basel, the Cooperative Radio Society 
of Berne, the Eastern Swiss Radio So- 
ciety in St. Gall, and the Cooperative 
Society for Radio Broadcasting in Ita- 
lian-speaking Switzerland at Bellinzona. 
Each of them, with the exception of the 
Society in St. Gall, operates its own 
radio studio. Their statutes have to be 
in accordance with the stipulations of 
the Federal concession and with the 
statutes of the Swiss Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 


V> THE SEVEN MEMBER SOCIETIES ARE 
representative of the regional interests 
in Swiss radio broadcasting. This is es- 
sential for a country as diversified and 
multi-lingual as Switzerland. The so- 
cieties appoint the managers of their 
studios, as well as the program direc- 
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tors, after consultation with the pro- 
gram commissions. The appointments, 
however, have to be approved by the 
general manager of the Swiss Broad- 
casting Corporation. The remainder of 
the studio personnel is appointed under 
the same conditions, but on the recom- 
mendation of the manager of the studio. 
The societies also discuss the programs 
which are prepared by their studios and 
control the proper use of the studio’s 
financial allocations. As far as the dis- 
cussion of programs is concerned, the 
societies are obliged to grant listeners’ 
organizations a voice. 

The Swiss Broadcasting Corporation, 
as an active organization, is composed 
of the assembly of delegates, the central 
board of executives, the general man- 
ager and his staff, the program com- 
missions, and the board of control. 

The central board of executives con- 
sists of 15 members, one from each of 
the seven member societies and eight 
appointed by the department and repre- 
senting the various linguistic and cul- 
tural groups of the country. They are 
under no personal obligations and are 
absolutely free in their judgment. The 
central board officially represents the 
SBC, supervises its administrative busi- 
ness, allots to the various studios the 
funds which have been turned over by 
the department, controls the use of 
those funds, regulates the conditions of 
employment for the corporation’s per- 
sonnel, and deals with the general legal, 
administrative, and economic problems 
of Swiss radio as such, if necessary in 
cooperation with the department. 

The general manager of the Swiss 
Broadcasting Corporation is appointed 
by the central board and must be ap- 
proved by the department. His main 
tasks are to head the administrative of- 
fice and to supervise the program ser- 
vices. He is directly responsible to the 
department for the observance of the 
stipulations in the Federal concession 
concerning programming and program 
policy. The shortwave service also op- 
erates under his responsibility. 
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There are three program commis- 
sions, one for each linguistic region of 
the country. Each member society of 
the SBC delegates one representative to 
its respective commission, and the de- 
partment sends from three to five rep- 
resentatives. The general manager of 
SBC is automatically a member and 
chairman of each commission. The 
managers of the various studios attend 
the meetings of the commissions in an 
advisory capacity. The commission es- 
tablishes the program policy for radio 
broadcasting in its respective region in 
the framework of the general conces- 
sion. It decides on the use of the funds 
allotted to the various studios, judges 
programs, and examines any particular 
wishes and suggestions concerning pro- 
gramming. If necessary, the three re- 
gional program commissions may be 
summoned for a national commission, 
which, however, has no executive auth- 
ority. 

The number of studios is limited to a 
maximum of six, and it is their task to 
prepare the programs. Every two weeks 
the managers of the studios of each 
region meet to discuss questions con- 
cerning cooperation and program co- 
ordination. Every month all studio man- 
agers come together under the chair- 
manship of the general manager of SBC. 


BROADCAST FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The sole financial backers of Swiss 
radio operations are the Swiss radio 
listeners, who pay an annual license fee 
per “radio family” of 20 frs. (about 
$5). Only one license is needed for any 
number of sets in the same family. With 
a total of more than one million licenses 
and an estimated average of four listen- 
ers per license, the Swiss Broadcasting 
Corporation is justified in believing that 
it reaches practically the entire popula- 
tion of the country. This also means, 
on the other hand, that it has also 
reached the limit of the possible annual 
revenue which may be obtained, unless 
the license fee is raised, as it was a 
couple of years ago. A new increase, 
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however, would undoubtedly encounter 
considerable opposition from the Swiss 
public. 

Swiss radio receives no state sub- 
sidies whatever; on the contrary, the 
Postal and Railroad Department, which 
collects the license fees, demands a 
heavy price for the use of its transmit- 
ting facilities, telephone lines, and other 
technical installations as well as for its 
administrative services. In general, it 
may be said that only what is left over, 
after the department has covered all its 
expenses, goes to the studios for their 
broadcasting activities in the form of 
annual allotments. The total of these al- 
locations usually amounts to not more 
than half of the entire revenue. 


PROGRAM POLICY 


It is often believed that Swiss radio 
programs are actually shaped according 
to the instructions of the federal auth- 
orities. This is not so. The Federal 
Post and Railroad Department only sees 
to it that the basic principles concern- 
ing programming, which are laid down 
in the concession, are being observed. 
Swiss radio broadcasts are to serve the 
interests of the community in an ideal- 
istic sense and in a spirit of complete 
impartiality. Anything which might vio- 
late the rules of decency or harm pub- 
lic security, peace and order in the 
country or Switzerland’s good relations 
with other nations, is to be avoided. 
No paid or unpaid advertising and no 
political or religious propaganda is per- 
mitted on the Swiss airways. These are 
the only stipulations made by the auth- 
orities with regard to the contents of 
Swiss radio programs. The Swiss Broad- 
casting Corporation, however, is res- 
ponsible for any violations of those 
rules. 

In general, it may be said that the 
Swiss radio stations are trying to give 
their listeners what they wish to hear. 
Due to the great diversity of the audi- 
ence and the equal rights which each 
intellectual group may claim for itself, 
this task is often not an easy one. It 
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has proved advisable not to try to reach 
a cross-section of the population with 
standard types of programs, but to give 
each intellectual level its own brand. 
This may mean that at a certain time of 
the day, one station may be putting on 
a program which it knows very well will 
appeal only to a very limited audience, 
such as chamber music, but the station 
also knows that there are two other 
transmitters in the country—no com- 
petitors by any means—which will be 
offering a very different fare at the 
same time. This presupposes, however, 
a careful coordination of the programs 
of the three national stations. 


It is extremely helpful in this respect 
of course, that the majority of the Swiss 
people are at least bi-lingual and can 
therefore follow programs which do 
not come from the transmitter of their 
own linguistic region. In a wider sense 
this also applies to their listening to the 
radio programs produced by Switzer- 
land’s neighboring countries. Although 
there undoubtedly exists an element of 
competition, between the Swiss and the 


foreign programs, nothing is done to 
discourage Swiss people from listening 
to foreign radio stations, unless it is 
known that those stations are broad- 
casting a nefarious type of propaganda, 
such as the German radio emitted dur- 
ing the war. In normal peace times it is 


rather considered educational and 
broadening to hear foreign broadcasts. 
Swiss people are traditionally interna- 
tional-minded and show a strong desire 
to look and listen across the borders in 
order to find out what happens in other 
countries and what other people have to 
say On current events. 


V> THE SWISS RADIO OFFERS A WIDE 
variety of entertainment—music both 
popular and serious, drama, comedy, 
audience participation shows, but it also 
does not neglect its mission as an instru- 
ment of popular education. A proper 
amount of time is therefore given to 
round-table discussions, talks, news and 
news commentaries, on-the-spot reports 
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on important events, children’s and wo- 
men’s programs, school broadcasts, etc. 


The fact that Swiss radio broadcasts 
are also: very popular among Switzer- 
land’s neighboring countries, where, in- 
cidentally, they can be heard with per- 
fect clarity, is definite proof that they 
have attained a very satisfactory stan- 
dard. This does in no way mean that 
improvements cannot be made. As a 
matter of fact, great help in this respect 
is offered by the constructive criticism 
published in the radio columns of the 
leading Swiss newspapers, which after 
all do reflect public opinion to a great 
extent. 


An argument which is often raised 
against the Swiss way of radio broad- 
casting, namely, the lack of sufficient 
funds, is only partly valid, since the 
spirit which reigns among Swiss radio 
broadcasters fortunately is a very un- 
mercenary one. Most people in Swiss 
radio are fully aware that they have not 
chosen a profession which will lavish 
worldly riches upon them, and they are 
satisfied with making a decent living, 
enjoying the invaluable satisfaction of 
having unselfishly contributed their 
share in serving their community. This 
is perhaps one of the greatest assets of 
Swiss radio, and to judge from the pop- 
ularity of some of the radio personal- 
ities, the overwhelming majority of the 
Swiss radio audience is gratefully aware 
of it. 


A brief word still about the activities 
of the Swiss shortwave service. During 
the war, when international communica- 
tions were badly restricted and large 
groups of Swiss abroad (every tenth 
Swiss lives outside the borders of his 
country) were cut off from their home- 
land, the Swiss shortwave service acted 
as a link between those groups and 
Switzerland. Gradually a growing inter- 
est among foreign shortwave listeners 
began to make itself felt and the service 
was extended and adapted accordingly. 
Today SBC broadcasts to all parts of 
the world in seven languages, twenty- 
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four hours a day. The mail response has 
been very gratifying, reaching often an 
average of several hundred letters and 
cards each week. More and more the 
Swiss shortwave service has come to be 
the “Voice of Switzerland”, although 
it is in no way the mouthpiece of the 
Swiss government or of any federal 
department. 
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Swiss radio may be slower in its pro- 
gress than most other radio organiza- 
tions (this criticism also applies to the 
field of television), but it is building on 
solid ground, knows no economic fluc- 
tuations, and has been able to establish 
close and strong bonds with the public. 
It is truly an institution “of the people, 
for the people and by the people.” 








The Rise and Development 
Of Agence France-Presse 


BY LESLIE JOHN MARTIN* 





Ut THE END OF THE HAVAS NEWS 
agency, which enjoyed a long and im- 
portant history in the annals of France, 
came in June, 1940, not with a radio 
flash from Bordeaux announcing the 
capitulation, but with a sudden stoppage 
of salaries for Havas newsmen. Im- 
mediately Havas correspondents the 
world over began to resign melodrama- 
tically, and for the most part patriotic- 
ally, from non-existing jobs. What was 
to be the future of news coverage and 
distribution under Vichy and Nazi re- 
gimes and what would arise, in the 
event of final Allied victory from the 
ashes of the old-time Havas? 

Nazi conquerors in France took con- 
trol. Pierre Dominique was made chief 
of the information services, and later 

*Mr. Martin made his first appearance in Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY columns with an article in 
the June 1949 number on “Press and Radio in 
Palestine under the British Mandate.” He has 
studied at the Universities of London, Jerusalem, 
Cairo, and Oregon, and did occasional work for 
the Agence France-Presse in Jerusalem. At pres- 
ent he is a teaching assistant in journalism at the 
University of Minnesota where he is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree in political science. His 
present contribution tells the story of the French 
news agency born during World War II. The ac- 
count of AFP’s predecessor, the Agence Havas, 
which flourished in pre-war years, was written by 
Dean Clifford F. Weigle and appeared in the 


September 1942 issue of the JOURNALISM QUaR- 
TERLY. 


Jean Fontenoy became director.' Under 
the law of December 20, 1940, pub- 
lished by the French Legal Gazette, 
Havas was to operate under the secre- 
tary of the State Secretary. The Vichy 
government bought out all the private 
stockholders and converted Havas into 
an official news agency. At the same 
time the Germans suggested to the cli- 
ents that they drop Havas and subscribe 
to the German-owned “Transocean” 
service—the foreign section of the 
Deutsche Nachrichten  Biiro—‘since 
Havas was now Nazi controlled.” ? 
Meanwhile, Albert Grand, of the 
Havas Havana office and formerly sec- 
ond in charge of the New York office, 
went on a tour of South America with 
Christopher J. Chancellor, inspecting 
general manager of Reuters. It was 
agreed that Reuters take over the Havas 


1 Fontenoy fled to Germany before the arrival 
of the Allies in Paris. 


?Anon., “Havas replaced by official French 
service,” Editor & Publisher 73:52 (Dec. 28, 
1940) p. 4; Anon., “French news body is mod- 
eled on AP,” New York Times (Sept. 6, 1944) 
p. 8; Anon., “Men and Events,” China Weekly 
Review 95:285 (Jan. 25, 1941); Anon., “Men and 
Events,” China Weekly Review 94:345 (Nov. 9, 
1940). The old Havas facilities were taken over 
by AFP after the liberation. Today the French 
government owns 67% of Havas stock.—Anon., 
“Press renews Havas bid,” New York Times 
(Nov. 8, 1947) p. 8. 
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clients there and service them through 
New York. Grand remained in South 
America and opened offices in Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo, Santiago and Rio 
de Janeiro. By October 15 the project 
was in full operation.* 

* a * 


Little more than a month elapsed be- 
tween the fall of Havas and Paris and 
the founding of a new French agency— 
the only one outside German control. 
In July, 1940, Pierre Maillaud, of the 
Havas London office, with the assistance 
of other war-orphaned members of the 
staff, started the Agence LEF (Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité) in London. In the 
first week of February, 1941, the name 
was changed to “Agence Frangaise In- 
dependante” (known as AFI).‘ 

At this time Maillaud was appointed 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Other members were Jean Massip, chief 
of the Free Information Bureau, Pierre 
Comert, editor of France (published in 
London), and formerly head of the 
press department of the French Ministry 


of Foreign Affairs, and Guy de Ner- 
vaux, for many years assistant manager 
of Agence Havas, London. Robert Bat- 
tefort, who for five years had been 
chief editor of the London office of 
Havas, retained that position in the new 


agency. On the London bureau staff 
was Fernand Moulier, a former Lon- 
don correspondent of the Paris /’Ex- 
celsior. The Balkan correspondent was 
Geraud Jouve, who had once headed 
the Havas Berlin office.® 

AFI, Ltd., enjoyed the support of the 
British Ministry of Information—“and 
couldn’t have operated without it,” ac- 
cording to Maillaud. “Although enjoy- 
ing the help of the British authorities,” 
said Maillaud in an interview with the 


3 Anon., “Men and Events,’ China Weekly Re- 
view 94:33 (Sept. 7, 1940); Arthur Reardon, 
“Burial of a news agency,” Living Age 359:140-5 
(Oct., 1940); Anon., “Reuters seeks Havas wires 
in South America,” Editor & Publisher 73:37 
(Sept. 14, 1940) p. 7; Anon., “Reuters service 
for South American countries,’ Newspaper World 
43:2231 (Oct. 12, 1940) p. 1 

*Anon., “New French cable agency,” 


World's 
Press News 25:623 (Feb. 6, 1941) p. 10 
5 Ibid. 
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Newspaper World in July, 1944, “the 
agency maintained throughout a com- 
plete political independence and kept to 
its objective, which was to diffuse ob- 
jective news and comments within the 
framework of the Allied cause and with- 
out any other political bias than its ad- 
herence to that cause.”’® 

Reuters became the AFI agent in 
South America, the Far East and the 
British Empire. In the rest of the world, 
viz., Egypt, Turkey, the Balkans and 
the Free French territories, AFI ser- 
vices were independently distributed.’ 

In November, 1942, after the Allied 
landings in North Africa, Paul Louis 
Bret, a former manager of the Havas 
London office, set up the Agence 
France-Afrique (known as AFA) in 
Algiers. AFA was subsidized by the 
French authorities in Algiers. 

AFI built up a network of correspon- 
dents all over the world, and also estab- 
lished a number of distributing offices. 
AFA, in turn, distributed its news main- 
ly in the French empire. However, it 
was early felt that there was no room 
for two French news agencies, and in 
December, 1942, only a month after the 
founding of AFA, Maillaud went to Al- 
giers of his own accord, prompted per- 
haps by the knowledge that AFA would 
be politically better situated there after 
the liberation of France. In Algiers he 
and Bret laid the foundation for a single 
French agency “as soon as political 
unity had been achieved in Algiers and 
the unification of the French news ser- 
vices thus rendered physically pos- 
sible.” § 

Six months later, in June, 1943, the 
French Committee of National Libera- 
tion was set up in Algiers. In July, 
Henri Bonnet, the Commissioner for 
Information, asked Maillaud to come to 
Algiers to discuss the merger of the two 
agencies. The principle of a merger was 

*Anon., “Events which led to French news 
agency merger,” Newspaper World 48:2429 (July 
29, 1944) p. 2. 

*Anon., “New French cable agency,” 
Press News, loc. cit. 


8 Anon., “Events which led to French news 
agency merger,” loc. cit. 
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agreed upon at this meeting between 
Maillaud and Bret, but the necessary 
steps were not taken. Then, in Novem- 
ber of the same year, Maillaud heard of 
plans for a news agency that did not 
take into account either AFA or AFI. 
He quickly sent his second in com- 
mand, Fernand Moulier, to Algiers, 
where Maillaud joined him in Decem- 
ber.® 

After three weeks of discussion it 
was agreed, with the acquiescence of 
the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration, that a single news agency would 
be set up through the merger of AFA 
and AFI. The joint agency was to be 
called the Presse Frangaise Associée, 
and it was to be cooperatively owned 
by the French press after the libera- 
tion.’° In the meantime only the French 
empire press was free, and these news- 
papers, it was decided, would contribute 
to the agency in proportion to their cir- 
culation and importance. Temporarily 
the large gap would be filled by “com- 
mercial loans” from the French Minis- 
try of Information. These loans would 
not be capital loans, but purely commer- 
cial transactions for the working ex- 
penses of the agency. The French press 
would at a later date refund the money 
as soon as it was in a position to do so. 
As an additional safeguard, the French 
government, it was agreed, would have 
to accept the refund without question.'? 

The new agency was to be under the 
control of an executive board com- 
prising Pierre Maillaud, Fernand Moul- 
ier, Paul Louis Bret and Geraud Jouve, 
now director of Radio Brazzaville. Each 
was to have his special duties; but all 
were to be on an equal footing.'? 

The final draft of the agreement was 
delayed so that it could be put into le- 
gal form. But beginning January 1, 
1944, the two agencies operated as if 


® Thid. 

” Ibid.; Anon., “Agencies combine and press 
‘purged’,”’ Newspaper World 46:2398 (Dec. 25, 
1943) p. 10. 

11 Anon., “French news agency split,” 
paper World 47:2411 (Mar. 25, 1944) p. 1. 

2 Jbid.; Anon., ‘“‘DeGaulle corners the news,” 
Newsweek 24:72 (July 31, 1944). 
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they were amalgamated.** Moulier re- 
mained in Algiers as a member of the 
new board, while Maillaud returned to 
London, which was to remain the cen- 
ter of the foreign news service of Presse 
Frangaise Associée. This was decided, 
as the whole network of the service had 
been set up by AFI, and also because 
communications in Algiers were entirely 
inadequate. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ORGANIZATION 
took a new turn in March, 1944, how- 
ever. The French Consultative Assembly 
decided to place a de Gaullist at the 
head of the agency, and Henri Bonnet, 
the Minister of Information, appointed 
Geraud Jouve, the only de Gaullist 
among the four co-directors, to be in 
sole charge of French and foreign 
news.?5 

Immediately Jouve’s three co-direc- 
tors resigned, together with six other 
executives of the news agency, in a 
protest against “the governmental dic- 
tation of editorial policy.”'® Maillaud 
and Moulier gave three reasons for their 
resignation: 


We consider M. Bonnet’s action a 
breach of the agreement reached in De- 
cember. M. Jouve’s position of control 
was by no means justified by his con- 
tribution toward establishing the agency. 
But mainly we resigned because we con- 
sider this arbitrary decision represented 
a degree of political interference which 
was contrary to the spirit in which the 
agreement was made. We have all been 
working for the ideal of an agency 
which was to be a French Associated 
Press. We accepted certain government 
help, necessary during the period prior 
to the liberation of France, but only on 
the understanding that it was to be 
a professional agency built up by a 
team of journalists. We naturally re- 
sent the appointment over our heads 
of a man whose appointment can only 
be justified by political, not professional 


% Anon., “French news agency split,” loc. cit. 

4 Anon., “Events which led to French news 
agency merger,”’ loc. cit. At about this time sup- 
port of AFI by the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion must have been discontinued, though there is 
no record of this fact available. The joint agency 
was now under the sole auspices of the French 
authorities. 

% Anon., “‘DeGaulle corners the news,” loc. cit. 

#® Anon., “News agency shaken up,”’ New York 
Times (Mar. 21, 1944) p. 4. 
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reasons. As a result, AFI completely 
withdraws from the agreement, and will 
continue on its own. The head of France- 
Afrique shares our point of view, and 
has acted similarly.17 


For a few days AFI and AFA re- 
verted to their former independent posi- 
tions. However, the bottom had been 
removed from under them, and AFA 
realized this immediately. Bret was 
forced to resign from the French Com- 
mittee controlled agency, and Jouve 
took over from him. 

With the withdrawal of AFI, the sit- 
uation reverted to what it had been be- 
fore the establishment of the Presse 
Francaise Associée. The French Con- 
sultative Assembly therefore appointed 
an Information Commission under the 
chairmanship of Fernand Grenier to 
examine and report on the situation. To- 
ward the end of April this commission 
made its report. It recommended that 
a first agency be set up on a coopera- 
tive basis. None of the newspapers as- 
sociated with it was to have more 
than 200 shares; this would prevent one 


newspaper or radio from having a pre- 
ponderant influence in the management 
and policy of the agency.'* 


Without finances, meanwhile, AFI 
found itself in a very awkward position. 
The French authorities in Algiers found 
themselves in just as embarrassing a 
situation in that AFI controlled the net- 
work of correspondents and the dis- 
tributing offices, and they faced the al- 
most impossible task of organizing a 
new network. Bonnet, therefore, again 
approached AFI and asked Maillaud to 
cooperate “for reasons of national in- 
terest and irrespective of all other con- 
siderations.” !® 

It is doubtful whether Bonnet wouid 
have succeeded had it not been for the 
decree of July 1. This decree, which 
was published “obscurely” by the Jour- 
nal Official de la Republique Francaise, 
contained six ordinances empowering 


17 Anon., “French news agency split,” loc. cit. 

8 Anon., “‘Reform of the French press,’’ News- 
paper World 47:2416 (Apr. 29, 1944) p. 10. 

% Anon., “Events which led to French news 
agency merger,” loc. cit. 
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the French Provisional Government to 
control the press, radio, film, news 
agencies and advertising agencies, if 
necessary.?° 

Ordinanc® three of the decree gave 
the “French Information Agency” the 
sole right to circulate to the press and 
radio within the interior of French lib- 
erated territory communiques, official 
statements and French foreign news. 
It alone had the right to negotiate with 
foreign news agencies and to acquire 
their copyright. All foreign or other 
French news agencies would have to 
deal through this agency. Bonnet was 
further empowered to fine and imprison 
up to six months any agency or repre- 
sentative who operated independently 
of the “French Information Agency.” ?! 

This was AFI’s coup de grace. Hav- 
ing lost all financial support, it now 
had the French market, on which it had 
been counting, snatched away. Within 
a week the official announcement came 
that France-Afrique would absorb the 
personnel and organization of AFI, 
which would cease to operate. The 
name of France-Afrique would hence- 
forth be Agence Frangaise de Presse. 
According to Maillaud, in agreeing to 
ccoperate with AFP, his only condition 
was that Moulier should be left in 
charge of the London office. This being 
conceded, Maillaud instructed his col- 
laborators to cooperate with the new 
agency. Geraud Jouve became general 
manager. Moulier was made an as- 
sistant manager and left in charge of 
the Lendon bureau which was to handle 
the foreign news. Maillaud was ap- 
pointed war correspondent in France 
for the agency.?? 

* * * 

Far from solving Henri Bonnet’s 
difficulties, the decree of July 1 was 
only the beginning of his worries. The 
discussion regarding the establishment 


*° Anon., “DeGaulle corners the news,”’ loc. cit. 

71 Anon., “French radio and press control,”’ 
World’s Press News 32:801 (July 6, 1944) p. 14. 

2 Anon., “Events which led to French news 
agency merger,” loc. cit.; Anon., “French news 
agency merger,’ Newspaper World 48:2426 (July 
8, 1944) p. 9. 
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of a government subsidized news agency 
which had been going on for six months 
had elicited not so much as a raised 
eyebrow from the Allied press. In fact, 
in addition to the support that the Brit- 
ish government had itseif given to AFI, 
Reuters had been negotiating with the 
government controlled, monopoly-hold- 
ing agency, the Presse Frangaise Asso- 
ciée, between March and July, 1944.8 
The decree, however, touched the poc- 
kets of British and American news 
agencies, which had been planning to 
spread out in France after the libera- 
tion, and a cry of protest went up from 
the American and British press. Reuters 
and AP immediately severed relations 
with the French news agency. The 
World’s Press News, in its July 13 num- 
ber, wrote that it would not be surprised 
to see a conflict between the leading 
recognized world news agencies and the 
French government over the proposal 
to establish a government controlled 
news agency. “The French Provisional 
Government in Algiers,” it said, “has 


committed itself to a principle which 
is a negation of the declared aims of 
the British and American press, namely, 
the establishment of truth in news in 
the international field and the freedom 
of exchange of news between news- 
pe2pers in democratic countries.” ** 


In an editorial entitled “News for 
Frenchmen,” the New York Times un- 
burdened itself as follows: 


To Americans this [the publication 
of the press law] must seem a most un- 
fortunate step, incompatible with the 
idea of “liberation” and with the gen- 
eral freedoms for which France has 
nobly stood. A monopoly of news is a 
monopoly of the bases of opinion. There 
could not be a really free election in 
France if the French Committee or the 
French Provisional Government exer- 
cised the full authority given it under 
the new law. We hope that General de 
Gaulle and his advisers will realize the 
force of this objection and will find an- 
other way to encourage a legitimate 


73 Anon., “Events which led to French news 
agency merger,”’ loc. cit. 

* Anon., “Will French news agency be ac- 
cepted?” World's Press News 32:802 (July 13, 
1944) p. 11. 
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French news agency, without suppress- 

ing the distribution of news by other 

reputable agencies in France.*° 

General de Gaulle and his advisers 
did not realize the force of the objec- 
tion. On July 22, the French Committee 
of National Liberation voted for a 
“free, independent news agency” under 
the empowering decree of July 1. It 
authorized the French government to 
hold shares in the press agency until 
France had been completely liberated. 
An ordinance provided that the govern- 
ment would have to liquidate its shares 
within a year after the end of the 
war.”6 

This brought further vituperation 
from the United States and Britain. 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express head- 
lined the story “De Gaulle Corners the 
News.” Reuters, with the “tacit consent 
of AP,” strongly protested to the 
French Administration. UP and INS 
expressed their disapproval. The estab- 
lished agencies, already with the Allied 
forces, had hoped to get in on the 
ground floor in France with little or no 
local opposition. The decree assured 
that there would at least be a French 
news agency.*? 

France, a French paper in London, 
wished to know why, if the reason for 
the monopoly of news given to AFP 
was to combat the competition of for- 
eign agencies (which had been admit- 
ted), the free competition of other 
French agencies, which could easily be 
created by the Resistance journalists, 
was forbidden. “It is the monopoly 
against any other French agency which 
strikes a blow at the liberty of the 
French press.” 28 


* Anon., (Editorial) “News for Frenchmen,”’ 
New York Times (July 22, 1944) p. 14 

** Anon., “Independent news agency is decreed 
for France,”” New York Times (July 24, 1944) 


*7 Anon., “DeGaulle corners the news,”’ loc. 
cit.; R. Baxter, “Purged press for France,” Na- 
tion 159:287-8 (Sept. 9, 1944). 

**Anon., “British break with French news 
agency,” Newspaper World, 48:2429 (July 29, 
1944) p. 1. In fact, when Paris was liberated 
there were six French news agencies functioning: 
Inter-France Information, Agence Fournier, and 
four others specialized in economic and literary 
articles, all of which were closed before the end 
of October for “collaboration,’’ leaving AFP as 
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In vain Bonnet pointed out that “we 
shall face a problem unprecedented in 
the history of the world—that of a high- 
ly cultured country that will have no 
press.” He promised that the French 
press agency would not sell the sole 
right of its news to any one foreign 
news agency, and that AFP would dis- 
tribute news bought from the other 
news agencies and the American war- 
time information agency, OWI. He 
argued that a news agency could func- 
tion and live independently of govern- 
ment subsidies and control only when 
French newspapers became a going con- 
cern. A monopoly, he said, was judged 
necessary at first to permit the agency 
to get started. This would soon be modi- 
fied, he promised, to enable foreign 
agencies to distribute their news in 
France independently. Foreign agencies 
could, even before this, contract to sup- 
ply AFP with news. The committee in- 
tended to let rival French agencies de- 
velop.?9 

The Provisional Government gave no 
reason for its temporary ban on other 
French agencies. Three reasons for this 
ban suggest themselves immediately, 
however, all of which probably had 
some influence in the decision taken. 
First, the Committee felt that the 
French press would not be able to sup- 
port more than one news agency for a 
start. With more than one agency in the 
field, none of them would have been 
able to survive. Secondly, the Commit- 
tee of National Liberation must have 
foreseen the confusion that was bound 
to result after the liberation, with the 
various factions of the Resistance move- 
ment and elsewhere jockeying for a 
position in the government. In wartime 
this would have been a thorn in the 
flesh of France. Thirdly—and this point 


the only source of French foreign news. At that 
time AP reported from London that the closing 
of the six agencies was “regarded as liquidation 
of collaborationist units and not an infringement 
of the freedom of France’s_press.”—Anon., 
“French news purge closes six agencies,’ New 
York Times (Oct. 27, 1944) p. 8. 

* Anon., “France explains rules on _ press,” 
New York Times (Aug. 9, 1944) p. 7; Baxter, 
op. cit. 


arose out of the first two—the Com- 
mittee wanted to force AFI to hand 
over its facilities. 


@ THIS IS NOT THE PLACE TO GO INTO 
the reasons why General de Gaulle re- 
organized his government in the first 
week of September, 1944, soon after the 
fall of Paris. Suffice it to say that sev- 
eral members of the Resistance move- 
ment were brought into his Algiers 
Cabinet. Among them was Professor 
Teitgen, a former teacher of law, who 
replaced Henri Bonnet as Minister of 
Information.®°® 


Together with the Cabinet changes 
came the news that Geraud Jouve had 
been replaced by a veteran French jour- 
nalist and international correspondent, 
Léon Rollin.* Rollin’s first move was 
to advise Kent Cooper, general manager 
of the Associated Press, that AFP 
would be modeled on the lines of AP. 
When Cooper, who appeared to be 
aware of his impending victory, con- 
gratulated Rollin, he received the fol- 
lowing reply: 


I thank you most sincerely for your 
good wishes. I am happy, in taking over 
the direction of the Agence Frangaise de 
la Presse, to renew with you the ties of 
a friendship that recent events have only 
strengthened because of the very close 
connection of our two republics. The 
Agence Frangaise de la Presse will soon, 
I am convinced—and it is my aim—be 
an entirely independent agency; that is 
the desire of the French government.®2 


This was on September 5. Three days 
later the ban on foreign news agencies 
operating north of the Loire was lifted. 


% Anon., “French ‘sole agency’ decree sus- 
pended,’ Newspaper World 48:2436 (Sept. 16, 
1944) p. 15. 

*! The new director-general had fought in World 
War I. In 1924 he was made director of the 
Havas foreign service. Later he served as the 
Havas correspondent to the League of Nations 
at Geneva. During the second World War, Rollin 
became one of the leaders of the French under- 
ground press. In July, 1944, he was arrested by 
the Gestapo, but was released a month later, be- 
cause at 62 the Gestapo considered him harmless. 
Rollin served on the 1947 and 1948 UNESCO 
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and Film.—Anon., “French news agency is mod- 
eled on AP,” New York Times (Sept. 6, 1944) 
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The French Ministry of Information 
announced on September 8 that, in ac- 
cordance with the Ordinance of July 

22, 1944, 
(1) the application of the provision of 
the Ordinance will be suspended 


for the region to the north of the 
Loire; 
within this territory distribution to 
press and radio of all communi- 
qués, official statements and news 
can be made by any agency or or- 
ganization in the terms fixed by the 
Ministry of Information; 

(3) this decree will come into force im- 
mediately.** 


AFP now began to function under 
Rollin as a regular news agency on 
French soil. Within a month, however, 
politics—this time internal—again in- 
terfered with the running of the agency. 
Under Communist fire, Rollin was for- 
ced to resign. The exact reason for his 
resignation is not quite clear. But at 
about the time of his resignation came 
the Ordinance of September 30, under 
which AFP has been working ever 
since. What had previously been called 
“Agence Francaise de la Presse” or 
“Agence Frangaise de Presse” was re- 
named “Agence France-Presse” — a 
public organization “endowed with a 
civil identity and with financial auto- 
nomy, having for its purpose the gath- 
ering and dissemination of all kinds of 
information, and to exercise all the ac- 
tivities connected with this purpose in 
France, the colonies and mandates, and 
abroad.”** Nine directors and a direc- 
tor-general were to be appointed, and 
the government was to make up the fin- 
ancial losses of the agency. 

For three weeks AFP continued with- 
out a director. Then, on October 24, 
Martial Bourgeon, veteran of more than 
2U years of political reporting for Hav- 
as, was appointed director-general. The 


83 Anon., “French 
pended,” loc. cit. 

*% Anon., “French name press chief,” New 
York Times (Oct. 25, 1944) p. 10; Anon., “Le 
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Ministry of Information also announced 
the names of the nine directors.*® 

Again for five months everything was 
plain sailing. The French government 
figured on a subsidy of 200 million 
francs for the first year. Bourgeon had 
been the political specialist of Havas 
for Canada and South America until he 
was ousted by the Vichy Ministry of 
Information in 1940. From that date 
until his liberation he had been a leader 
of the clandestine press, helping Rol- 
lin to furnish an underground press ser- 
vice to Resistance publications.*® He 
was, therefore, a favorite of the Resis- 
tance movement press. Thus, when the 
government decided to make Francois 
Crucy general manager on April 4, 
1945, the change was deplored by sev- 
eral Resistance organs, who saw in it 
stricter control of AFP by the govern- 
ment. #7 

Crucy headed AFP for nine months. 
On December 30 of that year, the Min- 
istry of Information replaced him by 
Maurice Negré. Another prominent 
member of the Resistance movement, 
Negré had been interned at Buchenwald 
during part of the war. Before 1939 he 
had been head of the Havas news bur- 
eaus in Warsaw, Budapest and Buch- 
arest.3& 

Under Negré, during the following 18 
months, AFP built up a creditable ser- 
vice. Besides cable and telegraph news, 
it also sold features and photographs in 
France and abroad. It produced a mon- 
thly bulletin of special documentation 
prepared by experts in Paris. This bulle- 
tin was sold at a high price to foreign 
diplomats, big business concerns and 
banks in France and abroad. 

AFP paid special attention to its 
South American services. All the lead- 
ing Argentine and Brazilian newspapers 
subscribed to its news service, which 
was distributed from Buenos Aires and 


* Anon., “French name press chief,”’ loc. cit. 
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Rio de Janeiro. Special attention was 
_ paid to news of Roman Catholic inter- 
est for this area, and also for Canada 
and Holland. French Canada received 
a special service via New York, com- 
prising French and American news. A 
24-hour teleprinter wire service pro- 
vided Britain and Eire with French 
news in English from the English desk 
ir Paris. The Far East received its 
news in English and French, and AFP 
also had contacts in Japan.*® 


of * * 


Wf YET ALL THIS TIME A CERTAIN UN- 
easiness was felt in the ranks of French 
journalists. The government had pro- 
mised to turn the agency over to the 
newspapers within one year after the 
liberation. Nothing had been done so 
far. The Ministry of Information, there- 
fore, consulted Paul Louis Bret, the 
man who had been responsible for the 
draft agreement of the original French 
news agency in Algiers, and who had 
headed the Agence France-Afrique. 


Bret set to work, together with a 


ministerial commission on which a num- 
ber o° other newspaper representatives 
sat, to prepare a bill to be placed be- 
fore parliament. As a working basis the 
drafting committee began by re-exam- 
ining the Algerian plan for a French 


press association back in December 
1943. This plan had envisaged an 
agency owned cooperatively by French 
newspapers on the AP model. Now Bret 
had to admit that his original idea was 
impracticable. 

Bret and his colleagues found that the 
French press was still far too weak fin- 
ancially to support a news agency. The 
press expected its mews service at a 
price that was nowhere near the cost of 
production. Also the deep-seated pol- 
itical differences which divided the press 
made it very difficult for such a news 
agency to operate. “And, as a matter 
of fact, they don’t want it [a coopera- 


8° G. Langelaan, ‘“‘Havas name revived for news- 
only agency,”’ Editor & Publisher 80:20 (May 10, 
1947) p. 44. 
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tively owned agency] any more,” Bret 
argued.*° 

The problem was how to finance the 
agency and yet cut it loose from gov- 
ernment control. The press could not 
pay for the support of its news agency. 
The only conceivable way to provide 
funds that belonged to “the commun- 
ity” rather than to “the government” 
and thus avoid any kind of pressure 
was to place a tax on the newspapers, 
the commission found. This system was 
“working very well” in the B.B.C. in 
Britain, in the view of the Commission. 

Bret wanted to raise the price of 
newspapers to five francs (about four 
cents, at the time) for a four-page 
paper. He further envisaged a 20 cen- 
times tax per copy to be levied on the 
net sales of each newspaper, which 
would be turned over to AFP. Thus 
AFP would be assured financial inde- 
pendence by a law enforcing this tax, 
and the public would be financing their 
news agency directly. The newspapers, 
in turn, would get their service free.*! 

After the drafting committee had 
been in session for six weeks, its pro- 
posals were accepted by the Minister of 
Information, Pierre Bourdan, who sub- 
mitted them to the Joxe Committee. 
Furthermore, in a decree of June 18, 
1947, Bourdan appointed Bret director- 
general to replace Maurice Negré, with 
instructions to “prepare the reorganiza- 
tion of the agency” in accordance with 
the draft statute he had helped prepare. 

Bret was aware that if this bill passed 
the Joxe Committee, it would have to 
go back to the Minister of Youth, the 
Arts and of Letters, who was in charge 
of information, who would then submit 
it to parliament. But he hoped to have 
it passed by October.*? 

The bill was not passed that October. 
For 18 months Bret carried on under 


*# Anon., “French news agency will soon be in- 
dependent,” World’s Press News 37:954 (June 26, 
1947) p. 5; Anon., “‘New status for French news 
agency,” World’s Press News 38:955 (July 3, 
1947) p. 14. 
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the old ordinance of September 30, which the deficit was paid. Receipts 


1944. Then, in November 1948, an- 
other commission was set up to study 
the problem of AFP. This commission 
rejected the recommendations of the 
earlier commission of July 1947, as 
impracticable. It agreed, however, that 
the government subsidies must stop. 

A suggestion that a tax be imposed 
upon the nation to defray the agency’s 
expenses was rejected. It was finally de- 
cided that the money should come from 
the commercial receipts of the agency, 
and that the deficit would be made up 
by an annual “national contribution.” 
The latter was to come from the inter- 
national cable and wireless companies, 
who would remit a fraction (calculated 
on the basis of a mathematical formula) 
of their receipts to AFP. Thus the 
amount of the subsidies to the organiz- 
ation would no longer be left to the 
discretion of the government. 

The agency was to have a new name, 
too. It would be called “France-Presse,” 
Institute of Information. It would be 
presided over by a Councillor of State, 
and would include in its administration 
a number of “independent magistrates 
and personalities of high integrity.” 
There would also be both a president 
and a director-general.*® 

The Council of Ministers approved 
these recommendations on December 1, 
1948. At the present writing (Decem- 
ber 1949), the matter is still before 
parliament. 

oe * * 


Yt IN MAKING ITS REPORT IN SEPTEM- 
ber, 1949, the Auditing Commission for 
Public Enterprises reviewed the agency’s 
accounts for 1947. The organization 
had spent, according to the commission, 
797 million francs. Receipts had been 
310 million, and subsidies 392,088,000 
francs. However, a surplus of 210 mil- 
lion francs had somehow crept in since 
the founding of the agency, out of 

* Anon., “La reforme du _ statut de l’AFP,” 
L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite 4:73 (Dec. 
20, 1948) p. 1. The French government, through 


Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones, controls all 
cable and wireless systems in France. 


comprised 40 percent of the expenses. 
This gap between receipts and expenses 
was widening, however. In 1948 the 
agency took in only 32 percent of what 
it cost to gather and disseminate the 
news. In 1949 it was estimated at 
30 percent.*4 

The reason for the deficit was mainly 
that despite an increase of more than 
350 percent in the expense of running 
the agency since its inception, the share 
paid by the press had risen to 124 per- 
cent only. Furthermore, newspapers 
were very slow in paying their dues, and 
the auditing commission recommended 
that their service be cut off if they failed 
to pay within a stipulated time.*® 

Comparing his own record with 
that of Havas, Bret pointed out in a 
letter to L’Echo de la Presse et de la 
Publicité that receipts from the sale of 
services abroad has made remarkable 
progress since 1939. In that year this 
item represented 8.5 percent of the total 
budget. Today it is 15 percent. Income 
from the French press, on the other 
hand, had changed in inverse propor- 
tion. From 33 percent in 1939, it had 
dropped to 15 percent of the budget 
today.*® 

AFP has 76 bureaus outside of 
France, nine of which are in the French 
colonies. In France itself there are 19 
suboffices outside of Paris, in addition 
to part-time correspondents in every im- 
portant city.*? 

With the exception of NTB in Nor- 
way and Ritzau in Denmark, AFP has 
contracts with all the European news 
agencies. There are two kinds of agree- 
ments. Either there is a direct exchange 
of domestic news, or else AFP provides 
its world coverage in exchange for the 


** Anon., “‘Le rapport sur la gestion des affaires 


publiques .. .”’ loc. cit. 

© Ibid. 

“P-L. Bret, “Le probleme de l’AFP,” L’Echo 
de la Presse et de la Publicite 4:79 (Feb. 20, 
1949) p. 12. 

*T Anon., Report of the Commission on Techni- 
cal Needs in Press, Radio, Film, UNESCO, Paris, 
Sept., 1947; also an advertisement appearing in 
L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite 4:79 (Feb. 
20, 1949) p. 13. There are 330 correspondents in 
France alone. 
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demestic news of the other agency. Its 
agreement with Reuters involves an ex- 
change of world news, as well as exclu- 
sive distribution rights in certain areas. 
This includes the sole right for AFP to 
distribute news in metropolitan France 
and the French Union.** AP has an in- 
formal exchange agreement with the 
agency, too. 

For a time, early in 1949, there was 

** UNESCO, op. cit., p. 62. AFP news is dis- 
tributed in the following 11 languages: French, 
English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, 
Danish, Chinese, German, Yiddish and Ngog-du 
(Indo-Chinese dialect). AFP provides the follow- 
ing services: Overseas service; economic and fi- 
nancial news; sports; horse racing; photographic 
service; signed articles and reports; theatrical and 


film criticism and a weekly documentary service. 
This last and the feature services have been show- 


talk of discontinuing the foreign dis- 
tribution service. To this Bret was 
strongly opposed. “This would repre- 
sent an economy of no more than 50 
million francs a year,” he writes, “which 
shows the magnitude of the error one 
would commit, even on _ material 
grounds, in deleting the French signa- 
ture from all, or even a part of, the 
foreign press. AFP’s success abroad has 
been due mainly to its objective news 
coverage. Nor can we classify AFP’s 
news as propaganda in the French press. 
There are no voluntary ‘errors of om- 
ission Or commission’ in the news of 
AFP.” 


ing a continuous deficit, according to the report 


of the auditing commission in September, 1949. * Bret, op. cit. 





“When the Sun was founded in 1833, a man could launch a newspaper 
in New York with a few thousand dollars and, as the cliche had it, ‘a case 
(apronful) of battered type.’ He could sell it to fifteen or twenty thousand 
readers at a cent a copy, Solicit advertisements when he had time, and 
make money. Thomas W. Dewart, the last of the Sun’s several publishers, 
stepped into a going concern with the best and latest mechanical equip- 
ment, an adequate staff that included three or four world-famous special- 
ists, more than 280,000 passionately faithful readers, and (though it was 
already beginning to slip) an almost legendary belief among advertisers 
that the Sun was the best afternoon medium through which to reach the 
conservatice reader. When Dewart quit, he had more than 270,000 read- 
ers at five cents a copy and, although he had lost 1.5 million lines in 1949, 
still so much advertising that he needed only a dozen staff men and a hand- 
ful of columnists to fill up the unsold interstices. Why wasn't it enough? 

“The answer might begin with increased (and ever-increasing) publishing 
costs. Newsprint, of which the Sun consumed about four hundred tons a 
week, had shot up to a hundred dollars a ton from the forty-eight it fetched 
as recently as 1939. The best press Dana ever owned cost him less than a 
hundred thousand dollars; Dewart’s battery (which Howard did not buy) 
might well be appraised at around three million. Dana paid some eighty 
employees an average of less than twenty-five dollars a week; Dewart was 
paying twelve hundred an average of more than seventy-five. 

“This change in newspaper economics is perhaps even more graphic if 
put into terms of the relative importance of circulation pennies and adver- 
tising dollars. Up to very near the end of the last century, the generally 
accepted formula was that the readers’ coins paid for newsprint and pro- 
duction (including amortization of mechanical equipment), and advertisers’ 
checks for everything else (including obviously, the cost of providing news 
and entertainment, which has risen more sharply than anything else). 
Nowadays the formula is very different. It cost Tom Dewart close to 
twenty cents to produce a paper which retailed for a nickel.” LLEWELLYN 
Wuirte, “The Sun Goes Down” (The Reporter, Feb. 14, 1950). 
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AMERICAN JOURNALISM: A HISTORY OF 
NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH 260 Years, 1690 To 1950. 
Revised Edition. By Frank Luther 
Mott. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1950. xiv + 835 pp. $5. 


W SURVEY OF THE PAST DECADE AND 
revision of bibliographical notes bring 
Dean Frank Luther Mott’s monumental 
history of American journalism into 
mid-century focus. 

The text covering the period from 
1690 to 1940 remains essentially un- 
changed. Seven reprintings since initial 
publication in 1941 indicate the wide 
acceptance of this as the definitive work 
in the field. 

Only 60 pages are included in the 
added section of the book, and a third 
of these are devoted to coverage of 
World War II. In galloping through the 
past 10 years of journalistic history at 
such a clip, the author managed to keep 
the revised edition within one volume— 
a vital requirement for classroom use. 
Even so, he presented a significant 
amount of fact in his quick summary; 
and bringing bibliographical notes up to 
date would have proved ample justifica- 
tion for the revised edition. 

Competent historian that he is, Dean 
Mott avoided the temptation to evaluate 
the impact of the momentous 1940’s on 
American journalism. When time has 
lengthened the prospective, it is hoped 
that he will expand this section in its 
proper relation to the remainder of the 
work. 

FAYETTE COPELAND 
University of Oklahoma 


THE AMERICAN MIND. By Henry Steele 
Commager. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. ix. + 476 pp. $5. 


W NEWSPAPERMEN HAVE A PROFESSION- 
al preoccupation with the contemporary. 
The “today” angle, in many offices, 
ranks just short of a commandment. 
Prof. Henry Steele Commager’s book, 
“The American Mind,” is especially 
good, therefore, because it provides an 
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admirable background for the reporter, 
editor, and teacher who is dealing in- 
cessantly with current affairs. 

The Columbia University historian 
has given his volume the subtitle of “An 
Interpretation of American Thought and 
Character Since the 1880's.” Picking this 
period of seventy years allows him to 
portray the United States in the final 
stages before what he calls “The Water- 
shed of the Nineties” and to contrast the 
world with one of 1950. Two of the bet- 
ter chapters in the book are the first, 
which discusses the 19th-century Amer- 
ican, and the last, which analyzes the 
American of the mid-20th century. 
Many of the evaluations bring together 
ideas that have been expressed previous- 
ly in isolated sources but which have 
not been focused on the problem of 
changes in our living, our morals, and 
our thinking during the past two gen- 
erations. 

Of special interest to the newspaper- 
man and journalism teacher is Com- 
mager’s extensive use of allusions tc 
the press of the various decades. Un- 
like some ivory tower historians, Prof. 
Commager has studied newspapers o: 
the period about which he writes, has 
made friends among contemporary re- 
porters and editors, and has, because of 
his extensive book-reviewing activities, 
learned first hand about the journalistic 
techniques. All this brings validity ‘o 
his opinions. 

Illustrative of his consideration of the 
journalistic influences of the American 
mind is a section of his third chapter, 
“Transition Years in Literature and 
Journalism.” He traces in concise but 
significant paragraphs the transforma- 
tion of the United States newspapers 
from organs of personal journalism to 
corporate leviathans. The historian 
points out that the transformation of 
the papers was far more than editorial 
—that it was physical, economic, psy- 
chological and moral as well. 

Prof. Commager writes that E. L. 
Godkin of the New York Evening Post 
“thought himself the conscience of 
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America” and dubs Frank Munsey “the 
Jay Gould of journalism.” 

William Randolph Hearst receives the 
author’s most pointed barbs. He says 
that “from the beginning Hearst prosti- 
tuted his newspapers, resorted to tricks 
of sensationalism, pandering to morbid 
tastes, violating professional ethics.” His 
conclusion on the chain publisher’s 
career is summarized: 


But in the end he added nothing of 
value to American journalism, and his 
debauchery of the public taste worked 
incalculable harm. 


The author has praise for Adolph S. 
Ochs who, he says, made the Times “not 
only the best paper in the country but 
one of the ornaments of American civil- 
ization.” 

Especially valuable to the teacher and 
scholar is a 23-page bibliography, which 
evaluates the reference material avail- 
able for those who wish to study. 

While the interest of the newspaper- 
man and the teacher of journalism un- 
doubtedly will center on the discussion 
of journalistic figures and papers, the 
entire book is both readable and worth 
reading. It will provide the decades of 
background behind the “today” of news 
stories. 

HILLIER KRIEGHBAUM 
New York University 


BANGKOK EpiTor. By Alexander Mac- 
Donald. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1949. vii + 229 pp. $3. 


W& THE STORY OF AN OPERATIVE OF THE 
Office of Strategic Services who decided 
to stay in Siam after V-J Day and start 
an English-language newspaper. Begin- 
ning with an abandoned Japanese press, 
Mr. MacDonald hired Siamese type- 
setters who knew no English, got two 
pressmen from a Japanese detention 
camp, and set up shop in a palace. His 
struggle with the language, thieves, and 
Oriental business methods makes good, 
entertaining reading—for the news- 
paperman as well as layman. Despite 
these difficulties, the Bangkok Post suc- 
ceeded, partly from the good start it 
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received with on-the-spot coverage of 
the mysterious death of the King of 
Siam, who was found shot to death in 
his royal bed. 

DoziER CADE 
Emory University 


HeEyYwoop Broun: A Biographical Por- 
trait. By Dale Kramer. New York: 
Current Books—A. A. Wynn. 1949. 
316 pp. $3.50. 


W% HEYWOOD BROUN MADE A NAME FOR 
himself in several ways. He was a sports 
writer and drama critic of note. He was 
a widely read columnist in the New 
York World during its hey-day. He 
wrote for the Nation when he and the 
World parted company, the separation 
growing out of his irrepressible zeal in 
behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti. He wrote 
novels and other books. He edited the 
Nutmeg, and became a painter. He was 
a leader in the establishment of the 
Newspaper Guild. He was the husband 
of two famous women (at different 
times, of course). He was one of sev- 
eral well known late-in-life converts to 
the Catholic faith. And he moved in a 
circle peopled by some of the best 
known names in contemporary journa- 
lism and literature. 

Quentin Reynolds says that the only 
valid test for such a biography as this 
is the question, Does it reveal the 
Broun known by his intimates? “A 
thunderous affirmation will, I am sure, 
come from those who knew Broun 
well.” 

This being what the subtitle calls “a 
biographical portrait,” what does it re- 
veal? For one thing, it reaffirms what 
many already knew: that Broun in- 
spired and returned great affection even 
among those who recognized his weak- 
nesses and disagreed with some of his 
stands. Herbert Bayard Swope, who as 
executive editor of the World employed 
Broun, strikes this note in his fore- 
word, thus: 

“Heywood died too soon, but even in 
the comparative short time he was at 
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work he brought a deep affection to 
those who knew him and left the world 
a little better than he found it.” 

Broun, as depicted by Mr. Kramer, 
was an odd combination of wisdom, 
naivete, righteous indignation, worldli- 
ness, cynicism, and religious mysticism. 
His interests ranged from the most or- 
dinary, common place things to matters 
of great educational, scientific, and so- 
cial concern. He could with equal ease 
get drunk playing poker, and be ardent 
in his zeal for Catholicism, social jus- 
tice, and the place and importance of 
God in the life of man. Mr. Kramer 
makes these contradictions stand out, 
just as he manages to reveal all the fa- 
cets of Broun’s many-sided personality 
in such a way that each sparkles in 
just the proper degree. 

Mr. Kramer reminds the reader that 
Broun was a large man, elephantine in 
appearance and manner. His mode of 
life corresponded to his size. He used 
taxis with profligacy and tipped ac- 
cordingly. His bed “was . . . huge... 
designed by himself, with book shelves 
curving around the head. He could 
reach the books without getting up, 


which was helpful, for his bed was of- - 


ten his office. When a deadline pressed 
him close he went to the flat, littered 
desk in the corner and hammered the 
upright Underwood. Tumbled stacks of 
books and a couple of straight chairs 
completed the furnishings.” 

Broun’s bigness was not limited, how- 
ever, to his physical size, his bed and 
other tangible items. He was big in zeal 
and endurance in those areas and causes 
that commanded his interest. A good 
part of Mr. Kramer’s book is a descrip- 
tion of his various interests and achieve- 
ments—all those things mentioned in 
the first paragraph of this review and 
many others. 

Aside from its picture of Broun, this 
book has value because of its glimpses 
of “Life among the Literati” (a chap- 
ter heading). There are, for example, 
numerous references to Harold Ross, 
editor of the New Yorker. 
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Broun is dead, but through his writ- 
ings, some of which were brought to- 
gether by his son (Collected Edition of 
Heywood Broun), by means of this ex- 
cellent biography, and in the minds of 
his contemporaries, he lives on—‘Fal- 
staffian Broun ...a mover and a 
shaker and a powerful moral force in 
the nation.” 

JOHN E. DREwrRyY 
University of Georgia 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW UNDER GIF- 
FORD. By Hill Shine and Helen Chad- 
wick Shine. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1949. xx+- 
108 pp. 

W% “THE QUARTERLY, SO SAVAGE AND 

Tartarly,” which at one time was 

thought to have killed John Keats, is 

losing much of its tantalizing mystery 
but becoming far more useful to stu- 
dents of early 19th century literature 
and politics. The need to lift its veil of 
anonymity, traditional in magazines of 
the period, has long been urgent. Now 

Hill and Helen Chadwick Shine have 

listed the identifications of most of its 

early contributors, more than one-third 
of which identities they are to be cre- 
dited with discovering themselves. 

A 14-page introduction which ana- 
lyzes the results of the compilation 
arouses special interest in the work of 
the. versatile Southey, the widely travel- 
ed Barrow, the slash-reviewing Croker, 
and the presiding judge of the early 
Quarterly, Gifford, whose theory of edi- 
torship required him to rewrite many of 
the articles contributed. 

The first of two studies, The Quar- 
terly Review under Gifford, is to be 
followed by a history of the magazine 
during the same fifteen years. The pre- 
sent volume, which will be confined to 
the reference shelves, is the spade work 
necessary for the history. Through the 
meticulous scholarship with which it 
handles tedious details, it promises 
much for its successor. 

RHODA COLEMAN ELLISON 

Huntingdon College 
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THE WRITER’s Book. Presented by the 
Authors Guild. Edited by Helen Hull. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950. 
xiv + 355. $4. 


WY THIS BOOK IS A PROJECT OF THE 
Authors Guild, the writing section of 
the Authors League of America. It was 
conceived at a meeting of the Guild 
Council when Paul Gallico was presi- 
dent, apparently with a double purpose: 
to publicize the work of the Guild, and 
to provide funds for its treasury by giv- 
ing young writers and the uninformed 
public authoritative information con- 
cerning the writing profession. Authors, 
publishers, and others whose articles are 
incluc ~:! in the volume have contributed 
in this spirit. All royalties from the book 
go to the Guild. 


The list of names in the table of con- 
tents reads like a miniature Who’s Who 
in the profession of writing—Pearl 
Buck, John Hersey, Rex Stout, Arthur 
Koestler, and Paul Gallico, for example. 
All are stars in their field, though some 
of them are of third or tenth magnitude 


in their contributions to the Writer’s 
Book. Pearl Buck’s “In Search of Read- 
ers” is a disappointment, as is Thomas 
R. Coward’s “The Publisher Speaks.” 
Both contributors seem to have promis- 
ed a piece for the Guild project and to 
have written perfunctorily on busy days 
or at the last moment when they had to 
meet a deadline and couldn’t do more 
than write opinions, mostly about them- 
selves. 


On the other hand, the Writer's Book 
has some brilliant pieces, any two or 
three of which would make the volume 
worth the price for those who are on or 
outside the periphery of the so-called 
writing game. Every beginner ought to 
have the facts of the writing life as giv- 
en by James A. Michener in his 
“Chances Against the Beginning Writ- 
er.” Everyone ought to know the dis- 
cipline that Jacques Barzun tells about 
in his “Calamophobia or Hints Toward 
a Writer’s Discipline.” Richard Sum- 
mers’ “Techniques of the Modern Short 
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Story” and Paul Gallico’s “How to 
Write for the Slicks,” elementary in 
many of their points, give much prac- 
tical advice, as does Arthur Koestler’s 
“Conflict and Plot.” Francis Steegmul- 
ler’s “Imagination and Experience,” tak- 
en from his Flaubert and Madame Bo- 
vary, is worthwhile reading for any writ- 
er, amateur or professional. 

The publishers have overplayed their 
hand when they proclaim on the jacket 
of the Writer’s Book that it is the “last 
word in the art and business of writ- 
ing.” It may be the latest; it is not the 
last. There is not enough in any of the 
articles to make them the last word. In 
addition, reader interests and publishing 
requirements change with the years, ne- 
cessitating changes in writing techni- 
ques. And as long as we have a half- 
million would-be-novelists and a million 
and a half other would-bes in the land, 
we are going to continue having new 
books on how to write. 

Miss Hull, however, has planned and 
edited a volume that may be recom- 
mended to librarians in academic insti- 
tutions where verse, radio, the short 
story, and other types of writing are 
taught. It may not be recommended as 
a textbook; it covers too many phases 
of writing to be thorough in any one. 
Its place in colleges is as a reference 
book—a valuable one—for collateral 
reading. In its 355 pages are scores of 
pieces that everyone who dreams of 
authorship ought to read and take to 
heart. 

M. LyLe SPENCER 
Syracuse University 


BRITISH BROADCASTING—A STUDY IN 
Monopo_Ly. By R. H. Coase. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
1950. ix + 206 pp. $2.75. 


Y RADIO BROADCASTING IN THE WORLD 
today has produced three identifiable 
varieties of institutions for operating 
this modern and potent medium of com- 
munication. The American system of 
commercial radio, with more or less 
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loose supervision by a federal agency, 
exists side by side with government- 
operated radio (such as existed in most 
European countries including France, 
Germany, and Russia), and the British 
system, operated under a public corpor- 
ation, the British Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation. The British have been proud of 
their system, operating in what might 
be called the “middle way” between di- 
rect government radio on the one hand 
and private commercial radio on the 
other. 

In spite of three official inquiries— 
the Sykes (1923), the Crawford (1925), 
and the Ullswater (1935) committees— 
and one White Paper (1946), Mr. 
Coase, a reader in economics in the 
University of London, contends that at 
least one aspect of the British broad- 
casting system has not been adequately 
studied by public authorities. That as- 
pect is the monopolistic position of the 
B.B.C. 

The author hews to the line in the 
development of his thesis and is careful 
not to let himself digress into the vari- 
ous other controversial aspects of broad- 
casting. He is not concerned with the 
question of commercial versus non-com- 
mercial radio, nor with the question of 
the programming of B.B.C. He is solely 
interested in the question of monopoly. 

In pursuing this objective, Mr. Coase 
attempts to answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) How is it that broadcasting 
in Great Britain came to be organized 
on a monopolistic basis? (2) What has 
been the effect of the monopoly on the 
development of, and policy towards, 
competitive services such as wire broad- 
casting and foreign commercial broad- 
casting intended for listeners in Great 
Britain? (3) What are the views which 
have been held on the monopoly of 
broadcasting in Great Britain? 

The first question is answered by at- 
tributing the acceptance of a public 
monopoly in broadcasting to such fac- 
tors as the failure of the political parties 
to make monopoly an issue; the opposi- 
tion of the newspapers to a commercial 
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radio which might compete for adver- 
tising revenue; the influence of the post 
office with its traditional monopolistic 
experience with the post, telephone, and 
telegraph; and the influence of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation itself— 
principally through the aggressive argu- 
ments of its first director, Lord Reith. 

On the second query, Mr. Coase 
points out that whenever a question of 
direct or ancillary competition has 
arisen, such as the problems of wired 
broadcasting systems and foreign com- 
mercial programs, the B.B.C. has been 
able to convince the government that 
such competition would tend to upset 
the “balanced” programming of the gov- 
ernment corporation. 

To his third question, the author con- 
tends in his answer that in spite of 
several thorough and competent studies 
of the British broadcasting system, no 
fundamental analysis of the monopolis- 
tic position of the B.B.C. has ever been 
undertaken. He points out that one com- 
mission has quoted from another and 
that the question has in many instances 
been confused by a false dichotomy be- 
tween monopoly on the one hand and 
commercial radio on the other. The 
author makes no brief for commercial 
broadcasting. In fact, his cursory sur- 
vey of contemporary opinion would lead 
one to the conclusion that there is today 
no large body of public opinion in Eng- 
land in favor of the American system 
of commercial broadcasting. On the 
other hand, in spite of the author’s dis- 
claimer that “it is not my aim in this 
book to come to a conclusion as to 
whether or not it is desirable that broad- 
casting should be organized on a mon- 
opolistic basis in Great Britain,” it is 
abundantly clear that he himself doubts 
the validity of the arguments which have 
been advanced in the past to support the 
monopolistic position. 

In his final chapter the author ef- 
fectively disposes of two groups of ar- 
guments in favor of broadcasting mon- 
opoly: (1) those which are based on 
technical and financial factors and on 
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grounds of efficiency, and (2) those 
which are based on advantages possess- 
ed by a monopoly from the standpoint 
of program policy. He expresses his 
concern in the uncritical public accept- 
ance of a government monopoly in such 
an important area of communication as 
radio broadcasting in spite of the ap- 
parent public disquiet over private mon- 
opolies in other media. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation 
was rechartered for another five years 
without a full inquiry in 1946. The 
question of its monopolistic position will 
undoubtedly be made the subject of a 
full debate in 1951. The current study 
is an extremely useful contribution to- 
ward orienting that debate. 

To the American reader, Mr. Coase’s 
study points up the three essential dif- 
ferences between the British and the 
American broadcasting systems: the 
commercial versus the no: -commercial 
(an aspect that Mr. Coase does not de- 
velop), the monopolistic versus the com- 
petitive (which is the burden of the 
study), and the contrasting attitudes of 
the press in Britain and America to- 
ward radio broadcasting. On the latter 
point, it is made clear that in England 
the great newspapers have exerted in- 
fluence in favor of non-commercial 
radio at least partly through fear of ad- 
vertising competition, while in America 
the press has generally supported a com- 
petitive and commercial radio as op- 
posed to a government monopoly. 

FRED S. SIEBERT 
University of Illinois 


La Rapio REFLET DE Notre TEMPS. 
By F. Stephane Cordier. Paris: Edi- 
tions Internationales. 1950. 


SO MUCH HAS RADIO BECOME PART OF 
our daily lives that its miraculously fast 
and far-reaching development is not al- 
ways fully realized. Radio is a charact- 
eristic child of this century, spanning 
the world with a network of instantan- 
eous communication, ignoring all front- 
iers and yet erecting new ones. It es- 
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tablishes strange bonds between indi- 
viduals and nations, within and between 
countries, and belongs to those crucial 
20th-century inventions of which it can- 
not be said yet with certainty whether 
they lead man higher on the ladder of 
progress or push him further down into 
the welter of despair. 

An objective and instructive apprais- 
al of radio today is contained in this 
small book by the Belgian radio spe- 
cialist Stephane Cordier, which was re- 
cently published in Paris under the title 
“Radio Reflects Our Time.” Essentially 
the book tells us what kind of reflection 
of what kind of world radio has so far 
contrived. To the ordinary reader and 
to the expert, to those in front of the 
microphone and to those who form its 
anonymous audience, the book appears 
as a long over-due general introduction 
to the problems of radio. It is not an 
exhaustive study of what radio is or can 
be; of its theory, technique and practice 
—nor is such a claim made for it. But it 
does provide essential facts and figures, 
excellent references for further study, 
and intelligent and, at times, fascinat- 
ing reading. 

Most interesting are the chapters 
which touch upon the sociological and 
international significance of radio. The 
author describes the rise of radio, dur- 
ing and since the war, to a role of pre- 
eminence as the decisive information 
medium, presupposing neither literacy 
nor comparatively developed industrial 
resources and techniques. For radio can 
be effective wherever a station func- 
tions and people can gather round a re- 
ceiver to listen. 

It would go beyond the scope of these 
brief notes to speak of what radio has 
done to music, to the theatre, to litera- 
ture and to the press, as whose direct 
rival it appeared at one time. One in- 
teresting paradox may, however, be 
mentioned here: since radio relies on an 
almost personal speaker-listening con- 
tact, style in writing, so important in 
print, has given way to style in speak- 
ing as a crucial factor in conveying in- 
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formation. Thus a completely new way 
of writing has evolved until today one 
can almost speak of “radio-literature.” 

M. Cordier rightly quotes the well- 
known expression of the French radio- 
pioneer Paul Dermee “the power of the 
word” in connection with his appraisal 
of the social functions of radio. News 
out of a loudspeaker produces a psy- 
chological shock-impact which, especial- 
ly in primitive societies, is out of all 
proportion to the printed word. Hence 
the role of radio in moments of national 
and international crisis; hence, also, the 
responsibility which thus accrues for 
the men and women whose task it is to 
impart information and knowledge to 
their fellow-men through broadcasting 
channels. 

Today, 50 nations broadcast every 
week programs totalling over 4,000 
hours and destined for listeners abroad. 
Whether such broadcasts make for war 
or peace depends on whether radio is 
allowed to be used exclusively as a 
powerful instrument of aggressive state- 
policy or as the potentially most uni- 
versal and most accessible medium for 
peaceful communication. 

At one point the “radio-war” even 
was carried on in the purely technical 
field and, in fact, continues here and 
there. Faced with a comparatively lim- 
ited radio-spectrum, especially in the 
high-frequency bands, certain nations 
tended to behave like pirates without 
regard to the legitimate needs of others. 
The result threatened to be total chaos 
in the so-called international wave- 
lengths. However, voluntarily accepted 
discipline and common sharing of fa- 
cilities gradually prevailed and at the 
Mexico City High Frequency Broad- 
casting Conference in 1948-49, the 
voice of Unesco was also heard speak- 
ing solely in the interest of mutual un- 
derstanding among all. The 63-nation 
Conference subsequently adopted a 
Unesco-inspired resolution pledging sig- 
natories not to use frequencies allotted 
to them “for purposes contrary to mu- 
tual understanding and tolerance.” 
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The author himself concludes his ex- 
amination of the international aspects 
of broadcasting on a somewhat pessi- 
mistic note. Deploring the lack of gen- 
uine cultural and information exchang- 
es, he speaks of “voices which ignore 
one another” in the ether. But he does 
not despair: if international cooperation 
in the technical field has proved inevit- 
able, a better spirit also may gradually 
develop as regards the contents and ten- 
or of the messages which crowd the 
ether in conflicting rivalry. The choice 
of the following words of the director- 
general of Unesco as the motto for the 
relevant chapter assumes thus special 
significance: 

We shall not cease to affirm that cul- 
ture must not be the privilege of the 
few. As proclaimed in the Universal De- 
claration of Human Rights, the masses 
of the people must have access to cul- 
ture and to scientific progress . . . Radio 
is unequalled as the most direct and 
practical means to establish the neces- 
sary contact. 

PETER KENT 
Paris, France 


TELEVISION FOR RADIOMEN. By Edward 
N. Noll. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1949. xii + 595 pp. Ill. $7. 


WY ONE OF THE BEST AND MOST COM- 
prehensive books of its kind, this is a 
highly technical text written for practi- 
cal television repair men and advanced 
radio and television engineering stu- 
dents. 

The author warns that a basic know- 
ledge of radio circuits and schematic 
diagrams is necessary and for this rea- 
son it is of little value to most students 
of the production and programming 
phases of radio and television. Few will 
have this necessary background. 

The television technician should find 
this a valuable aid to his work. In 
clear, concise terms, the author provides 
a guide for construction, operation and 
maintenance of television receivers. 
Numerous diagrams help clarify prob- 
lems of R-F and I-F systems, video am- 
plifiers, sync and inter-sync systems, 
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sweep circuits, and the operations of 
various type receivers. 

The student and teacher of radio 
journalism who wants to know more 
about the technical mysteries of tele- 
vision, however, may find it a valuable 
reference book. 


PAUL H. WAGNER 
Ohio State University 


FEININGER ON PHOTOGRAPHY. By An- 
dreas Feininger. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1950 (Produced by Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 1949). 409 
pp. Ill. $15. 

Ww THE THEME “PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN 

art” shows throughout this sensibly 

done, easily read book on black-and- 
white still photography. In the introduc- 
tion, the author says: 

If photographers were told how to 
use their brains and imagination as well 
as they use their cameras, if they would 
learn, for instance, to consider compo- 
sition as important as finegrain develop- 
ment, many of them might produce 
photographs of a quality and an impact 
comparable to the best they see in na- 
tional picture magazines. 

Although the emphasis is on the art 
form, Mr. Feininger devotes nearly half 
the profusely illustrated book to the 
techniques of making high quality pho- 
tographs. He says the techniques are 
necessary means to an end. 

The book either touches lightly on, 
or ignores, such fields as microphotog- 
raphy, news, scientific, color and aerial 
photography, and movies. 

If the reader is expecting detailed ex- 
planations of the physics and chemistry 
involved in photography, he will be dis- 
appointed. The author includes enough 
background and theory to satisfy most 
amateurs and some professionals, ex- 
cept for special problems. For those 
problems he leaves the reader to his 
imagination and ingenuity—which per- 
haps would make more creative pho- 
tographers anyway. 

The author’s approach to photogra- 
phy, developed through 20 years of pro- 
fessional work, is opposite the too 
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common “black-magic” attitude, and 
results in a logical, readable presenta- 
tion. 

In the first part, “The Technique of 
Making a Photograph,” he takes the 
photographer from the beginning, offer- 
ing him advice, not rules, on cameras, 
films, developers, and enlargers. In part 
two, “The Art of Making a Photo- 
graph,” Mr. Feininger includes light, 
color rendition in grays, motion, and 
special techniques as they may be used 
in creative photography. 

His emphasis here is on perspective 
and composition. The chapter on per- 
spective is the clearest and most com- 
plete this reviewer has read. 

He compares making a photograph to 
constructing a building. Every photo- 
graph, like every building, must be plan- 
ned according to the peculiar require- 
ments of its» purpose. Several ways of 
doing it are possible, and this is where 
the artist enters the picture. 

For while there are certain laws and 
rules for the technique of erecting build- 
ings as well as for the technique of 
making photographs, no fixed rules and 


laws exist for the planning of buildings 
and photographs. 


With admirable consistency, the auth- 
or refrains from mentioning special 
processes and techniques without ex- 
plaining them. His is a book which can 
be read and understood without con- 
stant reference to the more technical 
lab manuals in the field. 

Using more than 300 photographs 
and about 100 graphs and sketches, Mr. 
Feininger relates hi} textual material 
and illustrations directly, necessitating 
little skipping around to find the illus- 
tration for a given point. 

Most of the photographs are his own, 
with Philippe Halsman doing a series 
on lighting and some single shots. Other 
Life photographers also are represented. 

It is unfortunate that the production 
cost so much, because the publication 
would be a good text book. The repro- 
duction is good in general, the binding 
is handsome, and the quality of the 
paper is high, carrying many of the 
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fine photographic details well. It is 
hoped that Prentice-Hall, which now 
has the book, will produce a less ex- 
pensive edition for use as a college text. 

In common with several other books 
in the field, Mr. Feininger’s book cites 
Eastman products, and Ansco to a less- 
er extent, quite frequently. A probable 
explanation is that products of these 
companies are most readily available to 
most picture-takers. 

Mr. Feininger’s personality shows in 
the book occasionally, with a bit of dry 
humor or a sympathetic tear for the 
bungling beginner. 

He does not pretend that photogra- 
phers are a class apart, conceived in a 
special part of Heaven. However, he 
does say that he believes photographers 
are born, not made. The author is refer- 
ring here to the art form, which he 
maintains must be a part of the photo- 
grapher’s makeup, and without which 
the picture-taker is a skilled craftsman, 
not a creator. 

Two or three minor errors, probably 
in copyreading, do not detract materi- 
ally from the book’s value. 

EVERTON CONGER 
University of New Mexico 


THE ANALYSIS OF PROPAGANDA. By Wil- 
liam Hummel and Keith Huntress. 
New York: William Sloan Associates, 
Inc. 1949. viii + 222 pp. $1.50. 


THIS VOLUME FALLS IN THE PATTERN 
of thinking of those who launched the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis a de- 
cade ago. Although it is written in a 
fresh and clear style and is evidently a 
quite sincere and earnest attempt at 
evaluation, it fails to break new ground 
in the analysis of propaganda. It suffers 
from a serious shortcoming—lack of 
acquaintance with the recent literature 
on communication, both as process and 
means. This defect prevents the authors 
from making a new and positive contri- 
bution to the propaganda problem. 
The principal usefulness of the text 
lies in its discussion of the application 
of logical principles to the analysis of 


propaganda. Another helpful section is 
devoted to the reprinting of persuasive 
articles which have appeared in books 
and magazines, ranging from timely 
pieces on socialized medicine and com- 
mercialized sports to satirical essays by 
Jonathan Swift and Benjamin Franklin. 
In each case a pro article is teamed up 
with an anti effusion on a current con- 
troversial subject. This is intended to 
awaken students to the varieties of 
propaganda appeal that appear in mod- 
ern print. No radio script is included. 

An impressive confusion has always 
marked the efforts to define propaganda. 
Hummel and Huntress say propaganda 
means any attempt to persuade anyone 
to a belief or to a form of action. But 
if we accept some of the authors’ illus- 
trations of a propaganda effort, we are 
forced to believe it includes practically 
every form of communication. They de- 
clare, for example, that a physicist who 
presents the results of his experiments 
to a group of his colleagues is a prop- 
agandist. Is the weather bureau man 
who charts the range of temperature a 
propagandist? And the railway clerk 
who prepares the company’s time 
tables? In terms of this volume, pos- 
sibly, since the schedule of trains may 
motivate a traveler to appear at the 
passenger station at 8 a.m. instead of a 
later hour. 

The authors offer a number of “de- 
vices of rhetoric” used by the propa- 
gandist, their intent being to provide 
the student wita safeguards to prevent 
his falling prey to propaganda manipu- 
lations and appeals. Although an under- 
standing of motives and behavior of 
pressure groups, politicians, and official 
government spokesmen is of greater im- 
portance, no mention is made of them. 
Too little emphasis is given to the lay- 
man’s obligation to seek for himself a 
familiarity with the workings of our so- 
cial, political, and economic order. 

Hummel and Huntress make an ob- 
vious effort to be fair and unemotional 
in commenting on the communication 
media, but they do accept some of the 
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unsupported and questionable general- 
izations that pass currently among lay- 
men. We are told that our most intelli- 
gent citizens never go to motion pictures 
and rarely turn on their radios; that the 
biases of magazines are usually milder 
than those of newspapers; that few read- 
ers ever turn to editorials. The authors 
assert that the trend toward one-news- 
paper communities means that the “var- 
ious sides of complicated issues” can’t 
be obtained by reading the press in 
these cities. There are a few other flat 
statements of this sort. 

Those who have kept abreast of the 
findings of trained communications re- 
searchers would caution readers that 
such generalizations are either debat- 
able and require further study, or re- 
quire reservations, or in some cases 
clearly lack any validity. 

RALPH D. CasEY 
University of Minnesota 


Is YouR PUBLICITY SHOWING? By 
Alice Partlow Curtis. Scranton: In- 
ternational Textbook Co. 1949. xviii 
+ 211 pp. $2. 

W% HERE IS THE ANSWER TO THE PROB- 

lem of recommending a guide book for 

the non-professional publicity writer: 
the club publicity chairman, the social 
work or public health agency publicity 
worker, or any other person obliged to 
deal with newspapers and radio stations. 

Mrs. Curtis, who is assistant public 
relations manager for the Michigan Blue 
Cross Plan and who has had extensive 
publicity experience, provides in a read- 
able, cartoon-illustrated book the “how- 
to-do-it” information which the non- 
journalism trained person involved in 
publicity work needs. The emphasis is 
upon newspaper publicity, but radio, 
television, magazines, employee publi- 
cations, pamphlets, posters, and speak- 
ers’ bureaus are covered also. 

The author does a good job of ex- 
plaining the procedures and problems of 
newspaper editors, radio station mana- 
gers, and others with whom the pub- 
licity writer deals. Were all publicity 
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writers to follow Mrs. Curtis’ advice, 
the jobs of city editors, reporters, photo- 
graphers, and radio newsmen would be 
simplified. 

No attempt is made to consider lar- 
ger aspects of public relations, and for 
that reason the book should prove valu- 
able in courses where only a good sur- 
vey of publicity techniques is desired. 
It should be particularly useful in 
courses for journalism minors, in even- 
ing classes, and as a reference to cite 
when someone asks: “How do I get a 
story in the paper?” 

EDWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 


PUBLIC RELATIONS HANDBOOK. Edited 
by Philip Lesly. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1950. xxvi + 902 pp. Il. 
$7.50. 


W HERE IS ONE OF THE BETTER VOL- 
umes in the not inconsiderable stream 
of such works which reflect both a 
phenomenon and a necessity of the lat- 


ter part of the first half of our century. 
It certainly is one of the biggest and 
most ambitious of the lot. 

It is devoted to that particular field 
which public relations generally has set 
for itself—to the development, in an in- 
creasingly complex world, of better un- 
derstanding among men and among 
groups of men by evaluating attitudes, 
identifying policies and interests, and 
striving sincerely for public approval. 

Because public relations deals with 
the broad and general field of ideas, 
activities, and concepts, this book is the 
combined work of 37 men (five more 
than Griswold had). Each contributed 
information from his own special field. 
The result is an integrated and inclu- 
sive source book. 

The editor’s part was to set the pat- 
tern for the volume, draw up the out- 
line, choose the contributors, suggest 
the approach to each chapter, and fin- 
ally to review, edit, and coordinate the 
material with four chapters of his own. 

If that seems like a kind of literary 
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lagniappe, it should be remembered that 
only recently could such a thing have 
occurred. For the men who practiced 
public relations some years ago con- 
sidered their work confidential and gen- 
erally did not expose their techniques to 
public view. 

Of the contributors to this volume, 
twenty have headquarters in New York, 
nine are from Chicago, two from Wash- 
ington, and one each from Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, Springfield (Ohio), 
South Bend (Ind.), and Norman 
(Okla.). They thus represent fairly well 
the pattern of public relations activities 
over this country. 

Anyone who expects to find in this 
book a set of guide charts or a manual 
of specifics that can be followed as a 
blue-print may be disappointed. It is 
not that. 

Rigid rules and concrete patterns are 
for the technician himself to work out. 
Helpful hints have given way to inclu- 
siveness and objectivity, although there 
is a great store of tangible information 
which should be valuable alike to stu- 
dents and more mature workers in the 
field. Furthermore, a complete section 
on publicity techniques has been includ- 
ed, parts of which undoubtedly will 
prove novel to some and refreshing to 
others. 

Because of the surging interest in the 
field with which it deals and because it 
is sO comprehensive, this book is likely 
to stand, with one or two others, as an 
outstanding and authoritative reference 
for some time to come. 

Since the walue of good will is most 
evident when it is absent, there is an 
obvious field for such a work in today’s 
world where such good will and under- 
standing are so sorely needed and 
where, at the same time, the intricate 
operations of human society seem in- 
evitably to increase the gaps between 
men’s minds. 

Enlivened by half-tones and brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the contributors, 
the book is attractive, intelligent, and 
readable. Properly used, it should aid 
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materially in the gradual eradication of 
much high-priced ignorance, particular- 
ly in the fields of employee, industrial, 
and labor relations. 


Leo W. ALLMAN 
Southern Methodist University 


PuBLIC RELATIONS FOR AMERICA’S 
ScHOOLS. Twenty-Eighth Yearbook of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington: National 
Education Association. 1950. 497 pp. 
$4. 

WY THIS IS THE KIND OF BOOK THAT 

well-informed public relations people 

would like for school administrators to 
read. 

Add to this the fact that it is the work 
of a commission composed principally 
of school superintendents, and you have 
a volume of significance. 

Those looking for “‘a modern alchemy 
thru which the indifferent could be 
made into converts and even sworn 
enemies could be made friendly” will 
be disappointed. The authors maintain 
there is no such thing. 

The assumption is that public rela- 
tions for schools has in it more than 
“publicity” and “interpretation.” It be- 
comes a “two-way flow of ideas between 
school and community which provides 
the basis for mutual understanding and 
effective teamwork.” 

Eleven chapters are given to an exam- 
ination of purposes, principles, relation- 
ships, and values. Only one, the last, 
discusses technics and media of inter- 
pretation and communication. However, 
all through the book suggestions for ac- 
tivities are included. 

The position is taken that public rela- 
tion efforts should be based on school 
needs, and that efforts in this field are 
of small success unless the school pro- 
gram is good. 

Attention is given to the opportun- 
ities and responsibilities of the school 
board, the superintendent, the staff, and 
professional organizations; to the man- 
agement of the school, and its financing. 

Some public relations “specialists” 
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may feel that not enough definite in- 
struction is given in “how-to-do-it.” Not 
quite two pages take care of explaining 
use of rewspapers and the preparation 
of news :eleases. 

This will indicate the insistence of the 
authors that the task is for all persons 
connected with the school system. “He 
will be defeated before he starts” is said 
of the public relations officer if the sup- 
erintendent and staff believe that their 
responsibility ends with his employ- 
ment. 

The public relations officer will look 
to another book for his methods in the 
use of media such as the press and 
radio. In the reference to more than 
150 books, bulletins, articles, and films 
at the end of the volume will be found 
some publications better suited to this 
purpose. 

Persons working in educational insti- 
tutions other than public schools may 
find that the general theme of the book 
applies to them in some way. 

Since the book is by and for school 
administrators, those working in this 
field will find it of greater value. 

Summaries in the form of questions 
at the beginning of each chapter, and 
the good use of pictures and cartoons, 
make for a pleasing format. 

REID H. MONTGOMERY 
Winthrop College 


SYKEWAR: PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
AGAINST GERMANY, D-Day To VE- 
Day. By Daniel Lerner. Foreword by 
Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure. Sup- 
plementary Essay by Richard H. S. 
Crossman, M. P. New York: George 
W. Stewart, Publishers, Inc. 1949. 
Xvili + 463 pp. $6.50. 


W DR. LERNER HAS SELECTED AS THE 
succinct main title of his book a coined 
word from Army talk of World War II, 
denoting the phase of the conflict of- 
ficially known as Psychological War- 
fare. 

Dr. Lerner’s volume will take its 
place on the bookshelf alongside the 
authoritative works of Linebarger, Car- 
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roll, and Lockhart as a standard book in 
the field of psychological warfare of the 
second World War. 

The author of the book is Dr. Daniel 
Lerner, a former captain in the U. S. 
Army, who was chief editor, Intelli- 
gence Branch, Psychological Warfare 
Division, SHAEF; later chief of intelli- 
gence, Information Control Division, 
Military Government in Germany 
(OMGUS). 

At present the author is a director of 
research at Stanford University in the 
Hoover Institute and Library on War, 
Revolution and Peace. 

The main portion of the book con- 
sists of 11 chapters (322 pages), deal- 
ing with such themes as “Policy and 
Propaganda in World War II,” “Making 
Sykewar Policy,” “Organization for 
Sykewar,” “Sykewar Personnel and Per- 
sonalities,” “Role of Sykewar Intelli- 
gence,” “Target Germany,” “Sykewar 
Themes,” “Sykewar Techniques,” “Syke- 
war Media,” “Special Operations,” and 
“Effectiveness of Sykewar.” 

Dr. Lerner has produced a scholarly 
and carefully documented analysis of 
psychological warfare in the European 
campaign from D-Day to VE-Day. 

Perhaps the main point brought home 
by this penetrating and meticulous study 
is that the strategy of truth in the long 
run proved the most potent weapon of 
the psychological warfare arsenal. For- 
tunately, with the overwhelming sup- 
premacy of Allied military might, the 
simple truth could be brought to the no- 
tice of the enemy with devastating effect 
in benumbing the will to fight. 

Much argument has been marshalled 
pro and con over the effectiveness of 
psychological warfare. But the hard fact 
is that two million German soldiers sur- 
rendered in the West in less than 12 
months of fighting, and a large percent- 
age of soldiers among this impressive 
total were softened up and their minds 
were prepared to accept surrender by 
the work of the “sykewarriors.” 

The work of the sykewarrior was no 
bed of roses, as Dr. Lerner ably points 
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out, because of the flinty and uncom- 
promising demand that “unconditional 
surrender” would be the sole terms ac- 
ceptable to the Allies. With such a bald 
and forthright demand, it was well-nigh 
impossible to embroider any fancy or 
alluring propaganda. So the simple 
strategy of truth-telling was invoked 
with great success. 

The book is especially fine in its an- 
alysis of “leaflet warfare.” The Ameri- 
cans distributed 3.5 billion leaflets dur- 
ing the course of the war, while the 
British showered down upon the conti- 
nent by air and land almost twice that 
number. In the book are 25 full-page 
illustrations of leaflets on glossy paper 
(10 in part or full color), thereby add- 
ing much to reader interest. 

The author spent more than three 
years in gathering the material for this 
book and is generous in acknowledging 
the assistance he received in its prepara- 
tion. Besides his own rich experiences in 
psychological warfare in the Army, he 
has made two trips to Europe in post- 
war years (1946-7 and again in 1948) 
to get material for this book. 

Every statement in the book seems to 
be founded on fact, and there is little 
or no guesswork or speculation. At the 
end of each chapter are a profusion of 
annotated footnotes and other documen- 
tation for the factual data in the chap- 
ter. Footnotes run anywhere from 14 
to 68 a chapter, with an average of per- 
haps 35 to 40. 

Valuable features of the book are the 
“Bibliography and Sources” section com- 
prising 53 pages; a series of appendices 
containing source material on psycho- 
logical warfare of the contending sides; 
and a compendious roster of “The Syke- 
warriors.” The book has an excellent 
index of 13 pages, of real help to the 
historian or the person who wishes to 
check some particular fact. 

The book is a fine specimen of the 
printer’s art, with binding, typography, 
and illustrations leaving little to be de- 
sired. There are 18 organization charts 
and tables on various aspects of psy- 
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chological warfare, photographs of lead- 
ing personalities on the “sykewar” front, 
and a large 16x17” folded insert chart 
entitled “Preparations for D-Day,” of 
especial interest to students of the Euro- 
pean campaign. 

This volume is third in the “Library 
of Policy Sciences” edited by Dr. Har- 
old D. Lasswell of Yale University and 
Saul K. Padover of New York City. 

There is a “Supplementary Essay” of 
24 pages by Richard H. S. Crossman, 
M. P., the well-known British publicist, 
in which some salient observations are 
given on psychological warfare from the 
British viewpoint. Mr. Crossman defines 
the mission of psychological warfare as 
“the imposition of the Allied will on 
the German mind.” (326). 

The reviewer would like to have seen 
a chapter or two on the psychological 
warfare of OWI in the European thea- 
ter, which was directed toward civilian 
populations of Allied nations, neutrals, 
and enemy countries. Also he would like 
to have seen a chapter containing ma- 
terial analagous to that embodied in the 
article recently published by Wallace 
Carroll in Life magazine (Dec. 19, 
1949) entitled “It Takes a Russian to 
Beat a Russian.” 

This volume should be a “must” for 
every student in journalism at the uni- 
versity level as well as for the social 
psychologists, the professional journal- 
ist, and the general reader of serious 
purpose. 

CeprRIC LARSON 


New York City 


THE Book oF Oz CoopER. Chicago: 
Society of Typographic Arts. 1949. 
183 pp. Ill. $10. 


WY ANY BOOK COMMEMORATING OSWALD 
Cooper must be a superior volume, for 
he was an outstanding designer and a 
lettering expert. It is fitting, then, that 
The Book of Oz Cooper be chosen one 
of the “SO Best” of books submitted to 
a board of judges of the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts in 1949. 
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Most of us know Oz Cooper because 
of Cooper Black, a super-bold adver- 
tising typeface, designed, as Cooper put 
it, “for far sighted printers with near 
sighted customers.” 

Cooper was to write his autobio- 
graphy for this book but found writing 
about himself so distasteful that it re- 
mained unfinished until his wife com- 
pleted the work after his death. Remi- 
niscences and notes of appreciation are 
given by noted typographers and artists 
—the late Frederic W. Goudy, Gustave 
Baumann, Paul Standard, Richard N. 
McArthur, Tom Erwin, and William 
A. Dwiggins. 


The book was designed by Raymond 
DaBoll, Chicago designer and calligra- 
pher who worked under Cooper from 
1919 to 1922. Edwin Gillespie, long as- 
sociated with Cooper as a typographer, 
set the entire book by hand from foun- 
dry type in Cooper oldstyle. The com- 
position stretched over 12 years and it 
entailed much careful shaving and fit- 
ting of letters to obtain the desired 
effect. The volume is an example of ex- 
cellent printing by three processes— 
offset, letterpress, and sheet-fed gravure 
—and binding by Lakeside Press, Chi- 
cago. 

The book has an extensive collection 
of reproductions of Cooper typefaces 
and designs. It is a must for typogra- 
phers who collect fine specimens of 
printing and want to avail themselves of 
information on important personalities 
in the graphic arts. It is an excellent 
piece of workmanship and contributes 
to typography an accurate estimate of 
one of its most influential designers. 

HAROLD W. WILSON 
University of Minnesota 


LAYOUT OF ADVERTISING AND PRINTING. 
By Charles J. Felten. New York: 
Charles J. Felten. 1949. 156 pp. IIl. 
$6. 


&% THE TITLE PAGE DESIGNATES THIS 
book as “Practical Application of the 
Principles of Design to Advertising and 
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Printing,” and further in the foreword: 
“A discourse on layout in an elemen- 
tary yet informative manner, and of 
benefit to every printing planner.” 


The book is good as far as it goes, 
but to be of full value as a guide for 
the journalism student of layout, it 
should discuss problems and show ex- 
amples of publication styling—news- 
paper, magazines, house organs. Or, as 
the industrial editors call them, indus- 
trial publications. And why not some 
fundamentals of book design? That’s a 
large order for a book that should not 
be cumbersome, but we are speaking 
from the journalism point of view. 


Another lack is for information about 
the New Typography, of exciting in- 
terest now to young designers in Chi- 
cago and New York, and spreading to 
other centers. The student who learns 
only the traditional ways and contem- 
porary styles (up to late ’48) may find 
himself practising a back-numbered 
mode. Unfortunately for this book, just 
about simultaneously with its publica- 
tion came the outbreak of the new New 
Typography. 

A layout book published in 1934 car- 
ried “The New Typography” as part of 
its title, but the examples in it are not 
according to the latest “New.” It would 
be necessary to read Jan Tschichold’s 
Die Neue Typographie in German to 
fully understand the theory of this se- 
cessionist style which, because of its 
simplicity and economy of typesetting, 
is gaining considerably in American ad- 
vertisir.g and printing. One of its lead- 
ing practitioners is Will Burtin, a for- 
mer art director of Fortune magazine, 
who is now freelancing in Chicago. 


Outside of styling publications and 
the New Typography—and there are 
not yet any other books on layout that 
cover these subjects—Felten’s Layout 
is well worth its price. It is ably written, 
with an intelligent use of illustrations— 
not overdone, as is the showing of ex- 
amples in some layout books; excellent 
in its showing of calligraphy and evalu- 
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ation of type faces; thoroughly practical 
in its instruction under many essential 
headings. The author did a good job of 
designing for the book itself. It is clear- 
ly printed and easy on the eyes. 

RICHARD N. MCARTHUR 
Emory University 


How TO PREPARE ART AND COPY FOR 
OrFseT LITHOGRAPHY. By William J. 
Stevens and John A. McKinven. May- 
wood, N. J.: The Dorval Publishing 
Co. 1949. 107 pp. $5. 


w& THE “ABC’S” OF COPY PREPARATION 
lucidly covered from idea to camera 
make this book exceptionally valuable 
as a reference and manual for jour- 
nalism teachers and students. For the 
neophyte buyer of printing many com- 
mon notions of offset are dispelled. 

Divided into 12 chapters, the book 
by a series of charts, some covering the 
double spread of the 8% x 11 pages, 
simplifies the information so that it 
can readily be absorbed by a high school 
student. Yet because of its interesting 
layout and use of color, it can attract 
on the collegiate level. So graphic are 
the authors that in the discussion of 
weights, sizes, and types of pages, page 
17 appears on a coated paper for illus- 
tration. 

Unless experienced over many years, 
those concerned with the school year- 
book field, be the annual printed by 
letterpress or offset, would find es- 
pecially helpful chapters on _ photo- 
graphy— including lighting, cropping, re- 
touching, and montaging. Although the 
diagrams make each phase readily un- 
derstandable, to achieve first-rate air- 
brush and montage work a _ person 
would have to pursue the subject fur- 
ther. This is in line with the aim of the 
book. 


In regard to copy, examples alert 
the reader to proper proofs for good 
reproduction. One of the best illustra- 
tions in the book traces through seven 
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boxes the legibility of type, proceeding 
from a white background to a 10 per- 
cent on up to a 90 percent screen and 
ending in a solid reverse. The systems 
of fitting type accurately are explained 
also. 

One of the finest sections is that de- 
voted to line drawing. The reader sees 
by drawing the various “line” art tech- 
niques—pen and brush, hand lettering, 
scratchboard, croquille board, and dry 
brush. A chart of shading screen pat- 
terns shows these mediums. To achieve 
the maximum effect possible in the 
finished product, methods of ruling, 
tinting, and screening are discussed. 

Often lithography has been criticized 
for reproductions lacking in tonal qual- 
ity. More distant detail within the 
shadows and lighter areas would over- 
come this difficulty. How to achieve 
these tones in the art work and how to 
emphasize high highlights are adequate- 
ly presented. 


Through step-by-step progress the in- 


tricacies of pasteups are simplified. 
Methods of obtaining the varieties of 
color register are clarified through ac- 
tual color examples accompanying the 


explanation. Finally, suggestions are 
given to overcome the problems in ob- 
taining satisfactory color. The possibili- 
ties of the duotone process conclude the 
discussion. ‘ 

A bibliography at the end of each 
chapter, a glossary, and an index round 
out the volume. 

The format—the abstract orange- 
shaded cover, the quality of the paper, 
the readability of the double columns of 
leaded type, the wealth of subheads, and 
the use of green color scattered through- 
out—makes the book “a thing of 
beauty.” Only an English specialist 
would notice the several instances of 
grammatical misuses. It is not surpris- 
ing that a number of schools are setting 
up courses based on this book. 

REGIS BOYLE 
Catholic University of America 
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THE TyYPOGRAPHIC ARTS. By Stanley 
Morison. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. 106 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


WY SINCE THE DEATH OF OUR OWN GREAT 
D. B. Updike, Stanley Morison (he is a 
one r, not a two r Morison) has more 
and more come to be considered as 
probably the foremost scholar in the 
field of the graphic arts, certainly in 
the English-speaking portions of it. 


Since 1913, when he joined the staff 
of The Imprint at the age of 24, he has 
been editor, author, researcher, lecturer, 
designer, and typographic adviser and 
consultant to, among others, the Cam- 
bridge University Press, the London 
Times, and the British Monotype Cor- 
poration. In the last capacity he has 
been mainly responsible for the splen- 
did series of book types brought out by 
British Monotype—types which the 
American company has been unac- 
countably reluctant to make available 
to American monotype users—and, 
more recently, for the designing and 
cutting of Times Roman (used by this 
QUARTERLY), which in a surprisingly 
short space of time has established it- 
self as a standard body face in this 
country. 


Yet this tall, loose-limbed, quiet- 
spoken, pleasant-faced, almost exces- 
sively modest Britisher is virtually un- 
known to that majority of American 
teachers of journalism who think of 
their subject only in terms of newspap- 
er work and give little or no considera- 
tion to how thought and information 
may be put into print in ways that will 
induce more people to read. 

For such, this book will be caviar. It 
is a reprint of two of Mr. Morison’s 
lectures: “The Typographic Arts,” de- 
livered before the Royal College of Art, 
Edinburgh, in 1944, and addressed to 
a “practical” audience of designers and 
art students; and “The Art of Printing,” 
one of the annual lectures on “Aspects 
of Art,” delivered before the British 
Academy, London, in 1937. 
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Brilliantly and incisively written, both 
are scholarly, wide-ranging discussions 
of the nature and purposes of the typo- 
graphic arts, which the author defines 
as “referring to the consistent ordering, 
according to knowledge, reason and 
skill, of all the materials and processes 
used in both the textual and pictorial 
elements of the production viewed in 
its entirety’—a definition that could 
well be taken as the starting point for 
all courses in the graphic arts. Of spe- 
cial interest to graphic arts instructors 
are his appraisals and interpretations, 
in the first lecture, of the work, doc- 
trine and influence of William Morris, 
and in the second, his examination of 
present and probable future develop- 
ments in photographic techniques, par- 
ticularly photographic type composition, 
which he shows to be in no way alien 
to the nature of printing. 


The text, which runs to only 83 
pages, is supplemented with 32 illustra- 
tions, beautifully reproduced in half- 
tone and ranging from examples of 
Carolingian letter forms, both calligra- 
phic and inscriptional, to fine British, 
French and Scottish printing of the late 
18th century. Included is a reproduc- 
tion of what is believed to be the first 
newspaper in English, Broer Jonson’s 
Weekly Corante, printed at Amsterdam 
July 20, 1621. 


Produced by Sylvan Press, Ltd., of 
London, the book is handsomely set 
in Perpetua, a British monotype face, 
but is marred by uneven color in the 
text pages and a surprisingly large num- 
ber of work-ups. 

LAURANCE B. SIEGFRIED 
Syracuse University 


TYPOGRAPHER’S Desk MANUAL. By Eu- 
gene de Lopatecki. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1949. vii 4 
95 pp. Ill. $4. 


WY IN THIS, THE FOURTH PRINTING OF 
the Manual, author and publisher got 
together on a few additions to the 1937 
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volume—enough changes, they thought, 
to call this printing a revision. 

A page-by-page check of the 1937 
and 1949 volumes shows: 

1937 edition—87 pages containing: 
18 pages on advertising typography and 
copy fitting; 60 pages (printed by leaves, 
with 30 blank overleaf pages) on type 
specimens and data charts; and 9 pages 
of tables (half of which are entirely 
filled), devoted to units of type mea- 
surement, interchangeability of types, 
and weights of square and sans serif 
types. 

1949 edition—95 pages containing: 
the same 18 pages on advertising typo- 
graphy and copy fitting; 68 pages print- 
ed by leaves (including 60 pages of half 
type pages and half blanks from the 
1937 edition) on type specimens and 
data charts (now 34 of the 68 are 
blank); and 9 pages of tables on type 
measurement, interchangeability, and 
weights of square and sans serif types. 

To summarize, the revised edition is 
a revise on the basis of four added pages 
on type—one each for Janson, Lydian, 
Radiant (a questionable addition), and 
Weiss—and changes in the tables in the 
back of the book. 

The 1949 volume falls short of being 
a full-blown revision, but its expansion 
by four printed pages and its revamped 
tables combine to add a bit to its re- 
ference value for users of manuals. 

THOMAS F. BARNHART 
University of Minnesota 


DATELINE: WASHINGTON. Edited by Ca- 
bell Phillips and Duncan Aikman, 
William C. Bourne, Homer Joseph 
Dodge and William A. Kinney. Gar- 
den City: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
1949. 307 pp. $4. 


W APPARENTLY THE IDEA FOR THIS BOOK 
germinated in the desire of National 
Press Club members to tell the story of 
their famed group, now headed toward 
the half-century mark. Fortunately, 
however, the editors must have agreed 
somewhere along the line to prepare 
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their sketches on a bigger canvas. Al- 
though Scott Hart, whose wit and style 
are pleasant features of the volume, des- 
cribes the vicissitudes of the club in get- 
ting started, remaining solvent, and fin- 
ally triumphing with a 14-story build- 
ing, his account is a minor phase of the 
whole cooperative effort of those res- 
ponsible for bringing out the volume. 

Fifteen or 16 Washington correspon- 
dents collaborate in giving us their first- 
hand glimpses of national affairs jour- 
nalism. The central point of their joint 
work is a picture of the Washington 
correspondent’s job. Men who have 
watched the flux of great and small 
events in the capital tell what it means 
to work in the world’s hottest news spot, 
how the function of Washington re- 
porting has developed historically and 
professionally, and what are the 
strengths and weaknesses of the news 
getting task at the White House and 
“on the Hill.” 

This reviewer senses that a good deal 
of industrious research went into the 
historical chapters. Bascom N. Tim- 
mons came to Washington in 1912 and 
became a fulltime capital correspondent 
in 1917. It was left to him to write, 
“This Is How It Used To Be,” a chap- 
ter loaded with useful data on the evo- 
lution of Washington reporting. For 
Mr. Timmons April 1917, marked by 
the declaration of war against Germany 
and stirring events that followed, was 
the “all-time big news month in Wash- 
ington” in his recollection—not, appar- 
ently, the month that followed the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Mr. Timmons 
never loses sight of the responsibility, 
importance, and dignity of the job of 
reporting capital events. 


Others also treat historical develop- 
ments, such as the impact of radio on 
news coverage, the increased influence 
of the diplomatic correspondent( Wal- 
lace R. Deuel), and the coming of the 
“news interpreter” and “editorial com- 
mentator.” In “Prehistory,” Mr. Aik- 
man ascribes the first real interest in 
Washington reporting to the intense 
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drama of the free-for-all Presidential 
contest of 1824. 


Elmer Davis gives his impressions on 
what the next OWI should be like. In 
the event of another war, it should be 
set up under the White House press 
secretary, and it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the agency’s director must 
have complete jurisdiction over the re- 
lease of military news, subject only to 
appeal to the President by the chiefs of 
the armed services, “if they feel secur- 
ity is endangered.” Byron Price again 
argues in Dateline: Washington that the 
secrecy that enshrouded Roosevelt’s vis- 
its to war plants in World War II was 
justified, but looking back after thirty- 
one years, George Creel thinks “volun- 
tary censorship” of domestic news in 
the first war was not necessary. 


Of amusing anecdotes, there are 
scores in the volume. Bruce Catton re- 
lates that in World War I the Treasury 
asked several well-known writers to pre- 
pare short pieces as leaflets for general 
distribution to the public. Ring Lardner 
was then popularly known for his ar- 
ticles on the dumb ball player—the 
“You Know Me, Al” series. Lardner 
wrote one of his amusing “busher” let- 
ters about the Liberty Loan drive, only 
to have the grammatical errors, mis- 
spelled words, and tortured syntax re- 
turned to him by the Government Print- 
ing Office with grammar, spelling, and 
English construction painstakingly 
changed, all according to government 
style, into “correct and utterly lifeless 
prose.” 


While giving praise for the work of 
the late Paul Anderson and other cour- 
ageous fact-getters and the Washington 
press corps as a whole, Tom Stokes 
levels criticism at what he regards as 
the inability or unwillingness of the cor- 
respondents to deal competently with 
the “counterrevolution” against the solid 
achievements of the New Deal. He re- 
ports: 

This conservative counterrevolution, 


which was carefully plotted and promot- 
ed by corporate wealth and finance, was 
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minimized and underplayed in news dis- 
patches out of Washington, and what 
went out was in turn given less attention 
often by the newspapers themselves, all 
of which might be explained on the edi- 
torial page where this same counterrevo- 
lution was either overlooked entirely, 
condoned, or even praised. 

The fact that this story came as a 
surprise to the people when President 
Truman told it to them in his election 
campaign is a reflection on the news- 
papers. It should not have been a sur- 
prise. 

Cabell Phillips, the chief editor of 
Dateline: Washington, modestly gives 
credit for the volume to his editorial 
associates and the officers and board of 
governors of the club. However it was 
planned and composed, the book does 
add substantially to our knowledge of 
one of the most important groups of 
professional workers in the country to- 
day. 

RALPH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 


Recent Pamphlet Material 
On Journalistic Subjects 


By EUNICE COLLINS 


University of Illinois 


CorBettT, THOMAS E. New Directions For 

Television. Pleasantville, N. Y.: Brown- 
lee Publishing Co., 1949. 
A study of the probable effects of tele- 
vision on motion pictures, sports, radio, 
advertising, audience research, public 
opinion polling, and the public interest, 
with emphasis on the aspects, of metered 
television. 

DALEN, ADRIAN E. A History of KUSD. 
Vermillion, University of South Dakota, 
1949. Mimeographed. 

A master’s thesis tracing the history and 
achievements of the University of South 
Dakota radio station. 


FULLER, WALTER D. Heritage and Destiny 

in Advertising. Philadelphia, Curtis Pub- 
blishing Company, 1950. 
Text of an address given by the president 
of the Curtis Publishing Company before 
the Advertising Club of New York and 
the Advertising Federation of America 
at the dedication of the Advertising Hall 
of Fame in the Advertising Club of New 
York, November 14, 1949. 
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GROTHAUS, CLARENCE E. Pulp and Paper 
From Kansas Straw. Lawrence: Univer- 
sity of Kansas Research Foundation, 
1949. 


HYMAN, THEODORE M. National Survey of 

Agricultural College Editors, 1948. (Bul- 
letin 15, Department of Agricultural 
Journalism, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1949.) 
Based on a questionnaire sent out in the 
summer of 1948 asking editors to “re- 
port on the extent of the editorial job in 
his state or territory and the facilities 
available for getting it done.” Sum- 
mary statistical tables included. 


MALONE, JOHN R. The New Printing Me- 
thods. (Industrial Research Series No. 
15) Lawrence: University of Kansas, 
1949. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS. 
Interim Report on the Havana Phase of 
the Third North American Regional 
Broadcasting Conference (including two 
supplements). Prepared by the Engineer- 
ing Department, National Association 
of Broadcasters, Neal McNaughten, Di- 
rector, Washington, D. C., March 1950. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN 

ENGLISH. Education and the Mass Media 
of Communication. National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th St., 
Chicago, 21, Ill. 1950. 6S5c. 
Chapters devoted to the use of each of 
the mass media in schools. Included in 
the chapters on magazines, newspapers, 
radio, recorded sound aids, and motion 
pictures are extensive bibliographies. 


NEBRASKA PRESS ASSOCIATION. Nebraska 

Publishing Laws. Lincoln. 1950. $2.00. 
The New Business Economics and Gov- 
ernment Books of All Publishers. New 
York: R. R. Bowker, 1950. 
An annotated list to be published quar- 
terly, the first issue, January through 
March 1950, being scheduled for April 
15, 1950. The list will be distributed 
only through bookstores. This classified 
list will be made up from entries cum- 
ulated from the “Weekly Record” of 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

The Public’s Stake in Full Freedom of 
Information. American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Prize-winning essays in the 1950 ANPA 
Journalism Contest. The winners were: 


Evan Hill, student at Boston Univer- 
sity, and Jack Bilyeu and David C. Fin- 
ley, both students at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The essays were judged by Dwight 
Young, Editor and Publisher, Dayton 
(Ohio) Journal Herald. 


Ross, CHARLES G. The Story of the St. 


Louis Post Dispatch. St. Louis: The 
Pulitzer Publishing Company. 1949. 
Written by Charles G. Ross, who for- 
merly headed the Post-Dispatch Wash- 
ington Bureau, for the 50th anniversary 
edition of the Post-Dispatch, December 
9, 1928. Revised and supplemented by 
Carlos F. Hurd, of the Post-Dispatch 
staff for publication in June 1940, March 
1944, and September 1949. 


SHEPPARD, EpwarD L. The Radical and 


Labor Periodical Press in Chicago; Its 
Origin and Development to 1890. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 1949. 
(mimeographed) $1.00. 

The study is based on a master’s thesis in 
library science. In addition to the his- 
torical discussions there are the follow- 
ing: a check list, list of publishers, and 
a bibliography. 


STANDARD RATE & DaTA SERVICE INC. Spot 


Radio Promotion Handbook. Chicago: 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 
1949. $1.00. 

According to the foreword this hand- 
book is “. . . a thorough-going, pene- 
trating, and, as far as humanly possible, 
unbiased investigation into how spot 
time is bought and sold, using mail 
questionnaires to extend the inquiry and 
to double check the basic points brought 
out by numerous personal interviews.” 


U. S. ADvisorY COMMISSION ON INFORMA- 


TION. Semiannual Report to the Cong- 
ress. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, March 1949. 6Sc. 
A report on the status of the U. S. 
government’s information program, pre- 
pared by the advisory commission of 
which E. H. Canham was acting chair- 
man. The report indicates that the com- 
mission believes the program is import- 
ant, that it is effective as far as it goes 
but inadequate. Concrete recommenda- 
tions for improvement are made. 
September 1949. Second in this series. 
This one was prepared under Mark 
Ethridge, chairman. Less elaborate in 
composition and treatment. 
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"Reading, Writing and Newspapers," 


the Special Issue of NIEMAN REPORTS 


So that we can fill all orders and offer a very low price for class use. 


Sixty pages on the practical problems of newspaper writing by the 12 


reporters and editors now Nieman Fellows at Harvard. 


“One of the best things of its kind I have ever run across.” 


TurRNER CATLEDGE 
Ass’t Mg. Ed., New York Times 


“A grand job. Every newspaper executive should read it.” 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER 


“Give us more like this.” 
FRANK A. ZIEGLER 
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“It aroused my interest and great respect.” 
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“The best thing on news writing and editing from any source.” 
Lewis S. PATTERSON 
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“It makes a great deal of sense.” 
ELMER Davis 
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The formation of a special newspaper exchange for news on crime, particularly gamb- 
ling, as a means of coping with a story which had long since outgrown local coverage 
facilities, was the most significant development of recent months. Many observers were 
urging newspapers to consider extending the exchange idea to handle other types of news, 
as a means of supplementing the wire services and syndicates. In the field of press law, 
the historic anti-trust suit against an Ohio newspaper on charges of conspiring to effect 
an advertising monopoly was turned over to the court, after testimony and arguments on 
both sides, with a decision expected sometime within the year. In radio, the future of 


television, especially color TV, continued to be the chief topic of speculation and debate. 
—W. F. S. 


Advertising 
ANONYMOUS. Ad Rate Differential Seen as Decreasing. E&P 83 p11 March 25. 
Madison Avenue. Holiday 7:4 p136-40 April. 
It is New York’s Advertising Row. 
Man in a Hurry. Time 55:14 p81 March 6. 
BBD&O now second biggest advertising agency. 
——1950 Looks Rosy for Admen. Business Week 1167 p31 Feb. 11. 
——Rhapsody in Blue. Time 55:7 p66-7 Feb. 13. 
New York Times censorship of advertising. 
Store Surrenders After Trying the Ad Squeeze on Portland Oregonian. Guild Re- 
porter 17 p12 Feb. 10. 
Barb, A. S. Right to an Unannoyed Journey. American City 65:2 p163 Feb. 
Radio advertising in transportation. 
CoLLinGs, James L. McKinney Asks Closer Rep-Publisher Tie-Up. E&P 83 p11 Feb. 4. 
CooPER, VERGIE K. How to Select Staffer for a Job in Classified. PNPA Bulletin 21 
p66 March. 


GAINES, Eart J. Pittsburgh Press Research Aids Retailer Boost Sales. PNPA Bulletin 21 
p32 March. 


HANRAHAN, JOHN. Sunday Magazine Ad Gains Spurred by Group Selling. E&P 83 p7 
March 25. 
One of a series of three articles on newspaper magazines. 

IrvIN, T. S. PR Advertising Must Be Developed Locally. E&P 83 p34 March 18. 


TUSHINGHAM, HERBERT W. Every CAM Is Invited to Speak in This Column. E&P 83 
p7 Feb. 4. 


New idea exchange on classified ads. 
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Press and Communications—a Bibliography 


—New Building Built on Classified Profits. E&P 83 p28 March 25. 
——-Short-Rates Overcome by Welcome Rebates. E&P 83 p44 Feb. 25. 
Want Ads Often Make Feature News Stories. E&P 83 p52 March 6. 
Warkins, J. L. Great Persuasion. Newsweek 35:9 p54-5 Feb. 27. 
100 greatest advertisements compiled. 


Circulation 

AIGNER, FRANK J. Circulation Problems of Small Newspapers. ICMA Bulletin 46 p13 Jan. 

Anonymous. ABC to Make Study of AM-PM Standards. E&P 83 p13 March 11. 

——Cities Control Newsboys Selling in Streets. American City 65:2 p133 Feb. 
New Tape Holds Bundles Intact in Air Delivery. E&P 83 p22 Feb. 4. 

——Separate ABC Data for Saturday Asked. E&P 83 p38 Feb. 20. 

—Two More Tell Experience with Carrier Bonds. Circulation Management p14 Jan. 

BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Bonus System Popular with Keokuk Carriers. E&P 83 p46 
March 25. 

——Inland Survey Shows Home Delivery Rates. E&P 83 p50 March 11. 

——Mobile Phone Service Aids Delivery System. E&P 83 p28 Feb. 20. 

——Stable Income Needed to Meet Higher Cost. E&P 83 p44 Feb. 4. 

DRAGONETTI, JOSEPH W. Circulators Divided on Saturday Option. E&P 83 p9 March 25. 

HOCKENHULL, FLoyp L. Contests Often Are a Proved Way to Big Net Revenue. Cir- 
culation Management p12 Jan. 

LANG, FRANK H. A Carrier Plan That Cuts Turnover and Has Big Benefits. Circulation 
Management p12 Feb. 

STORKE, CHARLES. Publisher Attacks Use of Premiums, Urges Better Local News Cov- 
erage. ICMA Bulletin 46 p2 March. 

West, THomas E. Editorial-Circulation Departments Cooperate. ICMA Bulletin 46 p8 
Jan. 

Community Newspapers 

ANONYMOusS. Study of Classified Ads in 87 Weeklies Reveals Poor Promotion, Typo- 
graphy. Montana Press Bulletin 11 p7 April. 

CASWELL, C. C. Iowa Publisher Offers Idea for Semi-Weeklies. National Publisher 30 
pl7 April. 

EILAND, FREDERICK S. Important News Sources for the Local Press. Alabama Publisher 
2 p3 Jan., Feb., March. 
Excellent check list at level of community papers. 

HENRY, JOHN M. Weekly Sets Correspondent Material in Column Style. National Pub- 
lisher 30 p21 March. 

JuLIAN, JaMeES L. Weekly Editors Differ on Promotion. Florida Newspaper News & 
Radio Digest 31 p6 March. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 
ANONYMOUS. Cops and Robbers. Time 55 p75 Feb. 20. 
James Reston criticizes Washington coverage. 
How to Read a Newspaper. Changing Times 4 p10 March. 
Basic facts to keep in mind to get the most out of your daily reading. 
BuTLER, JAMES J. Trumar. Scolds News Corps, Defends Krock “Exclusivy.” E&P 83 
p5 Feb. 20. 
HERBERT, JOHN R. Entertainment Trend Criticized by Editor. E&P 83 p9 Feb. 4. 
Simmons, GEORGE E. The Communist Conspiracy Case: Views of 72 Daily Newspapers. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 27 p3 Winter. 
WALKER, JERRY. Content Analysis Used to Deny Bias in News. E&P 83 p66 March 11. 


Editorial Influence and Methods 
ANonyMovus. Book Reviewers Air Their Views about Publicity. E&P 83 p24 March 25. 
——Crime Syndicate. Time 55:8 p77 Feb. 20. 
Clearing house for crime news is set up. 
——INS Helps Capture ‘Most Wanted’ Killer. E&P 83 p8 March 25. 
——No Reward Paid Yet in Secret Clues Plan. E&P 83 p41 Feb. 20. 
——Oklahoma! Oh, What a Beautiful Press Box. E&P 83 p40 March 25. 
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Paper Warns against Off-Record Remarks. E&P 83 p26 March 25. 
Pen vs. Sword. Newsweek 35:8 p52 Feb. 20. 
Crime news syndicate. 
Poston and ‘Herblock’ Win Broun Awards. E&P 83 p7 Feb. 25. 
——Syndicated Book Service Launched by Saturday Review. Publishers’ Weekly 157 
p788 Feb. 4. 
Taylor Gives Outline for Quality in Papers. E&P 83 p9 March 6. 
Director of American Press Institute cites opportunities for improvement. 
——Two Broun Award Winners. Guild Reporter 17 pl Feb. 24. 
Same issue has review of work of both men. 
Wrong Middle Initial Causes News Mixup. E&P 83 p9 March 11. 
BEAUGE, QUINTON E. Weekly Meeting with Same Group Yields News, Public Service 
Tips. PNPA Bulletin 21 p21 Feb. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Women’s Pages Widen Appeal to Both Sexes. E&P 83 p36 
March 18. 
BRUNTON, FRANK L. European Editors Learn about America First-Hand. Quill 38 p10 
March. 
Burck, Jacos. Cartooning Is Like This. The Masthead 1 p35 Winter. 
BuTLER, JAMES J. Truman ‘Exclusive’ Given Once Before. E&P 83 p9 Feb. 25. 
ErwIn, Ray. 14 Papers Organize Anti-Crime Syndicate. E&P 83 p7 Feb. 20. 
——Papers Can Play Role In Health Education. E&P 83 p11 March 18. 
200,000 Words Wired Daily on Mercy Trial. E&P 83 p12 Feb. 25. 
——Vatican Assignment Colorful Experience. E&P 83 p52 March 25. 
FAHERTY, ROBERT. Formula Writing—Some Queries for Rewritemen. Guild Reporter 17 
p3 Feb. 10. 
Fe._ts, Davip V. Personal Flavor on an Editorial Page. The Masthead 1 p41 Winter. 
GouLbD, R. Tailored News Agency. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p18 March 4. 
GREEN, C. SYLVESTER. Maybe a Local Column Is What’s Needed. The Masthead 1 p23 
Winter. 

HANRAHAN, JOHN. Newspaper Magazines’ Foundations Laid in 20s. E&P 83 p7 March 18. 
Newspaper Magazines Now Passing 55,000,000 a Week. E&P 83 p7 March 11. 
KRIEGHBAUM, HILLIER. American Editorial Writers and Their Backgrounds. JouRNALISM 

QUARTERLY. 27 p24 Winter. 

NEUBERGER, RICHARD L. Can Party Newspaper Really Win Voters? Quill 38 p5 April. 
SEYMOUR, Forrest W. Editorials “For Young People Only.” The Masthead 1 p17 Winter. 
Des Moines Register experiments with teen-slanted copy on issues of the day. 

WALKER, JERRY. FBI Sex Crime Advice: Spotlight the Offender. E&P 83 p12 Feb. 4. 


Education for Journalism 
ANDERSON, Don J. Students Learn How to Interpret Scientists. Quill 38 p6 April. 
BENTEL, Dwicut. Aptitude Test Tried at Iowa State University. E&P 83 p42 Feb. 25. 
——Recordings of NCEW Talks Help Teachers. E&P 83 p46 Feb. 4. 
Editorial conference transcripts urged as start of wider use of such material. 
——lIllinois Plans Division of Communications. E&P 83 p28 March 18. 
ERWIN, Ray. Fordham’s Patterson Chair Is Unusual. E&P 83 p56 March 6. 


Foreign News and Foreign Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. British to Ban Comics with Imported Papers. E&P 83 p74 March 18. 
——Form Free World Info Service for Papers. E&P 83 p16 Feb. 25. 
———Hungary Admits One American Correspondent. E&P 83 p26 Feb. 25. 
——Open and Shut Case. Newsweek 35:8 p54 Feb. 20. 
Correspondents in Germany. 
——Swedish Papers Like Strike-Lockout Ban. E&P 83 p26 March 25. 
GOODMAN, ROLAND. Report on the Press in Mexico. Guild Reporter 17 p2 Feb. 10. 
HUNGERFORD, JOHN B. Visit to England Discloses Differences of English Press. National 
Publisher 30 p12 April. 
Weekly newspapers of U. S. type virtually non-existent. 
Jacos, Sir IAN. The Place of Broadcasting in International Relations. International Jour- 
nal 5 p31 Winter. 
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LANGELAAN, G. French Daily Press Circulation Holds Up. E&P 83 p64 March 6. 
ROTHENBERG, IGNAZ. Faults of Newspapers: Some Comments on the British Inquiry. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 27 p13 Winter. 
STEPHENSON, WILLIAM. Canada’s Radio: Easy on the Ears. Pageant 5:7 p12 Jan. 
An excellent popular description of Canada’s half-public broadcasting system. 
WILLENS, Doris. British Racing ‘Pool’ Speeds Election News. E&P 83 pS March 6. 


Freedom of the Press 
ANONYMOUS. Censorship in Japan Defended by General. E&P 83 p16 March 6. 
Protocol on Obscene Publications in Force. UN Bulletin 8 p160 Feb. 15. 
Bracker, M. Peron’s Challenge to the Free Press. New York Times Magazine p14 
March 5. 
RESTON, JAMEs B. Secrecy and the Reporter. Atlantic 185:4 p39 April. 
Too much policy is being formed before the public gets the facts. 
History and Biography 
ANONYMOUS. Brothers Alsop. Newsweek 35 p55 March 13. 
—kKrock of the Times. Newsweek 35 p52 Feb. 27. 
——Lovable Old Volcano. Time 55 p72 March 6. 
Harold Ross and the New Yorker's anniversary. 
New Yorker at 25. Newsweek 35 p52 Feb. 27. 
——Voice in Deseret. Time 55 p42 March 20. 
The Deseret News approaches its centennial in Salt Lake City. 
DRAGONETTI, JosEPH W. 25th Birthday Reached by Philadelphia News. E&P 83 p14 
March 6. 
Price, WESLEY. Murrow Sticks to the News. Saturday Evening Post p25 Dec. 10. 
Brilliant and admiring profile on the CBS newscaster. 
STOCKER, JosEPH. Editor Covers the World and Often Outguesses It. Quill 38 pS March. 
Bill Matthews of Tucson is unique in his breadth of interests. 
WiLuiaMsS, R. L. Mr. Cleveland. Life 28 p130—-4 March 13. 
L. B. Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press. 


Law of Journalism 
ANONYMousS. Government Finishes Lorain Journal Case. E&P 83 p15 March 11. 
——Libel Issue: Philadelphia Court Upholds Port Huron Decision. Broadcasting 38 
p54 March 20. 
— Lorain Case Is Ended; Ruling in Few Months. E&P 83 p8 March 18. 
——Newspaper Witness Jolts Anti-Trust Case. E&P 83 p4 March 6. 
Postal Bill Branded as “Special Privilege.” E&P 83 p12 Feb. 20. 
Publisher in Contempt for Grand Jury Story. E&P 83 pli Feb. 20. 
Yale Law Editors Decry Publication Contempt. E&P 83 p53 March 18. 
Gray, ALBERT WoopruFF. Agreement to Refuse Advertising Is Legal. E&P 83 p18 
Feb. 4. 
——Courts’ Rulings Limit Comment about Clergy. E&P 83 p24 Feb. 20. 
——D. A.’s Report on Jury Probe Held Privileged. E&P 83 p55 March 6. 
Failure to Tell Truth Imposes No Liability. E&P 83 p24 March 11. 
Many Rulings Justify Ban on Sex Crime Names. E&P 83 p47 Feb. 25. 
——wWhat Is a Newspaper? Courts Have Defined It. E&P 83 p26 March 18. 
KRAWCHECK, JULIAN. Ohio Paper Argues Freedom of Press in Federal Anti-Trust Suit 
in Blacklisting of Advertisers. Guild Reporter 17 p2 March 24. 
PauL, R. H., and MANDEL, P. Remedy for Smear-by-Congress. New Republic 122:9 
p14-15 Feb. 27. Discussion 122:12 p4 March 20. 
WATSON, CAMPBELL. Publishers to Seek Lottery Rule Change. E&P 83 p8 Feb. 20. 
WILLENS, Doris. Editors Weigh Libel Aspects in Strachey Case. E&P 83 p39 March 18. 


Miscellaneous 
ATWATER, D. Scope of a Catholic Paper. Commonweal 51:19 p529-32 Feb. 17. 
Baer, JOHN H. There’s No Objectivity but Much Champagne. E&P 83 p10 March 11. 
McDona_pD, D. State of the Local Catholic Press. Commonweal 51:17 p459-61 Feb. 3. 
Discussion 51:19 p508-9 Feb. 17. 
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Newspaper Labor Relations 
Anonymous. Arkansas Strikers Nearing 100 Days on the Picket Line. Guild Reporter 
17 pl March 24. 
——Employe Must Pay Own Fare Going Home. E&P 83 p53 March 6. 
Firing of 3 Upheld; Failed to Keep Pace. E&P 83 p30 March 18. 
Judge Orders Weeklies Pay Minimum Wage. E&P 83 p49 March 18. 
‘No Increase’ Pattern Holds in NY Ruling. E&P 83 p12 Feb. 20. 
Representation Election Is Set for Canadian Press; to Count Ballots April 3. Guild 
Reporter 17 p1 March 24. 
Strike Threat Looms at New York Times. E&P 83 p10 March 25. 
Unfair Labor Practice Charges Filed against Arkansas Gazette. Guild Reporter 17 
pl Feb. 24. 
DraAGONETTI, JosEPH W. Publisher of Weekly Has W & H Troubles. E&P 83 p74 
March 18. 
LaciskEyY, J. F. Union Scales July 1, 1949. Monthly Labor Review 70:2 p155-9 Feb. 
Wages in the printing industry. 
Newspaper Production and Management 
Anonymous. Atlanta Merger Agreement Gives Cox 70% Control. E&P 83 p5 March 25. 
Fort Wayne Production Merger 7th Since War. E&P 83 p7 March 6. 
Race in Chicago. Time 55:7 p64 Feb. 13. 
Chicago Daily News overtaking Herald-American in circulation. 
BRANDENBURG, GEORGE A. Inland Suggests PO Modernize Operation. E&P 83 p9 Feb. 20. 
Erwin, Ray. Offset Project Folds, Moore Still Sold on It. E&P 83 p76 March 18. 
Jose, Victor. Small Daily Tests New Engraving. Quill 38 p6 March. 
MACKENZIE, ROBERT. New WU Press Rates Are Stiff, Says Auditor. E&P 83 p10 Feb. 4. 
VERNON, Matt. Daily Shop Places Typesetting Machines in ‘Heart’ of Work. National 
Publisher 30 p8 April. 
WALKER, JERRY. Herald-Tribune Expansion Denies Gossip about ‘Sale’. E&P 83 p7 
Feb. 25. 
——RIT Laboratory Gets Busy on Printing Cost Problem. E&P 83 p5 Feb. 4. 
Rochester Institute of Technology undertakes research in new production methods. 


Pictorial Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Speaking of Pictures. Life 28 p12 Feb. 27. 
Press agents’ fakes. 
Static Electricity Makes Drawings from Microfilm. Science News Letter 57 p104 
Feb. 18. 
——‘Whose Farm?’ Photos Become Big Business. National Publisher 30 p12 March. 
Co uincs, JAMes L. Color Pictures Help in Crime Detection. E&P 83 p48 March 6. 
——RINP Lensman Describes Dr. Sander’s Trial. E&P 83 p32 March 18. 
——‘Singed’ Takes Top Honors in 11th E&P Photo Contest. E&P 83 p16 March 11. 
Valuable series of prize-winning news shots. 
Times Fotogs Develop Speedlite Synchronizer. E&P 83 p24 Feb. 25. 
Deck, JACK R. The Camera Speaks for Shy Cowherd. E&P 83 p44 March 25. 


Publicity, Propaganda and Public Opinion 

ANonyMous. Around the Clock with Short-Wave English Newscasts. Radio & TV 
News 43 p58 March. ’ 
Must Propaganda Be the Monopoly of the Leftists? Saturday Evening Post 222 
p10 March 4. 
Promotion Awards Given; Juries Acclaim Enterprise. E&P 83 p5 March 18. 
Most of issue is devoted to articles on public relations in industry. 

——USIS Press Gallery Application Delayed. E&P 83 p10 Feb. 20. 
State Department publicists create teapot tempest. 

FRANK, S. Poll Truth and Nothing But. Nation’s Business 38 p32-4 Feb. 

FREIBERG, ALBERT D. 5-Year Experiment Shows Need for Testing P. R. Ads. E&P 83 
p3 March 6. 

Lewis, FULTON, Jr. Critique on a Critic: An Analysis of a “Case Study.” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly 13 p462 Fall. 
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Mr. Lewis’s reply to Giraud Chester’s criticisms. 

MareEK, G. Sweet Are the Uses of Publicity. Good Housekeeping 130 p44 March. 

MIKHAILOV, G. Soviet Exposé of Our Musical Press. Musical America 70:1 p6 Jan. 15. 

Nabic, H. D. Municipal Public Relations for Winnipeg’s Planning Program. American 
City 56 p112-13 Feb. 

SARGEANT, H. Voice of the Free World. US Dept. of State Bulletin 22:556 p330-4 
Feb. 27. 

SHAW, HERBERT. Newspaper Public Relations Spans Clock and Parades under Multitude 
of Titles. Ohio Newspaper 31 pl Jan. 


Yacosson, S. Soviet Concepts of Point Four. Annals of the American Academy 268 
p129-39 March. 


Radio—Television 


ANonyMous. Aids Richards. Broadcasting 38 p77 April 3. 
Senator Bridges hits FCC hearing. 
—Clean Up Programming’ Coy Warns. Broadcasting 38 p29 March 20. 
——Color TV. Consumer’s Reports 15:4 p151 Feb. 
——Crucial TV Question. Business Week 1074 p19 April 1. 
Color decision is crucial to the industry. 
——FM Facsimile Transmission. Science News Letter 57 p108 Feb. 18. 
——‘Ham’ Operators Help Press in N. D. Storm. E&P 83 p31 March 18. 
——Richards Case. Broadcasting 38 p18 April 3. 
Witnesses heard in news slanting charge. 
——Threat to Publishers’ Radio Licenses Cited. E&P 83 p48 March 25. 
— —TV Color Controversy. Life 28:9 p48-50 Feb. 27. 
Pictures of the competing techniques. 
BRECHER, E. M. Television, Radio; Captive Audience. Consumer Reports 15:2 p91-2 Feb. 
Discussion 15:2 p98 March. 


Carson, S. On the Air: The Reformed Gadfly. New Republic 122 p22 March 13. 


CRAWFORD, KENNETH G. He Refused to Be Smeared by Pearson. Saturday Evening Post 
p25 Nov. 26. 


Thoroughly unsatisfactory analysis of Pearson charges against FCC member Robert 
F. Jones. 


Davis, E. Video, I Love You. Atlantic 185 p87 March. 
WALKER, JERRY. Every duPont Award Has Journalism Flavor. E&P 83 p36 March 18. 


YounG, James R. Understanding Radio News: The Effect and Style. JoURNALISM 
QUARTERLY 27 p19 Winter. 





“In the academic year ending in June 1949, the 1728 institutions in the 
United States granted 366,634 bachelor’s and first professional degrees. 
Of these, 4,556, or 1.2 percent, were journalism degrees. Within the same 
period, 50,827 master’s and second professional degrees were awarded, of 
which 269, or 0.5 percent, were in journalism. Thus, of the 422,754 de- 
grees granted in American colleges and universities in 1948-1949, 4,828, 
or 1.1 percent, were in journalism. Not all of these degrees, 1 wish to point 
out, were awarded by the 38 accredited professional schools. At least 30, 
and probably more, other institutions awarding journalism degrees are rep- 
resented in this total figure.’—-NORVAL Nett Luxon, Chairman ACEJ Ac- 
crediting Committee, in address to American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
Washington, D. C., April 21, 1950. 











A Selected sig its al 
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From Foreign Journa 


January, February and March 1950 


Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France); William 
P. Jensen (Norway and Denmark}; and Maarten 
Schneider (The Netherlands) 








Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la 
Publicité (Paris); 1JJ, Institute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of 
the National Union of Journalists (London); JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, 
Journalisten (Oslo); ANN, Newspaper News (Sydney); NW, Newspaper World 
(London); WPN, World’s Press News (London). 


Advertising 
ANONYMOUS. Advertising and Marketing Abroad. WPN 43:1097 p25 Mar. 23. 
Holland is making astonishing strides toward recovery. 
——Advertising and Marketing Abroad. WPN 43:1092 p25 Feb. 16. 
Italian advertising has made considerable progress. 
Blueprint for Marketing New Product In America. NW 2721 p397 Mar. 16. 
La publicité serait bient6t admise sur une chaine de la Radiodiffusion francaise. 
E 110 pl Jan. 30. 
Bitter complaint at the prospect that government radio might take advertising. 
——1949 Press Ad Bill (£ 30%m) An All-time Record. WPN 43:1094 p3 Mar. 2. 
British advertising expenditures increase. 
Education for Journalism 
ANONYMOUS. Kemsley’s Revised Plan for Training Recruits. NW 2714 p117 Jan. 26. 
———Pressekurset pa Leangkollen. D 23:1 p9 Jan. 
Norwegian journalists attend short course. 
GUSTAVSEN, FINN. Norsk Journalistudanning i Bergen eller i Aarhus? JN 34:1 p3 Jan. 
Norwegian journalists urge school at University of Bergen. 
Freedom of the Press 
ANONYMOUS. Attempt to Stop Disclosures About Groundnuts Scheme. NW 2720 p34l 
Mar. 9. 
Author’s claim of suppression of book gets big press play. 
Insidious Undermining of Press Freedom in Argentine. WPN 43:1091 p4 Feb. 9. 
La Prensa Reply to World’s Press News Inconclusive. WPN 43:1097 p4 Mar. 23. 
Dr. Paz interviewed on government suppression. 
——Mr. Strachey Replies to Groundnut Book Suppression Allegations. NW 2722 p413 
Mar. 23. 
Former minister of food refutes charges. 
——Newspapers Their Own Worst Enemies, Says Aneurin Bevan. WPN 43:1097 p3 
Mar. 23. 
There is nothing to fear from the government, he says. 
Newspapers Should Remain Free, Fearless and Fair. IJJ 38:377 p9 Jan. 
Opinion of British attorney general. 
——Ny Svensk Lov om Pressefrihet. D 23:2 pl Feb. 
Sweden has new law on press freedom. 
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——Polish Press Loses Last Vestige of Its Freedom. WPN 43:1097 p12 Mar. 23. 
Pre-war Polish journalists deprived of their journalistic status. 

——Press Has Nothing to Fear From Gov’'t.—Says Aneurin Bevan. NW 2722 p4ll 
Mar. 23. 
‘Press Should Set Up Own Council Before One Is Imposed On It’. WPN 43:1088 
p2 Jan. 19. 
Opinion of Sir George Waters, member of Royal Commission on the Press. 

Graphic Arts 

ANONYMOUS. Productivity Team “Learns Much of Value” in USA. NW 2723 p464 
Mar. 30. 
Letterpress printing team finds American work below English quality. 

——‘Roboreel’ Cuts Waste and Increases Output at High Speed. WPN 43:1087 p26 
Jan. 12. 

International News Coverage 

ANONYMOUS. “The Shutters in the Iron Curtain Are Being “Tightened”. NW 2715 p170 
Feb. 2. 
Eric Bourne on difficulties of foreign correspendents. 

—wWork Was Carried On During Birth Of New Jewish State. WPN 43:1096 p22 
Mar. 16. 

LILLEGAARD, LeiF B. Presskonferance i News Department. JN 34:2 p26. Feb. 
Norwegian journalist discusses British press conference. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 
ANONYMOUS. The T. U. C. Barrier to United Action. IJJ 38.379 p33 Mar. 
President of the Institute of Journalists reports. 


Newsprint 
ANONYMOUS. Newsprint Decision Against Protest of Whole British Press. WPN 43:1089 
p4 Jan. 26. 
The government ban on importing Canadian newsprint. 
Seven-Page Papers Permitted—Without Guaranteed Supply. WPN 43:1098 p3 
Mar. 30. 
British government eases attitude on newsprint stock distribution. 
——Sterling Area May Soon Face Big Newsprint Deficiency. WPN 43:1096 p3 Mar. 16. 
Loss of dollar newsprint leaves Scandinavia as only source. 
——Strong Case to Keep Up Quota Put to Minister By Newsprint Interests. WPN 
43:1097 p3 Mar. 23. 
Problems of Communications Management 
ANONYMOUS. An International Press Institute. NW 2718 p283 Feb. 23. 
Outline of Unesco plan. 
Argus Press Plans Three New Monthlies. WPN 43:1093 p3 Feb. 23. 
British publishing company to launch detective and movie magazines. 
Associated Newspapers’ Costs Rise £480,000. ANN 22:3 p2 Jan. 2. 
Production costs rise in Australia. 
——Chairman’s Appezl for a Complete Relaxation of Control. WPN 43:1098 pS 
Mar. 30. 
——Circulations Review: Sunday Pictorial Exceeds 5 Million. NW 2714 p157 Feb. 2. 
Circulation figures of British Sunday newspapers. 
——D. Mail’s Four-City Network Includes Bristol Edition. WPN 43:1093 p3 Feb. 23. 
British newspaper history made with simultaneous printing and distribution. 
——Election Coverage: Exacting Task for Press. WPN 43:1094 pS Mar. 2. 
Resume of news coverage of British elections. 
Half Million Fund to Fight Mirror Melbourne Venture. WPN 43:1086 p3 Jan. 5. 
Australian paper to fight “intrusion.” 
Have National Daily Sales Passed Their Peak? NW 2711 p3 Jan. 5. 
——Have Sales Touched Ceiling? WPN 43:1092 p4 Feb. 16. 
——Kobenhavn. JD 46:1 p11 Jan. 12. 
To Millioner en Drape i Havet Nar Det Skal Startes Storblad. JN 34:2 p30 Feb. 
Copenhagen paper folds after three years of publishing. 
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More and Bigger Pages In Popular Weeklies Is First Move. WPN 43:1095 p17 
Mar. 9. 
Removal of paper controls heavy strain on British production resources. 
National Dailies Sold Million Extra Copies On Election Night. NW 2719 p310 
Mar. 2. 
New Chief Will Tackle Organisation First. WPN 43:1094 p12 Mar. 2. 
Monsieur Negre takes over direction of Agence France Presse. 
Partial Freedom Confronts Press With Many Problems. WPN 43:1090 p31 Feb. 2. 
——Reschendorff Intervjuer Hamie. JN 34:2 p18 Feb. 
Swedish editor tells of press problems. 
——Smooth, Swift Efficiency of PA/Ex-Tel Election Service. WPN 43:1094 p4 Mar. 2. 
Account of handling of British election returns. 
——tTendency to Fewer Provincial Papers In Future But “Golden Age” for Evenings. 
NW 2717 p231 Feb. 16. 
Forecasts of probable trends of the provincial press in England. 
——The Drama of the General Election Results. NW 2719 p307 Mar. 2. 
How papers recorded the “photo-finish” of the British elections. 
——tThe 1950 Pattern of Periodical Publishing. NW 2720 p339 Mar. 9. 
End of paper control will not bring huge influx of periodicals. 
Trends Among Magazines Discussed In Leader. WPN 43:1087 p14 Jan. 12. 
British trend is towards fewer magazines with higher circulations. 
——wW. L. Andrews Looks to Future—\Wide Scope for Provincials. WPN 43:1092 p30 
Feb. 16. 
Editor’s forecast of probable trends of the provincial press. 
Woman Starts Periodical ‘Battle’ With Over 2 Million Print Order. NW 2719 p309 
Mar. 2. 
End of paper controls starts circulation “battle” among two British magazines. 
DENOYER, PIERRE. Les Revues de petits formats. E 110 p11 Jan. 30. 
This article opens section devoted to “pocket magazines” in France. 
MERLIN, Louts. La Télévision aux Etats-Unis. E 112 p12 Feb. 20. 
Describes the weaknesses of French television. 
MILLET, JEAN-PIERRE. Agences de Presse. E 109 p8 Jan. 20. 
Long description of French news, photo and feature services. 


Radio Journalism 
WINTHER, CHRISTIAN. Er Radioavisen det Vaerd? JD 46:2 p7 Feb. 15. 
Appraisal of Denmarks’ radio news operation. 


Social Responsibility of Communications 
ANONYMOuS. Cameron Gives Reasons for His Protest Resignation. WPN 43:1096 p4 
Mar. 16. 
Reporter resigns as result of “press-purge” of British ministers. 
Dr. Malan Attacks Correspondents of Overseas Newspapers. NW 2717 p234 Feb. 16. 
South African premier feels correspondents should be controlled. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist 
ANONYMOUS. Arnot Robertson Loses Lords Appeal in Action Against MGM. WPN 
43:1091 p4 Feb. 9. 
Involved libel charges pertaining to ability as a critic. 
Evening Standard Farewell to Low. WPN 43:1096 p30 Mar. 16. 
Noted English cartoonist leaves paper. 
——Pensions Ordningen Udvides og Suppleres. JD 46:2 p9 Feb. 15. 
Accomplishments of Danish journalists’ organization. 
——"Sanctions”: NUJ Member Explains Reason for Branch Meeting Disclosures. NW 
2712 p51 Jan. 12. 
Tells why he released story to trade press. 
——-Store Nordiske Pressemotet. D. 23:1 p2 Jan. 
Norway host to Scandinavian press meeting. 
Successful Candidates From Press and Publicity Worlds. WPN 43:1095 p16 Mar. 9. 
Brief sketches of successful British candidates. 











News for inclusion in this section... 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY WARREN C. 


PRICE 


activities of schools and 


. Should be sent to Profes- 


sor Price, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by July 1. 





Plans for Madison Convention 
August 28-30 Are Announced 

Arrangements for the 1950 convention 
of AATJ, AASDJ, and ASJSA on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin campus August 28, 
29, and 30 are rapidly rounding into shape. 

Convention delegates and their families 
will be housed in Kronshage Hall on the 
shore of Lake Mendota. Accommodations 
will be provided for families, single men, 
and single women. Parking facilities im- 
mediately adjacent to Kronshage will be 
provided for those who drive to Madison. 

Meals will be served in the Van Hise 
dining room near Kronshage. Meetings will 
be held in the Memorial Union, which also 
borders Lake Mendota. General sessions 
will be held in the modern air-conditioned 
Union Theater. The Union is about a 10 
minute walk along the lake from Kron- 
shage. Busses will be standing by in the 
event of inclement weather. 

The swimming pier adjacent to Kron- 
shage will be manned by life guards during 
the convention. Fishing and boating facili- 
ties are readily available. Kronshage Hall 
will be open from Sunday afternoon 
through Thursday morning for the con- 
venience of delegates who wish to arrive 
early or stay late. 

Mrs. L. L. Hawkes has been appointed 
chairman on arrangements for wives and 
children of delegates. She is planning a 
program of entertainment for the families 
and making provisions for care of the 
children. 

Rooms for Sunday night, Monday night, 
and Tuesday night and meals from Mon- 
day morning through Wednesday noon will 
be provided for a package price of $11 
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per person. For those who choose to stay 
over Wednesday night an additional $2 
charge will be made for the room. For 
those desiring to stay at a Madison hotel 
or with friends, only meals will be charged. 
No individual meal tickets will be sold. 
Children 7 and above will be charged the 
full rate. 

Handling convention arrangements and 
details are Scott M. Cutlip, chairman; W. 
A. Sumner, and Clay Schoenfeld, in co- 
operation with Lee Burns, director of resi- 
dence halls for the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 


Two Post-Doctoral Students 
Complete Work at Michigan 


The first two post-doctoral students to 
come to the United States under the joint 
sponsorship of the University of Michigan 
and the University Press Club of Michigan 
completed their two-year internship pro- 
gram this spring. 

Rudolph Soucek, Innsbruck, Austria, 
and Gerd Padel, Zurich, Switzerland, fin- 
ished a year of study in journalism and 
American institutions last June. This year 
each served four internships of six to ten 
weeks on various Michigan newspapers: 
the Flint Journal, Detroit News, Pontiac 
Press, Ann Arbor News, St. Johns Re- 
publican-News, and Hastings Banner. 

Alvise Barison, Trieste, Italy, and Hanns 
Stumpf, Munich, Germany, who entered 
the Michigan foreign fellowship program 
last September, will complete their year of 
academic work this year and begin their 
newspaper internships in the fall. All four 
men have spent vacation periods traveling 
to other parts of the United States. 
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Many Staff Changes, Summer 
Plans in 20 Departments 

Schools and departments of journalism 
in universities and colleges have made 
numerous changes effective with the 1950 
summer session, or with the 1950-51 fall 
term. The institutions are listed alphabetic- 
ally below, with developments: 

University of California (Berkeley)— 
Will offer in fall a full year course in 
“Magazine Writing and Production,” the 
course to be directed by Lloyd E. Reeve. 

California State Polytechnic College 
(San Luis Obispo)—Will begin specialized 
training in fall in agricultural journalism, 
the course to be headed by Ken Kitch, 
magazine executive and newspaper man. 
Others on the staff will be Robert E. Ken- 
nedy, John Healey, and Kenneth Young. 
Enrollment for 1950-51 will be held to 
30, with preference to be given to students 
with farm or small city backgrounds. Mr. 
Kitch was formerly assistant director of 
the Dallas (Tex.) adult education program. 

Cornell University—Laurence R. Camp- 
bell, professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, to be visiting professor 
of journalism during the summer session. 
He will teach courses in “Article Writing” 
and “News Writing and Editing.” 

Emory University—Milton D. Krueger, 
now instructor and candidate for M.A. at 
Missouri, appointed instructor in journal- 
ism effective this fall to teach photography 
and typography and to conduct research 
in facsimile. 

Iowa State College—Course in “Tele- 
vision News” to be added in fall. Students 
will participate in the preparation of news 
for WOI-TV. 

University of Illinois—Jay W. Jensen 
appointed instructor in journalism in Feb- 
ruary; A.B. graduate of Emory University 
and M.S., University of Illinois; formerly 
on the staff of the Macmillan Company. 

Frank B. Senger, instructor in journal- 
ism, appointed publisher of the Daily 
Illini, University of Illinois student news- 
paper, and general manager of the Illini 
Publishing Company, effective in June. Mr. 
Senger succeeds O. C. Leiter, professor 
emeritus, as publisher; the position of gen- 
eral manager is new. 

A new undergraduate course, “Journal- 
ism in a Democratic Society,” to be offered 
at Illinois starting with the summer ses- 
sion; course to be taught by Theodore B. 
Peterson and Mr. Jensen, instructors. 
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Indiana University—Intensive course in 
public relations to be available in a three- 
week short term at the close of the sum- 
mer session in August. Regular summer 
session will include a workshop for high 
school journalism advisers under the direc- 
tion of Professor Gretchen Kemp, July 5- 
25; and a two-week institute for high 
school newspaper and annual staff mem- 
bers, July 9-22. 


State University of lowa—Largest offer- 
ing of summer courses in journalism ever 
scheduled; include six in advanced study, 
eight in advertising, six in editorial se- 
quence, three in magazine writing, three in 
pictorial journalism, two in publications 
management, four in radio journalism, and 
four in typography and production. 


University of Kansas—Burton Meyers, 
graduate of the University of Colorado 
College of Journalism in 1948, to join 
staff of William Allen White School of 
Journalism and Public Information in fall 
as an instructor; is a former editor of the 
Williston (N.D.) Herald and has been this 
year on the faculty of Fort Lewis A. & M. 
College in Colorado. 

Charles G. Pearson, instructor in jour- 
nalism, leaving faculty June 1 for a year 
to work on development of a problem 
casebook in reporting; project sponsored by 
the William Allen White Foundation. 

Sequence in home economics—journal- 
ism courses to go into effect in fall. 


Marquette University—Special workshop 
for Catholic writers from June 26 to Aug- 
ust 4; course will concern both articles and 
fiction and will be directed by J. L. O’Sul- 
livan, dean of the College of Journalism, 
and J. F. Powers, American short story 
writer and lecturer at Marquette. 


University of Minnesota—Harold W. 
Wilson, assistant professor of journalism, 
to spend six weeks this summer in the ad- 
vertising department of the Milwaukee 
Journal to observe newspaper color print- 
ing and design in advertising; Eugene F. 
Seehafer, assistant professor of journalism, 
to work eight weeks in summer in the 
public services and advertising departments 
of General Mills, Inc.; Edwin Emery, as- 
sistant professor, to spend six weeks as 
editorial writer for the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch. 

University of Mississippi—Stanley G. 
Peterson appointed acting assistant profes- 
sor of journalism for fall to serve in the 
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absence of Samuel S. Talbert, on leave to 
work for a doctorate at the State Univer- 
sity of lowa; Mr. Peterson is currently on 
the staff of the Southwestern Institute of 
Technology, Weatherford, Okla. 


University of Miami—James S. Penny, 
Jr., assistant professor of journalism, 
granted a leave of absence for 1950-51. 

University of Nebraska—Third annual 
summer session “Short Course in News 
Photography” under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Ray F. Morgan. 

University of Pittsburgh — Professor 
Charles E. Swanson of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, to be 
visiting lecturer in summer in “The Role 
of Communications in Human Relations.” 
Another new summer session course will 
be “Organization of High School Publica- 
tions.” Two new courses scheduled for fall: 
“Public Relations,” to be taught by John 
D. Paulus, account executive for Ketchum, 
Inc., Pittsburgh; and “Editorial Writing,” 
under Frank Hawkins, Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College—Claron 
Burnett, graduate of Oklahoma A. and M. 
and holder of a master’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin, appointed to jour- 
nalism faculty to teach courses in agricul- 
tural journalism, special publications, and 
editing publications. 

Jack E. Goodman, graduate of Ohio 
State University and holder of a master’s 
degree from Ohio University, appointed 
A. and M. assistant college editor. 

North Texas State College—Melvin Fen- 
oglio, former sports editor of the Sherman 
(Tex.) Democrat, to be visiting professor 
of journalism this summer. He will teach 
“History of Journalism” and “News Re- 
porting and Writing.” Two new courses 
added to the regular journalism curricu- 
lum: “Critical Writing for Newspapers,” 
taught by Clay Bailey, amusements editor 
and music critic for the Dallas Times- 
Herald; and “Law of the Press,” to be 
taught beginning in fall by Charles Dam- 
eron of the rewrite staff of the Times- 
Herald. 


University of Texas—‘Supervision of 
College Publications,” new summer ses- 
sion course to be taught by C. A. New- 
ton. Course includes an analysis of systems 
of administration and production of stu- 
dent newspapers, annuals, and magazines, 
and official publications other than cata- 
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logs. Course will be directed toward teach- 
ers in junior colleges. 

Temple University—Miss A. Jacqueline 
Steck promoted from assistant in journal- 
ism to instructor. 

University of Wisconsin — Professor 
Kenzeth N. Stewart of New York Univer- 
sity to be visiting lecturer in journalism 
during the summer session, June 23- 
August 18. He will teach courses in “Re- 
porting” and “International Communica- 
tions.” Professor Henry Ladd Smith will be 
chairman of the summer session program. 


University of Wyoming—Professor Paul 
H. Wagner of the Ohio State University 
School of Journalism to teach the second 
summer session. He will give courses in 
radio journalism, public relations, press 
photography, and current events. During 
the summer Wyoming will complete its 
typography laboratory. 


South Carolina Names Long 
As Dean of Journalism School 


Dr. Howard Rusk Long of Rochester, 
Ind., has been named dean of the School 
of Journalism at the University of South 
Carolina to succeed Samuel C. DePass 
whose retirement, requested last year, will 
become effective at the end of the current 
academic year. 

Dr. Long, a native of Columbia, Mo., 
received the B.J., A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Missouri 
and for eight years was a member of the 
faculty there. He also has studied at Pur- 
due University. 

His newspaper experience includes work 
on the Dixon, Ill., Evening Telegraph; with 
the Woodyard chain in West Virginia; with 
The Southwest American of Fort Smith, 
Ark., where he also was correspondent for 
The Associated Press; and then as — 
er of a weekly in Crane, Mo. 

He returned to the University in 1940 
as assistant manager of the Missouri Press 
Association and the following year be- 
came its manager, a position he held until 
1949. During that time he did graduate 
work and became professor of journalism 
and director of extension work in journal- 
ism for the university. 

Dr. Long went to England in 1945 for 
work with the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion. His doctoral dissertation is “A Study 
of Mass Communication Media in Rural 
Counties.” 
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Ralph D. Casey Is Honored 
For 20 Years at Minnesota 

The University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism in May observed the comple- 
tion of 20 years of service by Director 
Ralph D. Casey. The observance was part 
of a special ceremony held in conjunction 
with the annual Minnesota Editors’ Short 
Course. 

Herman Roe, publisher of the Northfield 
News and chairman of the School of Jour- 
nalism committee of the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association, reviewed the accomp- 
lishments of the Minnesota school under 
Dr. Casey’s directorship. Mr. Roe also paid 
tribute to the contributions of the staff 
group which has worked together for near- 
ly all the 20 years—Professors Fred L. 
Kildow, Edwin H. Ford, Thomas F. Barn- 
hart, and Mitchell V. Charnley. The ser- 
vices also marked the 10th anniversary of 
the dedication of Murphy Hall, the jour- 
nalism building. 

Professor Casey was on sabbatical leave 
during the spring quarter. During the sum- 
mer he will be visiting professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Oregon, teach- 
ing “International Communications” and 
“Journalism and Pubiic Opinion.” During 
his absence from Minnesota, Professor 
Charnley was acting director in spring; 
Professors J. Edward Gerald and Charnley 
will direct the Minnesota summer sessions. 


J. Douglas Perry Appointed 
Department Head at Temple 

J. Douglas Perry, associate professor of 
journalism at Temple University, has been 
named chairman of the Department of 
Journalism. He is succeeding Henry E. 
Birdsong, who organized the department in 
1927. Professor Birdsong will continue as 
professor of journalism. 

Professor Perry, a graduate of Butler 
University in 1926, has taught journalism 
at Temple since 1936. He formerly worked 
on the editorial staffs of the Indianapolis 
Star and Indianapolis News. He also taught 
journalism at Butler and was chairman of 
the department there before coming to 
Temple. He has done summer work pn the 
rewrite staff of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

Professor Perry organized the facsimile 
course at Temple and directs the publica- 
tion of the semi-weekly Fax Reporter, 
which the department publishes with the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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Arthur Wimer of lowa Heads 
Journalism at San Diego State 

Professor Arthur Wimer, head of the 
editorial sequence of the State University 
of Iowa School of Journalism, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the San Diego 
(Calif.) State College Department of Jour- 
nalism. He will take over his new duties 
September 1. 

Washington correspondent for the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Courant for 17 years, Mr. 
Wimer also has served as financial editor of 
the Denver Post and as a reporter for the 
New York Times. During World War II 
he was a major in the Marine Corps. 

At Iowa Professor Wimer was assistant 
publisher of the Daily Jowan, head of the 
Iowa Bureau of Newspaper Services, chair- 
man of the Iowa Press Institute, and a 
member of the graduaie study and editor- 
ial policy committee of the School of 
Journalism. 


Emery Wins Research Award 
Of Sigma Delta Chi for 1950 

Dr. Edwin Emery, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Minnesota, 
has been named recipient of the annual 
Sigma Delta Chi distinguished service 
award for research about journalism. 

The award was for his book, “History 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association,” published by the University 
of Minnesota Press. 

Dr. Emery is the third Minnesota jour- 
nalism school professor to win the award 
in the past four years. Last year’s winner 
was Dr. J. Edward Gerald, author of “The 
Press and the Constitution,” also published 
by the University of Minnesota Press. Dr. 
Ralph D. Casey, school director, was hon- 
ored in 1947 as co-author of “Propaganda, 
Communication and Public Opinion: A 
Comprehensive Reference Guide.” 

Dr. Emery’s book tells the history of the 
trade association of daily newspaper pub- 
lishers and estimates the association’s im- 
pact upon national affairs through its con- 
flicts and adjustments with labor unions, 
communications competitors, advertisers, 
newsprint makers, and the government. 

The judges for the research award com- 
mented: “The book is a thorough piece of 
research. Dr. Emery gives evidence of an 
exhaustive job of running down all the 
source material. His interpretation is highly 
intelligent and his presentation of material 
and assignment of emphasis was excellent.” 
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Gordon A. Sabine to Succeed 
Weigle as Dean at Oregon 

Gordon A. Sabine, for the last two 
years assistant professor of journalism at 
the University of Oregon, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the School of Journalism 
and associate professor. He will succeed 
Dean Clifford F. Weigle, who will leave 
June 30 to become associate director of 
the Institute for Journalistic Studies at 
Stanford University. 

Before coming to Oregon, Professor 
Sabine was a member of the journalism 
faculties at the Universities of Wisconsin, 
Kansas, and Minnesota. He received the 
Ph. D. degree in political science from the 
University of Minnesota in 1949. He holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees in journal- 
ism from the University of Wisconsin. 

From. 1931 to 1935 Professor Sabine 
was a reporter for the Lynchburg (Va.) 
News and Advance, and from 1939 to 
1942 he was on the news staff of the 
Wisconsin State Journal (Madison). For a 
year he was editor of the Wisconsin Wild- 
life Magazine. 

Since he has been at Oregon, Professor 
Sabine has conducted two major research 
projects. Last year he made an analysis 
of the content of Oregon daily newspapers. 
He has just completed studies .of the read- 
ability of editorials and other aspects of the 
training and work of Oregon editorial 
writers. 


Wisconsin Holds Roundtables 
For Practising Newspapermen 

The University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism held its second editorial round- 
table for daily and weekly newspapermen 
June 2 and 3. For a day and a half editors 
and experts in taxation and governmental 
finance met around the table to discuss the 
state’s financial and taxation problems and 
policies. 

These roundtables have as their objective 
providing editors with background on the 
day’s news and developing more respon- 
sible reporting of critical issues in the 
press. The series was launched last Febru- 
ary with a roundtable discussion on atom- 
ic energy featuring Sumner Pike, acting 
chairman of the AEC, who participated in 
all sessions. More than 40 daily and weekly 
editors attended the first roundtable. The 
project, initiated by Ralph O. Nafziger, 
director of the school, has drawn wide- 
spread commendation in the state press. 


Seven New Courses Added 
In Communications at Illinois 

Five new undergraduate radio courses 
and two new graduate offerings in jour- 
nalism have been added to the curriculum 
of the University of Illinois School of Jour- 
nalism and Communications. 

Added in radio, to bring the total of un- 
dergraduate radio offerings to 12, were 
“Radio Acting,” “Radio Dramatic Writ- 
ing,” “Radio Continuity,” “Radio Station 
Management,” and a two-semester course 
in “Advanced Radio Practices.” Graduate 
requirements for radio students also have 
been changed to allow the student a wider 
selection of areas with the radio program. 

The changes in the radio curriculum were 
recommended by a faculty committee 
headed by Robert B. Hudson, associate 
professor of journalism. Mr. Hudson is 
chairman of the radio sequence and direct- 
or of University broadcasting. 

In the graduate work, “Government and 
Mass Communications I” is the title of a 
course to be taught for the first time next 
fall. Offered in it will be the historical 
background and the philosophical bases of 
freedom of the press. Dr. F. S. Siebert, 
director of the School of Journalism and 
Communications, will be the instructor. 
Professor Siebert also teaches the com- 
panion course, “Government and Mass 
Communicaiions II,” which had previous- 
ly been established. 

Professor Hudson will teach the other 
new graduate course, a seminar in radio 
and television. 


University of Utah Establishes 
First aleninnal Internship 

The University of Utah Department of 
Journalism this spring offered for the first 
time a journalism professional internship. 
The internship was made possible by the 
Salt Lake Deseret News. 

The scholarship is granted to an out- 
standing journalism junior. The recipient 
receives employment on the Deseret News 
during the summer between his junior and 
senior years. In addition, he will receive 
his full tuition during the senior year from 
the Deseret News. 

The winner of the scholarship will be 
selected by a committee of the journalism 
faculty, a scholarship committee of the 
University of Utah, and representatives of 
the Deseret News. 
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Rutgers Journalism School 
Observes 25th Anniversary 

The School of Journalism at Rutgers 
University is observing the 25th anniver- 
sary of its founding this year. 

Observances planned in connection with 
the anniversary included a banquet on 
April 20 under the sponsorship of the Rut- 
gers Journalism Society, an organization 
of undergraduates; a library exhibit of 
early New Jersey periodicals; a banquet in 
May under sponsorship of Rutgers jour- 
nalism alumni; and a special edition in 
June of the Rutgers Journalist, publication 
devoted to news of journalism alumni. 

In the fall the anniversary will be noted 
in the programs of the annual institutes of 
the New Jersey Press Association and the 
New Jersey Industrial Editors Association. 
At this time guest lecturers will address 
special assemblies. 

In its 25 years, the school has served 
565 majors in journalism. It has had four 
directors: Allen Sinclair Will, 1925-1934; 
Kenneth E. Olson, now dean of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1935-1937; Charles L. Allen, now 
associate dean at Northwestern, 1938- 
1940; and Frederic E. Merwin, director 
since July 1, 1940. 


William J. Thomas Directs 
Baylor Journalism Department 

William J. Thomas, formerly of the fac- 
ulty of Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa., is the new head of the Department 
of Journalism at Baylor University, Waco, 
Tex. Professor Thomas succeeds Byron 
Ellis, now associate professor of journal- 
ism at Kansas State College. Frank Burk- 
halter, a former head of the Baylor jour- 
nalism department, returned to the staff 
this spring to give a course in religious 
journalism. 


ASJSA Awards Group 
To Make Its Fifth Citation 

The Committee on Awards of the Amer- 
ican Society of Journalism School Adminis- 
trators is selecting a distinguished Ameri- 
can newspaper or magazine as the recipi- 
ent of the ASJSA’s fifth citation. An illu- 
minated scroll will be presented to the 
publication selected when the society meets 
in August at Madison, Wis. 

Professor P. I. Reed is chairman of the 
awards committee. 
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Syracuse Campus Will Have 
Full-Scale Television Studio 

Under an unusual agreement between 
Syracuse University and Station WSYR- 
TV in Syracuse, a television studio will be 
erected on the Syracuse campus. Syracuse 
is the first institution of higher education 
to embark on a full-scale co-operative 
venture in television training and program- 
ming. WSYR will make its transmitter 
facilities available to all live talent pro- 
grams of the University’s Radio-Television 
Center, which services the School of Jour- 
nalism’s Radio Department. The station 
will finance the link to its transmitter and 
will defray a part of the studio operation 
costs. Professor Kenneth G. Bartlett, dean 
of University College and chairman of the 
Radio Department, will have charge of the 
Radio-Television Center. 


NOTES 

The purchase of an offset press, plate- 
making equipment, and reproduction ma- 
terials has been announced by the Boston 
University Division of Journalism. The 
equipment will be installed in the division's 
new quarters, 84 Exeter Street, where a city 
room also will be installed. Boston Uni- 
versity is sponsoring a co-operative tele- 
vision-motion picture project with WBZ- 
TV and RCA. A number of television re- 
ceivers have been installed by RCA in high 
schools of the Greater Boston area to test 
the reaction of students to educational 
films using television as a teaching medium. 
The effect of television on the reading 
habits of about 6,000 students also will be 
tested. 


Louis M. Lyons, curator of the Nieman 
Foundation at Harvard University; Joe T. 
Cook, president of the National Editorial 
Association; Walter R. Humphrey, editor 
of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Press; E. H. Lin- 
ford, editorial writer for the Salt Lake 
City Tribune; and Leslie G. Moeller, di- 
rector of the State University of Iowa 
School of Journalism, spoke on the 19th 
annual Newspaper Week program at the 
University of Colorado, May 12-13. 


Mrs. Ralph L. Crosman has given a 
trophy in memory of her husband, late 
director of the College of Journalism at 
the University of Colorado. The trophy 
will be awarded each year at the Colorado 
Newspaper Week program for excellence 
in editorial writing. Tests of excellence will 
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be those used in determining the Pulitzer 
awards. Meanwhile, ‘the regents of the 
University have approved the establishment 
of a Ralph L. Crosman Memorial Fund, 
which directors of the Colorado Press As- 
sociation endorsed April 15. Graduates of 
the College of Journalism and Colorado 
newspapermen will be invited to contri- 
bute. Interest on the principal will be used 
to provide an annual lectureship and for 
fellowships and scholarships. 


Publishers and radio station owners in 
the San Joaquin Valley have contributed 
16 scholarships in journalism to Fresno 
State College. Awards ranging from $25 
to $200 each are available for entering 
freshmen and for students already enrolled 
in journalism. Among the most recent gifts 
is the Stanley Beaubaire Memorial Scholar- 
ship of $200. It has been set up in memory 
of the late publisher of the Hanford 
(Calif.) Sentinel and Journal. 


Georgia high school editors and their 
faculty advisers met May 12 at the twenty- 
third annual convention of the Georgia 
Scholastic Press Association. The conven- 
tion was sponsored by the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism of the University of 
Georgia. On May 18-20 the school held 
its fifth annual Radio Institute. The Geor- 
gia Industrial Editors’ Institute was held 
last November and the Georgia Press In- 
stitute in February. 


The lowa State College Department of 
Technical Journalism was host April 21-22 
to the Iowa Industrial Editors’ Association 
and the Press Columnists of Iowa. Each of 
the columnists brought as a guest an out- 
standing high school journalist. The stu- 
dents formed a new organization, “Tomor- 
row’s Columnists.” 


An interdepartmental study of six Iowa 
Falls (la.) co-operatives is being planned 
by the Departments of Technical Journal- 
ism and Economics and Sociology of Iowa 
State College. The journalism department 
will plan a publicity program for the co- 
operatives; the sociology department will 
measure Iowa Falls opinion on co-opera- 
tive activities before and after the program. 


Student Publications at Iowa State Col- 
lege has purchased a new $23,000 Miller 
Major automatic press to speed up produc- 
tion on the yearbook and five monthly and 
two quarterly magazines. 
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“We Iowa Editors,” a 15-minute pro- 
gram of comments of Iowa columnists and 
editors, is being presented weekly over the 
Iowa State College station, WOI. John 
Henry, director of public relations for the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune, is the 
script writer. 


Coranto, a mimeographed news letter 
dealing with the study of early British and 
American newspapers and periodicals, ap- 
peared for the first time in April under the 
editorship of F. S. Siebert and Ted Peter- 
son of the University of Illinois School of 
Journalism and Communications. Coranto 
will be published at “irregular intervals.” 
Copies will be sent to interested persons on 
receipt of their names by the editors. 


Students in radio news and news photo- 
graphy at Indiana University began a week- 
ly news summary for television over 
WTTV, Bloomington, in February. The 
students work under the direction of Miss 
Ruth Dunagin, instructor in radio news, 
and James L. Mahler, instructor in news 
photography. Four student photographers 
cover major events in the community and 
prepare assigned feature shots; and four 
students in radio news collate the pictures, 
write the lines, and actually put the show 
on the air. 


The Iowa “Short Course on Newspaper 
Circulation” was held under auspices of 
the State University of lowa School of 
Journalism May 27-28. Jasper E. Rison, 
circulation manager of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal, was the principal speaker. 
John Scott Davenport, instructor in jour- 
nalism and circulation director of the Daily 
Iowan, managed the short course. He was 
assisted by Jesse B. Birks, Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, and E. J. Liechty, Iowa City 
Press-Citizen. 


About 150 weekly publishers, mechani- 
cal foremen, and backshop workers from 
Iowa newspapers attended the second an- 
nual State University of Iowa Mechanical 
Conference this spring. The conference was 
sponsored by the School of Journalism. In 
the keynote address, Tom Powell, pub- 
lisher of the Anamosa Journal, pointed out 
that advertisers “along Main Street” are 
experiencing a drop in gross business and 
that this is reflected in a loss of advertis- 
ing revenue. 
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Henry Africa, lecturer in the newspaper 
production laboratory of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa School of Journalism, be- 
gan a monthly column in April for the 
National Publisher. The column concerns 
problems of backshop printers in linecast- 
ing maintenance and operation. Mr. Africa 
also will write a column for the Publishers’ 
Tab, a monthly published by the National 
Editorial Association. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
graduation of the first class from the State 
University of Iowa School of Journalism 
was observed during commencement week. 
A dinner honoring the journalism alumni 
of the class of 1925 was to be held Sat- 
urday, June 10. Professor Leslie G. Moel- 
ler, now director of the school, and Mrs. 
Moeller—both graduates of the class— 
were in charge of dinner arrangements. 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
will award annually a new national schol- 
arship for advertising students to study at 
the State University of Iowa. The award, 
for $500, will be granted to the male senior 
or graduate student who shows outstanding 
scholarship, particularly in subjects related 
to advertising, and who plans to make 
newspaper advertising his career. Students 
from any American college or university 
are eligible. 


Ben Hibbs, editor of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and a graduate of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Kansas in 
1923, spoke May 12 at the annual Kansan 
Board dinner of the William Allen White 
School of Journalism and Public Informa- 
tion. His subject was, “You Can’t Edit a 
Magazine by Arithmetic.” 


James B. Reston, diplomatic correspon- 
dent of the New York Times, delivered the 
first William Allen White lecture at the 
University of Kansas in February. In his 
talk he called for more aggressive, yet res- 
ponsible, reporting on American foreign 
policy. The text of Mr. Reston’s talk was 
published in booklet form by the William 
Allen White Foundation, sponsor of the 
lecture, and in the April issue of the Ar- 
lantic Monthly. 


A quarterly news letter, the Maine Jour- 
nalist, is being published by the Depart- 
ment of Journalism of the University of 
Maine. The format is that of a miniature 
newspaper. The first issue was in February. 
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A group of 50 newspaper editors and 
journalism professors held two days of 
round table discussions in March at the 
University of Minnesota to study small 
daily publishing problems. Meetings were 
held as part of the annual News Execu- 
tives’ Conference sponsored by the Minne- 
sota School of Journalism. Professor Clif- 
ton C. Edom of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism led a discussion on 
photography. 


About 200 Minnesota publishers and edi- 
tors attended the 33rd annual Minnesota 
Editors’ Short Course at the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism in May. 
Principal speakers were J. Russell Wiggins, 
managing editor of the Washington Post, 
and Paul C. Johnson, editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago. In April, 70 industrial 
editors attended the School of Journalism’s 
annual Northwest Industrial Editors’ Con- 
ference. Guest speakers included Daniel D. 
Mich, executive editor of Look; Merle 
Armitage, Look art director; Garth Bent- 
ley, publications editor for the Seng Com- 
pany, Chicago, and author of “How to 
Edit an Employee Publication”; and John 
A. Jones, editorial director for the Weir- 
ton Steel Company. 

A study of operating costs and person- 
nel problems in radio news rooms of a 
six-state area is being made by Professor 
Mitchell V. Charnley of the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism. Mr. 
Charnley also is continuing a study into the 
accuracy of certain types of news and 
reasons for inaccuracies in newspapers. 
Both research projejcts are being carried 
out under Minnesota Graduate School 
grants and with the co-operation of the 
School of Journalism’s research division. 


Two bound volumes containing the 


Memphis Press-Scimitar’s prize-winning 
public service exhibits have been deposited 
with the Montana State University School 
of Journalism. The exhibits were judged 
the best in their fields at the 1949 Tenn- 
essee Press Association contest. The ex- 
hibit is available on a two-week loan basis 
to any school or department of journalism. 
It may be obtained by writing to Dean 
James L. C. Ford in Missoula, Mont. In 
the exhibit is a record of the year-long 
campaign of the Press-Scimitar to over- 
throw the Crump political machine in 
Memphis. 





News Notes 


Professor Curtis MacDougall, head of 
the news sequence of the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, has 
completed the manuscript of a book on 
Understanding Public Opinion. He also has 
been named a member of the editorial 
committee of the Society for Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, which will compile 
a new volume on Readings in Public Opin- 
ton. 


Professor Jacob Scher, of the news se- 
quence staff of the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University, has been 
elected a director of the Headliners Club, 
Chicago professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


Professor Charles Allen, head of the ad- 
vertising sequence of the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University, 
spoke April 13 at Wayne University, De- 
troit, before a business communications 
conference sponsored by the university and 
20 business and advertising organizations. 
His subject was “The Advertisement Head- 
line—Door Opener and Super-Salesman.” 


Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the 
New York Times, was initiated May 3 as 
a professional member of the Northwest- 
ern University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
Mr. Sulzberger was accompanied to Evans- 
ton by Luther C. Huston, assistant chief of 
the Washington bureau of the Times. 


The Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University held a clinic for 
top reporters of Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation papers May 18-20. The clinic, for 
reporters covering labor, government, poli- 
tics, and other major beats, was the sev- 
enth in a series. Managing editors met in 
Evanston in March. Society and women’s 
page editors, who attended one of the ser- 
ies of clinics earlier in the year, held a re- 
peat performance April 30 in Gary, Ind. 
Miss Virginia Coverdale, instructor in jour- 
nalism at Medill, presided. 

In recognition of their outstanding work 
in high school publications, 94 seniors in 
Oregon high schools received the Eric W. 
Allen Award for Newspaper Service and 
98 seniors received the George S. Turn- 
bull Award for Yearbook Service. These 
awards are sponsored by the Oregon Scho- 
lastic Press. 
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Six newspapers in five New Jersey mar- 
kets announce the availability of Standard 
Market and Newspaper Data Reports in 
the form recently prescribed by the Bureau 
of Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies. Im- 
portant parts of seven northern New Jer- 
sey counties are covered by the study. The 
papers are the Paterson Evening News, 
Paterson Morning Call, Passaic-Clifton 
Herald-News, Perth Amboy Evening News, 
New Brunswick Daily Home News and 
Sunday Times, and Long Branch Daily 
Record. All the studies were prepared by 
Professor William H. Boyenton, head of 
advertising instruction at the Rutgers Uni- 
versity School of Journalism. 


A special five-day workshop in news- 
writing for country correspondents was of- 
fered at South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, from June 11 to 23. A special 
short course for South Dakota publishers 
will be given later on “Costs and Estimat- 


” 


ing. 


The South Dakota State College Depart- 
ment of Printing and Rural Journalism ex- 
pects to move into its new $250,000 build- 
ing in September. Work on the building 
was held up because of adverse weather 
conditions. 


Two radio stations, KWAT of Water- 
town (S. D.) and KAGY of Brookings 
(S. D.), are currently broadcasting for an 
hour a day from studios on the South 
Dakota State College campus. Programs 
are directed by Murvin Perry of the De- 
partment of Printing and Rural Journalism. 


Gamma Alpha Chi, national professional 
advertising society for women, installed its 
Omega chapter at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity March 31. Sixteen undergraduate 
women and five Dallas professional ad- 
vertising women were charter members. 


The Charles Samuel Jackson, Jr., grad- 
uate fellowship in journalism was estab- 
lished in April at Stanford University by 
Mrs. Charles Samuel Jackson of the Port- 
land Oregon Journal. The scholarship is in 
memory of her grandson, a graduate of 


Stanford in 1937. Mr. Jackson was an 
executive of the Oregon Journal at the 
time of his death in 1947. The annual 
stipend will be $1,800. 
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Lecturers in journalism at Ohio Wesleyan 
held clinics in advertising throughout cen- 
tral Ohio to assist persons who advertise 
in small city papers. The speaking pro- 
gram was worked out by the Department 
of Journalism, the Delaware Daily Gazette, 
and the Delaware Chamber of Commerce. 
Harold Reed, editor of the Gazette, who is 
also a lecturer in journalism at Ohio Wes- 
leyan, said the results have been “highly 
gratifying.” 


Short course activities this spring at Ok- 
lahoma A. and M. College included the 
holding by the Department of Technical 
Journalism of the fourth annual Industrial 
Editors’ Sessions on the Okmulgee (Okla. ) 
branch campus. Meetings continued for a 
week. Leading speakers were John A. 
Jones, editorial director of the Weirton 
Steel Company, and Carl E. Borklund, di- 
rector of the editorial department of the 
Kable Printing Company, Mount Morris, 
Ill. Howard Marple, director of advertis- 
ing for the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis, was a guest lecturer for one day. 


Professor Franklin Banner, head of the 
Department of Journalism at the Penn- 
sylvania State College, is preparing for 
publication material gathered on a six- 
months research trip to South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Professor Banner 
studied the press of the three areas and 
had interviews with newspaper executives 
and some of the leading political figures. 


Professors Harold Addington, George L. 
Bird, Robert D. Murphy, and Laurance B. 
Siegfried of Syracuse University partici- 
pated in short courses offered this spring in 
co-operation with the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors and the Associat- 
ed Church Press. The groups held their 
1950 convention at Syracuse. 


Professor Roland E. Wolseley of the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism 
has been named a member of the Joint 
Committee on Public Relations of Metho- 
dist Educational Institutions. He will attend 
a three-day meeting of the committee in 
July at the University of Michigan. Pro- 
fessor Wolseley also was one of the lead- 
ers in June of a writers’ and editors’ con- 
ference at Gettysburg, Pa. Later he will 
give five lectures at a similar conference in 
Asheville, N. C. 
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More than 50 news photographers enter- 
ed pictures in the first annual Missouri Val- 
ley News Picture Competition sponsored 
by the Nebraska School of Journalism. The 
competition covered news, feature, and 
sports pictures published in 1949. First, 
second, and third places were awarded in 
daily and weekly divisions. Entries came 
from newspapers in Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 


“Community Newspapers and Commun- 
ity Service” was the general subject of the 
third annual Nebraska Press Institute, 
sponsored April 28-29 by the University of 
Nebraska School of Journalism. Modera- 
tors for the conference were Houstoun 
Waring, editor of the Littleton (Colo.) Jn- 
dependent, «7° Otto Heiberg, director of 
the community service bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Representatives of 
weekly and small daily newspapers partici- 
pated in round-table discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the public schools, social wel- 
fare groups, and agriculture. 


The University of New Mexico has been 
granted the fifty-second undergraduate 
charter of Sigma Delta Chi. Palmer Hoyt, 
editor and publisher of the Denver Post, 
was the installing officer. 


The University of Michigan Lectures in 
Journalism series completed its third year 
this spring. Speakers this season included: 
Floyd Miller, publisher of the Royal Oak 
Tribune; Gene Alleman, secretary-mana- 
ger of the Michigan Press Association; 
Benjamin H. Reese, managing editor of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Carroll Bind- 
er, editorial editor of the Minneapolis Tri- 
bune; Benjamin M. McKelway, editor of 
the Washington Star and president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors; 
Paul A. Shinkman, news director for sta- 
tion WBCC, Washington, D. C.; Walter B. 
Kerr, Jr., foreign editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune; Walter Weir, president of 
Walter Weir, Inc., advertising agency; and 
William G. Avirett, education editor of 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 


Robert Hale, head of the Associated 
Press photography division of the Des 
Moines (la.) bureau, has donated the 1947 
and 1948 Iowa Associated Press news pic- 
ture exhibit to the School of Journalism 
at the State University of Iowa. 





News Notes 


The forty-eighth annual conference of 
the International Affiliation of Sales and 
Advertising Clubs was held May 4-6 in 
Syracuse, N. Y. Simultaneous with the con- 
ference were the second annual Syracuse 
University Advertising Week (May 1-6) 
and a regional conference of Alpha Delta 
Sigma (May 4-7). The keynote address on 
Advertising Day, May 5, was given by 
William P. Tolley, chancellor of Syracuse 
University. 


The new $300,000 journalism building at 
North Texas State College, Denton, has 
been officially opened. Housed in the two- 
story building are classrooms and labora- 
tories of the Department of Journalism, of- 
fices, the college press, the news service, 
and student publications. 


The West Virginia University School of 
Journalism has added three new class- 
rooms, three offices for faculty members, a 
reading room, and an advertising layout 
laboratory. More floor space also has been 
allotted to the school’s daily newspaper 
and typography laboratory. 


The West Virginia University School of 
Journalism was host June 16-17 at the six- 
teenth annual Journalism Institute. A 
scholastic photography contest was a fea- 
ture of the institute for the first time. 


Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the 
Harvard University Law School spoke May 
5 and 6 on the visiting lectureship series 
sponsored jointly by the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism and De- 
partment of Agricultural Journalism. He 
discussed “Freedom of Information” and 
his work on the Covenant of Human 
Rights. Howard W. Blakeslee, science edi- 
tor of the Associated Press, spoke at an 
all-University convocation April 17 on 
problems involved in making science in- 
telligible to the layman. Earlier this year 
James B. Reston of the New York Times 
and Joseph Harsch of the Christian Science 
Monitor spoke on the Wisconsin campus. 


The Chicago Daily News won first place 
this spring among large newspapers in the 
eleventh annual typographical contest 
sponsored by the Northwestern University 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi for the Inland 
Daily Press Association. Twenty-five news- 
papers received awards in competition with 
132 others in the largest contest sponsored 
by the chapter. 
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In recognition of competent and res- 
ponsible efforts in journalism, Marvin L. 
Tonkin and Carroll L. Arimond of the 
Associated Press Chicago bureau were 
presented “by-line awards” in March by 
the Marquette University College of Jour- 
nalism. Presented at the annual Marquette 
“By-Line Breakfast,” the awards are given 
to the outstanding Marquette journalism 
alumni who have distinguished themselves 
in the professional field. Mr. Tonkin was 
graduated from Marquette in 1929 and Mr. 
Arimond in 1931. 


The Long Island University Department 
of Journalism this year awarded eight Polk 
memorial citations for the “most distin- 
guished reporting during 1949” and, for 
the first time, singled out one newspaper 
for distinguished reporting in two fields. 
The awards were established in 1948 in 
memory of George Polk, American news- 
paperman who was slain in Greece. The 
New York Herald-Tribune was the double- 
winner; it received gold plaques for its 
work in education and foreign reporting. 


Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, chairman of the 
Department of Sociology at Columbia Uni- 
versity and founder of Columbia’s Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, gave a series 
of lectures at Emory University in April 
on recent developments in communications 
research. 


Businesspaper Publishing Practice is the 
title of a new book now in preparation 
with Julien Elfenbein, author of Business 
Journalism, as its editor. Mr. Elfenbein, 
who is the new president of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors, and 
editorial director of the Home Furnishing 
Group of the Haire Publishing Company, 
is incorporating the lectures given by auth- 
orities in the businesspaper publishing field 
at Northwestern University and New York 
University during the past three years. 


Professor William Burch of the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism has been 
appointed secretary of the New York State 
Society of Newspaper Editors. He  suc- 
ceeds George C. Betts, on leave of absence. 


Advertising for the Small Retailer, a new 
book by Professor Philip W. Burton of the 
Syracuse University School of Journalism, 
will be published soon by Prentice-Hall. 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Turnbull Wants McReynolds 
To Define "Objectivity" 
To the Editor: 

Objectivity seems to be losing caste with 
some of our writers on journalistic sub- 
jects. It seems to me more voices should be 
raised in its defense—in defense of facts 
as a basis of interpretation and opinion, as 
components of truth. 

A good many critics appear to be taking 
it for granted that objectivity is inadequate 
—that it may be all right for beginning re- 
porters doing “hospitals and undertakers,” 
but never, of course, for educated journal- 
ists reporting in the fields of the social 
sciences. 

In the Winter Issue of JOURNALISM 
QuaRTERLY, John W. McReynolds, writing 
“Some Reflections on the Dogma of Ob- 
jectivity,” ends his first paragraph with this 
bitter blast: “If ever a dogma retarded an 
art, Objectivity—that sublime faith in the 
purpose of purposelessness—has blocked 
the progress of the art of reporting.” If we 
accept this odd definition, it isn’t easy to 
disagree with him. But first, we do have to 
try to understand what he’s getting at. 

Mr. McReynolds goes on to explain that 
he means Objectivity with a capital O. In 
three pages, however, he does not let us 
in on just how he thinks Objectivity with 
a capital O differs from just objectivity 
(no cap). He just swats Objectivity and 
goes on from there to discuss censorship 
and other more or less related sumjects. 

But small-o objectivity doesn’t. escape 
unscathed; and that’s what interests me. 
He proceeds to sneer at the “five W’s”—a 
contemptuous attitude which, unfortunately, 
seems to be spreading. Why? We are not 
forgetting, are we, that one of those W’s 
is for Why? The good reporter gets the 
answer to that, from the proper sources— 
and not exclusively from the background 
of his own college courses in economics 
and political science. That answer is what 
the reader needs. So these five W’s are the 
gist; and they are important. If anything 
further is needed—and it often is—the re- 
porter can do a by-lined bit of interpreta- 


tive writing, again availing himself of 
sources in addition to his own opinions. 
Or he can become an editorial writer for 
the moment. The good reporter, further- 
more, must get meaning. I can’t remember 
when the Five-W (and H) reporter was 
not expected to find out, as far as pos- 
sible, and not guess, what his latest bit of 
significant news meant. 

Mr. McReynolds thinks someone might 
well devote ten years, if he has it, to find- 
ing out where Objectivity came from. It 
might not take that long. But right now it 
seems more important to find out first if 
there is such an animal (with the capital 
QO), to attempt to understand what it is, 
and above all to try to see that nothing too 
serious happens to objectivity (with the 
small 0), a really vital quality. 

Mr. McReynolds appears to have laid 
the basis for at least one article of some 
length in the QUARTERLY, and I'd like to 
see him write it. He could, perhaps: 

(1) Explain for some of us who aren’t 
quite sure, just what is the difference be- 
tween objectivity and Objectivity as he un- 
derstands it. 

(2) Tell us how Objectivity has “blocked 
the progress of the art of reporting.” 

(3) Indicate whether objectivity (small 
0) has been guilty of such “blocking.” 

(4) Let us know whether he thinks 
there’s any “science” as well as “art” in re- 
porting. 

(5) Tell us what kind of reporting he 
likes. 

(6) Explain how un-objective or anti- 
objective reporting is to be distinguished 
from propaganda. 

I wonder if some of us, properly de- 
voted to truth, are not trying to write it 
without getting the facts which add up to 
the truth. I hope I’ve not been doing some- 
thing of the kind here myself. It may be 
that Mr. McReynolds and I are, after all, 
on the same side. On the basis of what he 
has written, I don’t know. 

GEORGE TURNBULL 
School of Journalism 
University of Nebraska 











Valuable books for 


journalism students and teachers 


History of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
By EDWIN EMERY. The first detailed study of ANPA. Particu- 


larly useful as a reference for students in courses of journalism his- 
tory, newspaper problems, newspaper management. Analyzes con- 
flicts and adjustments with labor unions, communications competitors, 
advertisers, newsprint makers, and the government, and discusses the 
newspaper in its relation to society. Fully indexed. $3.50 


Weekly Newspaper Makeup 
and Typography 


By THOMAS F. BARNHART. The only full-length book on the 
subject, the material has been tested in courses in typography for 
over 18 years. Contains chapters on makeup, editorial and feature 
pages, rural correspondence, school pages, classified advertising, tab- 
loids, headlines, body type, printing plates, color printing. Illustrated 
with reproductions of actual newspaper pages, type specimens, and 
headlines. $5.00 


The Press and the Constitution 


By ]. EDWARD GERALD. The Sigma Delta Chi Research Award 
in Journalism 1948. “A careful scholarly and well-documented ac- 
count of the progress of press freedom from 1931 to 1947. Everyone 
engaged in enterprises of communication will want it at hand.’’"— 
J]. RUSSELL WIGGINS, Washington Post. “Ablest and clearest 
study of the field I've seen."—ROSCOE ELLARD, Columbia School 
of Journalism. ‘Well informed, lucid, and excellently ordered.’’"— 


FRANK LUTHER MOTT, Missouri School of Journalism. $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


10 Nicholson Hall Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 





Recent texts 











American Journalism 
by Frank Luther Mott 


This is a revision of the famous text dealing with the history of Ameri- 
can newspapers, giving special attention to leading papers, editors and 
publishers. Particular attention is given to characteristics of the press 
in the various periods of its development, concepts of news, advertising, 
editorials and editorial pages, features, and to principles and ethics of 
journalism. $5.00 


Newspaper Advertising and Promotion 
by Leslie W. McClure 


This book offers a wealth of information on how to promote and sell 
retail, classified, and general advertising in the light of developments 
since World War II. Standard activities of promotion and research 
departments are presented: planning promotional activities, conducting 
brand preference studies, and preparing visual presentations for sales- 
men. Retail store procedure in developing advertising programs and 
testing effectiveness of advertisements is presented from the viewpoint 


of the newspaper salesman who needs a keen understanding of these 
subjects. $4.50 


Writing the Feature Article 


by Walter A. Steigleman 





This is a general “how-to-do-it,” starting with the inception of an idea 
for a feature story or magazine article, and following the process until 


the finished story is sent to the market. $3.75 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


For All Teachers and Students of Journalism 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM 
Revised Edition 


By JULIEN ELFENBEIN, Dept. of Journalism, New York University; President, National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors; Editorial Director, Home Furnishing Group, 
Haire National Business Publications 


Covering the entire field of business paper publishing practice, this definitive 
text is used in all leading schools of journalism where courses are taught on 
business and industrial editing and publishing, house organs, magazine and 
business writing. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY says: “Journalism students should 
read and study it.” Dr. Robert W. Desmond, Chairman, Department of 
Journalism, University of California, says: “It stands as the best volume, 
and the most helpful one, dealing with this subject.” $4.00 


THE ART OF READABLE WRITING 


By RUDOLF FLESCH, Author of "The Art of Plain Talk’ 


The man Time magazine calls “Mr. Fix-It of writing” here provides a re- 
freshing approach to effective writing that flexes the stiffness out of the old 
rules of rhetoric and presents a scientific plan for turning basic facts into 
readable writing. “I shall advise every writing student who faces me to read 
the book.”—Mitchell V. Charnley, University of Minnesota, in JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. $3.00 


COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 1948-1949 


Edited by PAUL F. LAZARSFELD and FRANK N. STANTON 


What are the vital effects of today’s mass media on the intellectual and social 
iife of our time? How can communications research be refined and im- 
proved? The most authoritative and comprehensive exploration to date of 
these urgent communications problems, this book “is required reading for all 
specialists in communications.”—A merican Sociological Review. “. . . the 
most important volume on communications research which has yet been 
published.”—JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. $4.50 








At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street - New York 16, N. Y. 











“Probably the most 
thoroughgoing analysis of 


propaganda ever written,” 
— NEWSWEEK 


EXPERIMENTS 
ON MASS 
COMMURNICATION 


By C. I, HOVLAND, et al. 


VOLUME III of STUDIES IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IN WORLD WAR II. 


Editorially sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. 





IDELY applicable conclusions 
drawn from the U. S. Army’s The other volumes in this 
wartime experiments with ideologi- significant series. ‘‘ Without 
cal indoctrination and technical in- parallel in the history of the 
struction . . using its total per- social sciences.’’ 
sonnel as a laboratory for commu- —PAUL F. LAZARSFELD 


nications research. 
|. THE AMERICAN SOLDIER: 
N. Y. TIMES: ‘Indispensable. The Adjustment During Army 


solutions to the specific problems Life 








: 7.50 (Volumes I and II to- 
encountered will provide the basis $7 : ” 
from which principles may be de- 
rived.” 


JOURNAL OF CONSULTING PSY- 
CHOLOGY: “This volume is a 
model of presentation, technical 
enough for specialists but compre- 
hensible to generally-educated lay- 
men.”’ 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY: ‘An im- 
portant contribution to communica- 
tion study. An example of the care- 
ful and intelligent research out of 
which a science of communication 
must grow.” 


Complete charts and tables, $5.00 





gether, $13.50) 


. THE AMERICAN SOLDIER: 
Combat and its Aftermath 
$7.50 (Volumes I and II to- 
gether, $13.50) 


IV. > > gee segue AND PREDIC- 
N: The methods of re 

pron | used in the series. 
$10.00 





At your bookstore, 
PRINCETON 


University Press 














AATJ-AASDJ Directory for, 1950 


American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
(Organized 1912) 


PRESIDENT, Henry Ladd Smith, Wisconsin; ViCE-PRESIWENT, Clifford F. Weigle, Oregon; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas. : 


Association of Accredited Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized-1917) 


PRESIDENT, Frank L. Mott, Missouri; VICE-PRESIDENT, John E. Drewry, Georgia; SBCRE- 
TARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
John E. Stempel, indiana; Raymond B. Nixon, Emory. 


INSTITUTIONS ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP . 
Universities: Alabama, California, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana State, Northwestern, Ohio, Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rutgers, 
Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, Washington, Washington and 
Lee, and Wisconsin,. State Colleges: lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Oklahoma A. & M., 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Texas (State College for Women). 


COUNCIL ON STANDARDS OF JOURNALISM 
James L. C. Ford, Montana State, Paul J. Thompson,-Texas, William O. T Colum- 
bia {terms expire in 1950); Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State, Leslic G. M r (chair- 


pw Iowa, Raymond B. Nixon, Emory (terms expire in 1952); President Mott, ex 
te) e 


COUNCIL ON RESEARCH IN JOURNALISM 
Chilton R. Bush, Stanford, Kenneth R. Marvin, lowa State, Charlies E, Swanson, Minne- 
sota, Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State {terms expire in 1950); Earl English, Mis- 
souri, Wilbur Schramm (chairman), Jilingis, William A. Sumner, Wisconsin, Clifford F. 


Weigle, Ore (terms expire in 1952); Raymond B, Nixon, Emory, and President 
Mott, ex io. 


COUNCIL ON RADIO JOURNALISM 
EpuCATOR MEMBERS—Mitcheil V. Charniey, Minnesota (term expires in 1950); Kenneth 
G. Bartlett, Syracuse, Baskett Mosse, Northwestern (terms expire in 1951); Arthur M. 
Barnes, Iowa, Floyd K. Baskette (chairman), Colorado (terms expire in_ 1952). NAB 
MEMBERS—Kar! Koerper, KMBC, Wilton E. Cobb, WMAZ ‘(terms expire in 1952); 
Arthur Stringer (secretary), NAB (term expires in 1950); William Brooks, NBC, 
Eugene Carr, WHBC (terms expire in 1951). 


American Council on Education for Journalism 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Fred S. Siebert ge pert Oa yp el 
Illinois (terms expire in 1950}; Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State, Kenneth E. Olson, 
Northwestern (terms expire in 1951); Leslie G. Moeller, Jowa (ex as chairman 
of AASDJ. Council on Standards); alternates, Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers (term ex- 
pires in 1950), A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado (term expires in 1951). NEWSPAPER 
ASSOCIATION. MEMBERS—Walter D. Allen, NEA; A. H. Kirchhofer (chairman), ASNE; 
Charles F. McCahill, ANPA; Fred Pownall, IDPA; Louis Spilman (vice-chairman), 
SNPA. Alternate, Edward Lindsay, IDPA. 


ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 


EDUCATOR MEMBERS—Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio State, and Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, Wisconsin (terms expire in 1950); Kenneth R. Marvin, Jowa State (term expires 
in1951); George BE, Simmons, Tulane (term expires in 1952).. NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, Hartford Courant; N. R. Howard; Cleveland News; Joyce 
A. Swan, Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 





- "Quick, intelligent exploring."— ROSCOE ELLARD, Columbie University 


EXPLORING JOURNALISM, Second Edition 


By ROLAND £. WOLSELEY, Syracuse University; and LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, 
University of Oregon 


This book revéals to the student the whole¢ field of journalism: its edi- 
torial and business aspects; its vocational, technical and social aspects; 
other modern mass media of communication besides newspapers, such as . 
magazines, business papers, company papers and radio. In a logical, 

step-by-step manner it covers all the questions that a student contem- 
plating a career in journalism would be expected to ask. This Second 
Edition discusses such up-to-the-minute aspects of communication study 
as: freedom of the press in Russia, the latest figures on costs of operating 
a newspaper, the newest in press inventions, present-day salaries of jour- 
 nalists in all fields, and recent examples of the various types of news. 
stories. 

“Extremely able revision to include up-to-date pantedials and re-organiza- 
tion of content makes this an even more valuable work.”—James C. 
Stratton, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 


Published 1949 608 pages: Su" x 8% ” 


Specifically for classroom use 
DESIGN AND MAKEUP OF THE NEWSPAPER 


By ALBERT A. SUTTON, Northwestern University 


Practical, comprehensive, this text embraces all new developments in the 
field and thoroughly covers basic principles. Because it was planned 
especially for courses in typography and makeup, its organization is 
geared to classroom use. It begins with the history of printing and each 
chapter leads logically into the next. Mechanical inventions that have 
contributed to the changing character-of newspapers are discussed, and 
the book explains basic facts about their operation and cost. It is com- 
pletely authentic, for the entire work, including such critical chapters as 
those on Presses, Type-Casting Machines, Printing, Plates, and Layout 
and Design, was read and passed upon by experts in these fields, Numer- 
ous illustrations illuminate the text. 


Published 1948 544 pages 6” x 9” 
Send for your copies. today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. - 70 Fifth Avenue - New York 11, W. Y. 





